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Art. L—1. Reise um die Welt in den Jahren 1803, 1804, 
1805, und 1806, auf Befehl Seiner Katserlicher Majestiit 
Alexander des Ersten, &c. 3 Theile. St Petersburg. 
1810, 1811, 1812. 

3. Voyage round the World in the Years 1803, 1804, 1805, 
and 1806, by order of his Imperial Mapesty, Alexander 
the First. Translated from the original German, by 
Rg p00 B. Hoppner. 2 vols. 4to. London. 1813. 

. Worter Sammlungen aus den Sprachen einiger Viélker 
.* ésterlichen Asiens, und der Nord-West Kiiste von 
America, bekannt gemacht von A. I. von Krusenstern. 
St Petersburg. 1813. 4to. pp. 68. 

V ocabularies of the Languages of some of the Tribes 
of Eastern Asia, and on the Northwest Coast of « America. 
By A. I. de Krusenstern. 

4. Recueil de Mémovres Hydrographiques, pour servir 
d’ Analyse et d? Expheation a? Atlas de ? Océan Pacifique, 
par le Cominodore de Krusenstern. De 0 Imprimerie du 
Département de P Instruction Publique. St Petersbourg. 
1824. 4to. pp. 324. 


Some of our readers may yet remember the account, which 
was given in one of the e: arly numbers of the London Quarterly 
Review, of the two first volumes of C aptain, now Vice Admiral 
Krusenstern’s Voyage around the World. At that epoch, it was 
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usual with the Journal to which we refer to deal in severe 
strictures on maritime enterprises directed by foreign nations. 
But in comparing the review of D’ Eutrecasteaux’s Voyage 
with that of the Russian expedition, a certain graduation of the 
jealousy and prejudice against strangers may easily be discern- 
ed. England was at war with France ; the Quarterly Review, 
if possible, was still more at war with everything connected, 
however remotely, with that country. Its hostile feeling could 
only be soothed by the casual circumstance, that some leading 
character connected with the enterprise, had previously sustain- 
ed some relation or other to England. 

The papers of D’Entrecasteaux had fallen into the hands of 
the English government. M. de Rossel, one of the most dis- 
tinguished officers of the expedition, had passed some, time in 
England, and had, it seems, even been employed by the Ad- 
miralty, in some professional works, before he returned to his 
own country, where he shortly afterwards was admitted again 
into the French navy, and commissioned to draw up an account 
of his voyage. Nothing apparently but a short residence in 
England could have shielded M. de Rossel against the ill will 
of the reviewer ; a misfortune which attended the next French 
maritime expedition. The hardships and sufferings, which 
befell those who were engaged in it, were almost entirely the 
result of the carelessness, covetousness, and stupidity of the 
commander. Baudin was a merchant captain. This circum- 
stance alone would not have been a sufficient motive for lessen- 
ing the anticipation of the service he might render to science. 
Eustache Bruix, one of the most distinguished ministers of the 
French naval department, at least among those who were pro- 
fessional men, began his naval career in the mercantile line. 
Marchand’s voyage has been the source of many useful data 
in navigation and geography ; and the most recent example in 
England, of distinguished services performed by the captain of 
a merchant vessel, is Weddel, the immediate object of whose 
voyage towards the South Pole was to procure a cargo of seal 
skins, who has furnished valuable information on the isl- 
ands and seas at the southern extremity of this continent, and 
whose discovery of the group called by him Orkney Islands, 
has not, we believe, yet been contested. In our own country, 
the military navy has drawn some of its most distinguished 
officers from among the commanders of mercantile ships. The 
naval annals of Great Britain offer numerous analogous exam- 
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ples ; and in that kingdom it often happens, that officers, and 
more frequently masters in the royal navy, and officers of that 
rank, enlist themselves in the commercial marine. Such was 
the case with Mr Weddel. But there is not now in France, 
nor, we may say, in all Europe, any other opinion in respect to 
Captain Baudin, than that which we are far from exaggerating 
by the language we use. ‘The omission of his name on the 
title page of the relation, which was published by Péron, of the 
expedition he had so unskilfully directed, was but a very mild 
punishment for the miseries he had heaped on the persons 
whose lives were entrusted to his care. We know from au 
individual, who was on the eve of embarking with that ill fated 
expedition, and who consequently may be supposed to have 
been solicitous to collect information about the commander, 
that the then secretary of the navy was generally blamed in 
France for the choice he had made. This was the same min- 
ister, who appointed Villeneuve to be admiral in chief of the 
forces, which were to fight against Nelson, and thus prepared 
the way for the destruction of the French navy at Trafalgar. 

M. de Humboldt had intended to join that expedition, 
and by recurring to his works, it will be seen how he judged 
of Captain Baudin. Yet it would seem he had one claim to 
unusual indulgence. He perished, says the reviewer, in the 
battle of Trafalgar. That last scene of his life might probably 
contribute enough to the glory of England to obtain for him, 
if not an express vindication of his honor, at least some testi- 
mony of sympathy for the injustice he was deemed to have 
suffered. ‘ A little more delicacy,’ they add, ‘ might have been 
observed towards the memory of an officer, who fought bravely 
for his country at Trafalgar, when his ship the Fougueux went 
down after the action, and Captain Baudin with every soul on 
board perished.’ * In regard to this expression of generous 
sympathy, we have only to remark, on the authority of the 
Biographie Universelle, Ancienne et Moderne, and of M. Es- 
menard, in particular,t that Captain Baudin died at the Isle of 
France, after a residence of two years, on the 16th of Septem- 
ber, 1803, in consequence of a distemper caught during his 
long navigation, and, as the biographers observe, ‘ without hav- 
ing gathered any fruit from his labors, and without having 
cleared himself from many serious accusations.’ 


* Quarterly Review for August, 1810. + Vol. 3. p. 538. 
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Captain Krusenstern was in the service of a government, for 
which the reviewers felt bound to express different feelings 
than for France. He had been for some time, moreover, in 
the English navy. Nothing in his work indicated, that he was 
unfriendly to the principles held up by the reviewers. The 
two vessels which he commanded had been bought in England, 
and in that country also had been purchased a part of the pro- 
visions and the astronomical instruments. Under such mitiga- 
ting circumstances, the relation of the Russian expedition 
might be entitled to an exception from the general tone of se- 

verity and animadversion, so well deserved, it was thought, by 
a nation who could dare to come.in competition with the 
sovereigns of the ocean, even in things less lucrative, than con- 
quest and commercial monopoly. 

Captain Krusenstern, however, was by no means to be spar- 
ed, when expressing his regard for an other rival nation. The 
reviewer's propensities are brow; ght out in strong relief by the fol- 
lowing remarks of Captain Krusenstern, concerning the name 
of a cluster of islands in the Pacific. * Should not an exception 
be made,’ says he, ‘in favor of the name of Washington, which 
must form an ornament to any chart? Is it allowed to erase 
from the charts, the immortal name of the founder and the 
protector of a great state, to which one of its grateful citizens 
had dedicated a new group of islands?’ In his translation, the 
reviewer has omitted a part of the sentence, in which it is ask- 
ed, ‘Is it not conformable to the strictest justice, that the first 
discov ery made by Americans should be preserved i in the naval 
annals with its proper name?’ And the passage concludes 
with the following words, also omitted ; ‘Yet I leave it to ge- 
ographers to adopt or reject my suggestions, and until they de- 


cide, [ preserve the islands on our maps under the name of 


Washington.’ Moreover, the writer would have us believe, 
that Captain Krusenstern was ignorant of the discoveries of 
Mendaiia, and of the arrivals of Cook, Marchand, and Hergest, 
at some of the above mentioned islands; yet, with the excep- 
tion of Captain Wilson’s voyage in 1779, all the other visits 
noticed in the article are also referred to in the relation of the 
Russian captain. 

But the reviewer has neglected to mention that another 
American navigator besides Ingraham, that is, Captain Josiah 
Roberts, of the ship Jefferson, had visited the Mendoza islands, 
and given to a portion of them the name of Washington. ‘This 
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circumstance was an additional reason with Krusenstern for 
retaining the name. ‘ Roberts,’ says he, ‘ had remained three 
months in ‘Taowatte ; from whence, in 1793, a nation of the 
island of Uahaga conducted him to that spot. Roberts was 
probably the first who gave to these islands the name of Wash- 
ington, as may be seen by La Rochefoucault’s tour in Ameri- 
ca. Ingraham had also given that name to the island of Uaha- 
ga, and it is therefore, uncertain, which of the two had first 
bestowed that appellation. At all events the honor of the dis- 
covery belongs to the Americans, and whether Ingraham gave 
the name of Washington to one of these islands, or Roberts to 
the whole cluster, it is but equitable that it should be preserv- 
ed.’ A little further onward he asks whether such an addition 
to geographical nomenclature shall be rejected, only with a 
view of uniting that cluster of islands with another that had 
been discovered and named two hundred years betore.* 

In regard to these strictures upon the article in question, we 
shall only add that while we deprecate all illiberality and hos- 
tile feeling, and wonder at the narrow national prejudices of 
men, whose ability and accomplishments should have raised 
them above such vulgar impulses ; while we blame their ava- 
rice of praise when strangers are entitled to it, and unwil- 
lingly discover in their expressions of approbation a ‘stammer- 
ing of their tongues, and in their censures the clamorous tri- 
umph of schoolboys and tyros, who happen to remember 
something better than their teachers ; ; we are at the same time 
not ignorant that when principles are believed to lie at the bot- 
tom of opinions and of behavior, it becomes a duty to consider 
the basis as well as the superstructure. ‘The severity with 
which some English journals, and some English statesmen too, 
canvassed everything connected with the existing government 
of France, at the period to which we have alluded, their bitter 
acrimony against the ‘ Dutch boors’ and the ‘ grande nation,’ 
their parsimonious encomiums on the great scientific researches 





. *In a note, Captain Krusenstern refers with respect to an extract 
from the account of Ingraham’s voyage, contained in the Memoirs of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, for the year 1795, inserted in 
Baron de Zach’s Monthly Correspondence, vol. I. p. 348. We believe 
that the general government of the United States recently purchased 
all Ingraham’s papers of his son, and that they are now deposited in 
the office of the secretary of state, among the documents relating to 
the Northwest coast of this continent. 
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pursued by the French, and their spleen against every attempt 
not only to rival, but even to emulate England, all these now 
seem unreasonable, contrary to justice and impartiality, to a 
disinterested love of science, and sometimes contrary even to 
common charity. But in thus looking back to past events, the 
contemporaneous political circumstances should not be forgotten. 
‘It is a characteristic of the English nation,’ says Sir Walter 
Scott, in his Life of Dryden, ‘ that their habitual dislike against 
their neighbors is soon and easily blown into animosity.’ More- 
over, at the epoch to which we refer, England was fighting for 
her existence, and the interests of national independence and 
liberty were closely linked with the fate of that country. She 
was struggling with a foe, who openly professed the most vio- 
lent hatred of her institutions, who showed the most shameless 
envy of her prosperity, and a determined resolution to employ 
every means to destroy the sources of that prosperity, and who 
made even science subservient to designs of revenge and 
efforts for supremacy. If under any circumstances animos- 
ity could warrant retaliation, England could assert that hers 
was of such a nature. Political morality had, at that unfortu- 
nate epoch, peculiar laws, happily of short duration. We have 
at last, reached a time, when we can with calmness consider 
the tempest which ravaged the world, examine impartially the 
character of the contending elements, and be equitable to errors, 
and faults, and natural infirmities. We do not feel inclined to 
see in any other light the prejudices, which disfigured, and 
sometimes debased the journal to which we have referred. 

M. de Krusenstern was, at an early time, one of those who 
believed that Russia is not absolutely prevented from becoming 
a commercial country, either by natural, moral, or political caus- 
es. He considered the first Russian expedition to Kamtschat- 
ka (1696), and the discovery of the Aleutian islands (1741), 
as an important step towards that end. From this latter date, 
Russian speculators were intent upon procuring from those isl- 
ands furs for the consumption of China, by way of the internal 
trade of Russia. In 1785, a Russian American company was 
formed, and an establishment was begun in the island of Ko- 
diac, which, by its intermediate situation between the Aleutian 
islands, Kamtschatka, and the coast of America, was peculiarly 
important for their enterprises. Factories were successively 
opened in almost all the Aleutian islands, and fortifications 
were erected for their security. The principal seat of the 
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company was Irkutsk. The government had however, not yet 
afforded any protection to their undertaking ; and upon the 
complaints which were brought against the arbitrary and op- 
pressive proceedings of some of the company’s agents towards 
the natives of the islands, the emperor Paul determined to dis- 
solve that commercial society ; and this would probably have 
taken place, had not M. Resanoff interceded in their behalf. 
This gentleman was son-in-law to one of the principal partners 
of the company, and the fortune which he received upon his 
marriage, principally consisted in stocks pertaining to that trade. 
He was fortunate enough, not only to prevent the stroke, which 
threatened the company, but to procure for it a more stable ex- 
istence, and important privileges. 

The board of directors was from that moment transferred 
from Irkutsk to St Petersburg, and the activity of the compa- 
ny was soon in a fair way of increasing. An Englishman was 
sent to the islands, who was not only an intelligent seaman, but 
a man well qualified to direct the building of ships. ‘The 
captains of the company’s vessels were chosen with great 
care, and provided with large means to enter with safety upon 
the execution of their duties. But the most important era in 
the history of that establishment, was the accession of the late 
emperor Alexander to the throne, and his becoming himself a 
partner in the speculations of the company, with the purpose 
of setting the nobility the example of encouraging national 
industry. It was also fortunate for the company, that Count 
Romanzoff was in the ministry, at the head of the commercial 
relations. ‘The colonies, ndeed, were in want of money, and 
of the most important necessaries, as well for their security, as 
for the subsistence of the settlers. Neither the Aleutian islands 
nor the adjacent coast of America could furnish them with 
breadstuff. But to grant them that assistance, it was necessary 
to promote a frequent intercourse by sea with the mother coun- 
try, ast he succors which had been sent over by way of Jakutsk 
and QOchotzk proved insufficient, excessively expensive, and 
insecure. Anchors and naval materials could not be sent over 
land, or when transported in pieces, they were useless, however 
ingeniously they were arranged. The intercourse between 
Ochotzk and the islands was also very difficult. All this ren- 
dered it indispensable to send supplies directly from Russia eith- 
er round Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope, and the first 
attempt was made in 1803. This is the expedition which we 
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Russian Commerce. [ July, 
are about to bring to the notice of our readers. M. de Krus- 
enstern, who commanded it, was also the chief cause of its 
being fitted out at that time. Having from 1793 to 1799 
served in the Bntish navy, he enjoyed opportunities of witness- 
ing the national as well as individual efforts, by which the 
English carried on their trade with India and China; and he 
soon conceived a hope, that his countrymen might share 
the same advantages, even without venturing upon the expense 
and the entanglements of permanent establishments in those 
countries. ‘The greatest difficulty lay in the scarcity of officers 
in the Russian navy, who had ever navigated the Indian seas. 

M. de Krusenstern was anxious to make a voyage, which 
might redound to the honor and advantage of his country, and 
through the interest of Count Woronzoff, then the imperial 
ambassador at the court of London, he obtained in 1797 per- 
mission to embark on board a British man of war bound to 
Cape Horn, whence he proceeded to India in a frigate. After 
a year’s residence in that country, he went in a merchant ship 
to China, for the purpose of extending his practical knowledge 
by a navigation of the dangerous seas in those parts. While he 
was in Canton (in 1798 and 1799), a small vessel of about one 
hundred tons arrived in that port from the Northwest coast of 
America; it had been fitted out in Macao, and had been ab- 
sent but five months. ‘The captain was an Englishman. ‘The 
cargo, consisting of furs, was sold for sixty thousand dollars. 
M. de Krusenstern knew that his countrymen carried on the 
fur trade, by procuring that merchandise from the same places 
as the English, and that they sent it over by way of Ochotzk 
to Kiachta, which is the great marketplace between Russia 
and China. By that circuitous course, they suffered the dis- 
advantage of a late return of their capital, nearly two years 
being necessary for the transportation and sale of the merchan- 
dise ; ; and they were much exposed to losses in the short navi- 
gation which they had to perform. M. de Krusenstern was led 
to believe that his countrymen could acquire greater benefits 
with less danger, if they could open a direct trade between 
their American establishments and China. 

During his voyage back to Europe, he drew up a memorial, 
which he intended to present to the Russian government, and 
in which he endeavored to anticipate and refute the objections 
that would probably be made by those, who pretended that 
Russia wanted some of the most important elements for ex- 
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tending its maritime commerce. Among other things, he sug- 
gested, that to the six hundred marine cadets, who were edu- 
cated at the expense of the government, and who were noble 
by birth, one hundred of a lower condition should be added, to 
be educated exactly like the former, but under a stipulation 
to serve in the mercantile navy. ‘The officers were to recom- 
mend to the consideration of the government all the young 
sailors, who showed a capacity for distinguishing themselves ; 
and the example of Cook, Bougainville, and Nelson, was al- 
leged to prove, that birth was not an indispensable requisite for 
gaining the highest renown, and for rendering the greatest 
services. ‘The patriotic captain enlarged upon the advantages 
of the fur trade, and the difficulties with which in their actual 
circumstances the American company had to struggle; and 
lastly he suggested, that two ships should be sent from Cron- 
stadt to the Russian colonies with naval provisions, shipbuild- 
ers, charts, books, and a teacher, in order that henceforth ships 
might be built in the Aleutian islands and in the Russian es- 
tablishment upon the adjacent coast of America, and that by 
means of them a direct trade might be carried on by sea with 
China, without relinquishing, however, that by land. ‘The Chi- 
nese products, which would be bought with the proceeds of the 
furs, were to be conveyed to Russia by ships that were to be 
kept in readiness at Canton, or by those which had carried the 
furs. 

On his return to Russia, M. de Krusenstern presented his 
memoir to the president of the board of trade, and to the sec- 
retary of the navy. aut little attention was paid to it; which is 
ascribed to the successive changes of the incumbents in these 
ministerial departments, towards the end of the reign of the 
emperor Paul, and to the difficulties which the projector found 
in obtaining permission to attend personally in St Petersburg 
on those authorities, with whom it rested to promote the exe- 
cution of his plans. At length, the late emperor mounted the 
throne ; and Admiral Mordwinoff, a gentleman who we believe 
has family connexions in the United States, being appointed 
chief of the navy department, the views of M. de Krusenstern 
found a powerful support, not only in the interest of that minis- 
ter, but in Count Romanzoff, who was at the head of the de- 
partment for commercial affairs. 

In August, 1802, he was at length appointed commander of two 
vessels, the Nadeshda and the Newa, which were fitted out for 
VOL. XXV.—No. 56. 2 
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the expedition. His second, whom he was permitted to desig- 
nate to the government, was captain-lieutenant Lisianskoy, who 
was to command the Newa, and who has published an account 
of his researches, and of the events which occurred during the 
time that he was detached from the principal commander of 
the expedition. Among the officers were two other gentlemen, 
who have since distinguished themselves in separate employ- 
ments, alike tending to the increase of geographical knowledge, 
Barons Billinghausen and Kotzebue. 

The ships were bought in London, and in January, 1803, 
all things were in readiness for their departure. At first the 
object of the expedition related exclusively to what was em- 
braced in M. de Krusenstern’s project ; but on a sudden an 
embassy to Japan was engrafted upon it, and M. de Resanoff 
was appointed to that mission, to which several military and 
civil officers were attached. ‘The astronomical and philosophi- 
cal instruments were for the most part procured in England. 
The astronomer, Doctor Horner, a pupil of Baron de Zach, 
brought others from Germany; and the expedition may be 
said to have been well provided with all the means of pursuing 
successfully scientific researches. 

In August, 1803, the two vessels set sail from Cronstadt. 
They touched at Copenhagen and Falmouth, whence they at 
last actually set out on the circumnavigation of the globe. 
Their stay in the Canary, St Catharine, and Washington isl- 
ands, in Kamtschatka and Japan, in Jesso and the bay of Ani- 
wa, their navigation of the sea of Japan, and the nautical survey 
of Sachalin, belong to that part of their operations more or less 
accurately examined in the Quarterly Review; and we shall 
therefore confine our further remarks to the remaining part of 
the voyage, and to a brief notice of the works mentioned at the 
head of this article, in which various details of the expedition 
are described. 

On the 29th of August, 1805, the Russian vessel, Nadeshda, 
commanded by Captain Krusenstern, anchored in the harbor of 
St Peter and St Paul, in Kamtschatka. ‘Though according to 
the latest intelligence, that could be had in that region, so re- 
mote from the capital, Russia was then at peace with all other 
powers, the appearance of a vessel excited some alarm and un- 
easiness among the inhabitants. Luckily for them an old com- 
panion of the famous Beh ring recognised the vessel by the ex- 
treme shortness of her top gallant masts. 
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No provisions were ready, not a single ship was in the har- 
bor, and no letters had arrived. But in less than five days 
after the arrival of the expedition at St Peter and St Paul, a 
ship brought despatches highly gratifying to the commander. 
A messenger sent by Count Romanzoff, who had performed 
the journey to Ochotzk in sixtytwo days, brought him two auto- 
graphic letters from the emperor, a still greater proof of the 
satisfaction which the commander and the officers of the expe- 
dition had given to their government. Captain Krusenstern 
thought that a great part of his task was now accomplished, 
and, as he says, ‘ that at least the honor due to the undertaking 
was already secured.’ He determined, therefore, to despatch 
by a messenger over land to the admiralty and the directing 
ministers, a summary account of the discoveries made by the 
expedition, and the other results of their labors. By some un- 
fortunate accident these despatches were detained until the time 
had arrived when they could only be forwarded by the winter post, 
and they were long delayed on their passage to St Petersburg. 

The preparations for the return to Europe were meanwhile 
pursued with zeal. ‘The ships were unrigged and unloaded, 
and all possible care was taken to provide the necessary supply 
of provisions. It may serve as proof of the little experience, 
which the civil and military authorities of Kamtschatka had in 
such matters, and of the small resources of that country, that 
the salt meat was thought to be as easily preserved by means 
of sea water as by salt, and the biscuits were stuffed into leath- 
ern bags, instead of being kept in casks of deal, which would 
have cost less, and preserved them much better. Two dis- 
tinguished navigators had been buried at St Peter and St Paul, 
both strangers to Russia, and from remote countries, Lisle de 
la Croyére and Captain Charles Clerke. This latter gentle- 
man succeeded to the command of Captain Cook, after his 
murder by the natives of one of the Sandwich islands. La 
Peyrouse had honored his memory by restoring the escutcheon 

painted by Webber, and suspended by Captain King in the 
church at Paratunka. But the officers of the Nadeshda found 
that memento removed to the house of a Russian officer, with- 
out any one of the inhabitants knowing what was its object. 
It was determined to unite the remains of both these eminent 
navigators under the same monument, and to this end they 
caused a solid pedestal of wood to be placed as near as possible 
to the old tree, in order still to preserve the locality ; upon this 
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a pyramid was erected, on one side of which the engraved 
plate left by La Peyrouse was fastened, and on the opposite 
side a copy of Captain Clerke’s escutcheon, made for the oc- 
casion by M. Tilesius. On the side facing the north was the 
following inscription in Russian ;—‘ In the first voyage around 
the world, undertaken by the Russians, under the command of 
Captain Krusenstern, the officers of the ship Nadeshda erected 
this monument to the memory of the English Captain Clerke, 
on the 15th of September, 1805.’ And on the side facing the 
south ;—‘ Here rest the ashes of Lisle de la Croyeére, the astro- 
nomer attached to the expedition commanded by Commodore 
Behring in the year 1741.’ We quote with pleasure this hon- 
orable testimony of the sympathy and respect of the Russian 
officers towards strangers.* 

Seven Japanese had been wrecked in the preceding Autumn 
on one of the Kurile islands, and conducted by a Russian priest 
to St Peter and St Paul. They were skilful and industrious, 
and it was the intention of the Russian authorities to send them 
to Kodiac, where they would have been very useful, but they 
were at last transferred to Werckroy Kamtschatka. They 
seemed pleased with their situation, and expressed a desire to 
embrace the Christian religion. A day was appointed for the 
ceremony, and their behavior removed all suspicion, that they 
were anxious to return to their country. But on a sudden they 
were missed ; and it was discovered that they had departed in 





*Tt is a curious circumstance that William de Lisle, as well as 
Lewis, and Joseph Nicholas de Lisle, were more or less connected 
with Russia. Of William de Lisle it is reported that Peter the Great 
made him a visit, at Paris, and was surprised to learn from him more 
about his empire than he knew himself. Lewis is the astronomer, 
whose memory, as was just observed, had been honored by three dif- 
ferent scientific and maritime expeditions. He was the companion of 
Gmelin and Miller in their tour through a great part of Siberia, and 
died while he was engaged in exploring the unknown Northwest coast 
of America. Joseph Nicholas, who was a younger brother of the pre- 
ceding, but was superior to him in astronomical knowledge, and left 
more monuments of his zeal for science, went to Russia in 1726, and 
departed from it ill pleased with the treatment he had experienced. 
Yet one of his inventions (if it deserve that name), a thermometer, the 
freezing point of which is marked 150°, is still in use in Russia, and 
must bring him often to the recollection at least of the meteorological 
observers in that country. A memoir written by him on the climate 
of Siberia, may be found in the Transactions of the French Academy 
for the year 1749. 
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their own boat, though it was leaky and open, and without any 
other provision than a little rice. ‘The attempts to overtake 
them were vain, but intelligence was afterwards received, that 
they safely reached their home. 

The attention of the public in this country has lately been 
drawn to a family, who were exiled to Siberia, and whom the 
emperor Alexander recalled from banishment soon after he 
mounted the imperial throne. M. de Krusenstern relates an- 
other instance less affecting than the story of Prascovia Lopou- 
loff, but hardly less curious, considering it to be among the few 
records that have been gathered with respect to the private 
history, the sufferings, and the unexpected deliverance of exiles 
in Siberia. Cook and La Peyrouse have both excited a gene- 

ral interest towards an exile by the name of Iwasdekin, who, 
at the time these navigators visited the coast of Kamtschatka, 
was probably without any hope of ever recovering his liberty. 

But M. de Krusenstern gives us some details respecting this 
individual, long after he had obtained his pardon. Iwasdekin 
had, like Lopouloff, been banished on account of his participa- 
tion in a conspiracy against the empress Elizabeth; but he was 
besides suspected of ‘having abused the authority delegated to 
him in the capacity of superintendent of the district of Jakutsk, 
and of having committed a murder from the impulse of violent 
passions, which, as he seems himself to have confessed, he was 
not always able to control. ‘The empress Catherine refused 
to grant him his liberty, notwithstanding the interest which 
Cook’s account of his misfortunes must have raised in his fa- 
vor, in the mind of a princess so desirous of gaining popularity, 
and so solicitous of showing her regard for men eminent in 
science and literature. It was not till the late emperor Alex- 
ander came to the throne, that he recovered his liberty, and 
obtained at the same time, the means of returning to St Pe- 
tersburg. But he delayed his departure, and though often 
tempted to leave the place which reminded him of his long 
sufferings, he still remained in Siberia, and was found by our 
travellers enjoymg indolent repose at a very advanced age. 
He had some momentary wishes to embark in the Nadeshda, 
but his age, as well as his habits from so long a residence in Sibe- 
ria, must have prevented his accomplishing that design. 

The Nadeshda left Awatcha bay on the 9th of October, 
for Macao, it being the same day on which Cook’s vessels, the 
Resolution and Discovery, sailed from that port twentysix years 
before, destined for the same place. 
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Captain Krusenstern gives an account of Kamtschatka, its 
inhabitants and productions, and of the changes that had taken 
place since the time of Cook. In that period, the people had 
experienced a mournful diminution of their numbers. Up- 
wards of five thousand died in the years 1800 and 1801. 
That great morta! lity was the result chiefly of an epidemic dis- 
ease, which had its source for the most part in excessive labor 
and want. ‘The aborigines of Kamtschatka impress us with the 
more interest, as their condition nearly resembles that of the 
natives of this country, and they are probably doomed to the 
same destiny. They are a people of great antiquity, probably 
the descendants of Mongolians, and have inhabited for many 
ages the country over which they are now scattered. Yet the 
description which is given of those Asiatic subjects of Russia 
by the author, raises them in moral dignity to a higher elevation, 
than in truth can be assigned to our Indians. Honesty and good 
nature are as prevailing traits of character among the former, 
as cunning and revenge among the latter. ‘It is altogether im- 
possible,’ says M. de Krusenstern, ‘ for a people to be more 
honest than they are, and it is as rare to find a cheat among 
the Kamtschatdales, as a man of property. The burdens, 
which weigh the most heavily on that declining race of men, 
result from the want of regular communication by good roads, 
or by water. ‘The Kamtschatdales are the mail carriers, the 
guides to travellers and messengers, and in some sort, also, the 
involuntary innkeepers of their country. ‘They are required to 
furnish dogs for travelling, and generally feed without remuner- 
ation those which belong to the travellers. During the two or 
three summer months, “they are obliged to row their boats 
whenever a soldier or any other itinerant calls onthem. Their 
little household is far from prospering in such absences. It is 
somewhat consoling to learn, upon M. de Krusenstern’s testi- 
mony, that the governor, who resided in Kamtschatka until the 
year 1808, endeavored to improve the condition of the people. 

The Kamtschatdale women are much superior in beauty to 
the fair among our aborigines, Their shape is far from being 
ungraceful, their skin is delicate, and their feet and hands small. 
There is a great disproportion between the numbers of the sex- 
es, both among the natives and the Russian inhabitants. ‘ At 
St Peter and St Paul there were not five and twenty females, 
for perhaps one hundred and eighty persons of the other sex.’ 
And it is stated, that ‘ Ishiga is the only place in Kamtschatka 
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where the number of the women exceeds that of the men; and 
the reason assigned for this is, that most of the families are re- 
lated to one another, and according to the laws of the Greek 
church, the most distant relations are not allowed to marry.’ 
The governor encouraged the pilgrimages of the soldiers to 
that city, in the expectation that they would not only contract 
marriages, but improve their private manners by becoming thus 
united with the fair daughters of Ishiga. 

The Kamtschatdales have few peculiar diseases, although 
they have few physicians, and not one was found at St Peter 
and St Paul. Frequent cases of ophthalmy may be ascribed 
to the continuance of snow for nine or ten months in the year. 
Malte-Brun mentions, we know not on what authority, the re- 
markable fact, that innoculation has long been used among 
them, and that they perform the operation by means of fish 
bones instead of lancets. 

The description of St Peter and St Paul in the Russian ac- 
count is very dismal, and may be expressed in two words, bar- 
renness and depopulation. But further inland the country 
puts on a brighter aspect, at least in regard to provisions. On 
the borders of the Kamtschatka river, where rye, barley, buck- 
wheat, and oats are cultivated with success, almost every spe- 
cies of garden stuff is also found to thrive. ‘ We received from 
thence,’ says the author, ‘not only potatoes and carrots, but 
cucumbers, lettuce, and very excellent cabbages. It has long 
since been proposed to introduce the different species of Sibe- 
rian corn, which shoots up quickly, and soon ripens, and is 
consequently well calculated for this country, where the sum- 
mers are short; such, for instance, as the Tartarian corn, the 
Siberian buckwheat, as also, instead of the European, the Si- 
berian hemp.’ Raspberries, strawberries, whortleberries, and 
several other kinds of similar fruits are in plenty towards the 
end of the summer, and furnish a palatable conserve for the 
winter. Reindeer, argalis (or wild sheep), wild ducks, geese, 
and hares are abundant. ‘T’he inhabitants are in need of no- 
thing so much as corn, timber, and salt. Gunpowder would 
be a great convenience to them, but the conveyance by land is 
difficult and dangerous, and the sale forbidden. 

The climate of the peninsula of Kamtschatka is not exces- 
sively severe, and were it not for frequent fogs, it would be as 
healthy, and tolerable, as the greater part of the Russian em- 
pire. ‘I passed,’ says M. de Krusenstern, ‘ all the summe) 
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months in Kamtschatka, during two years; that is to say, the 
whole of June, a part of July, and the whole of August and 
September, and can affirm that in these four months, there 
were as many pleasant and cheerful days, as in any other place 
under the same latitude. ‘The month of June was as beautiful 
as it can possibly be in the most favored climate ; and yet they 
consider this month as too early to till the land, although the 
snow has at that time quite disappeared from the mountains, 
and the earth is thoroughly thawed.’ The social situation of 
that province affords proofs of the good effect, which remote- 
Hi ness, solitude, and mutual wants, have on the character of man ; 
His and we must dissent from our author in considering this condi- 
tion as a cause of the great mortality, that reigns both among 
the natives and the Russian inhabitants. No difference is ob- 
served between ‘ the life of the officer, the merchant, the priest, 
or the soldier. The one may indeed possess more money 
than the other, but as money is not held here in any estimation, 
this naturally produces a great equality in their rank, at least in 
their mode of living.’ Nor does this operate against the disci- 
| pline of the troops. 

| Siberia and the peninsula of Kamtschatka in particular, are 





better known than might be expected from their remoteness. 
: Took, Coxe, King, Hermann, Gmelin, Georgi, and Pallas, have 


described the resources, the situation, and the natural features 
of Siberia, in the greatest detail. Malte-Brun has furnished a 
good epitome of those works, and the care he takes to refer to 
' his authorities, adds to the merit of his abstract. More may 
th be expected from the new edition of Richter’s geography, a 
work, which, for the vast information it contains, has never yet 
been excelled. 
yi The latest public account of the peninsula of Kamtschatka, 
! is that of Captain John Dundas Cochrane, who represents its 
situation as still very deplorable. He remained in that country 
i eleven months, and departed from it in July, 1822. His re- 
marks on the climate coincide well enough with those of the 
Russian navigator. He describes the Kamtschatdales as a 
hospitable and honest people. ‘The small number that re- 
| main of that ancient race, perhaps five hundred in the whole, 
| reside on the northern coast beyond Tygil and Nishey Kamt- 
schatka. ‘The population of Kamtschatka is, according to the 
same traveller, four thousand five hundred and seventyfour in- 
dividuals, of both sexes, and all ages, Russians, Kamtschat- 
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dales, and Koriacs. ‘This eccentric pedestrian proposes seve- 
ral measures, which he thinks would promote the prosperity of 
Kamtschatka. ‘That country had a special claim to his _phi- 
lanthropic interest, as he was captivated by the charms of one, 

we must suppose, of its fairest daughters. Yet of the marriage 
he speaks rather as an amateur of the curious and the rare, 
than as a doating and fond lover. ‘The ceremony,’ says he, 
‘ was attended with much more pomp and parade than if it had 
been celebrated in England. It took place on the 8th of Jan- 
uary, and I certainly am the first Englishman that ever married 
a Kamtschatdale, and my wife undoubtedly the first native of 
that peninsula that ever visited happy Britain.’ With respect 
to the political administration, he points out two principal de- 

fects in the existing system; the one, that the seat of govern- 
ment is at St Peter and St 'p aul, which, were it but for the 
want of wood, can never become a considerable place ; and 
the other, the shortness of the period which the persons called 
to the civil command of the province are disposed, or allowed 
to remain there. In the Spanish colonies, also, and particularly 
in those where civilization had made little progress, the frequent 
change of governors was long ago considered, by sagacious ob- 
servers, as a great grievance to the inhabitants. 

In throwing, as it were, a last longing glance at Siberia, 
Captain Cochrane says ; 

‘ Provisions and clothing are cheap ; taxes are not known; the 
climate is healthy ;—and what can man more desire? I looked 
again to the east, and bade adieu, thankful for the many marks 
of esteem and kindness which I had received from the hands of its 
hospitable people. Descending the western branch of the Ural 
mountains, [ soon found myself again in Europe ; the land of malt, 
the fireside home, again had charms for the traveller. The sensa- 
tions I experienced upon quitting the most favored quarter of the 
globe, were nothing when compared to the present. Then I thought 
I was going only to the abode of misery, vice, and cruelty, while 
now I knew I had come from that of humanity, hospitality, and 
kindness. I looked back to the hills, which are, as it were, the 
barrier between virtue and vice, but felt in spite of it a desire to 
return, and end there my days; and so strong is still that desire, 
that [ should not hesitate to bid adieu to politics, war, and other 
refined pursuits, to enjoy in Siberia, those comforts which may 
be had without fear of foreign or domestic disturbance.’ 

After making sufficient allowance for the enthusiastic temper 
of this traveller, we can easily believe, that Siberia deserves the 
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attention of the Russian government, and would rapidly prosper 
under a wise administration. While M. de Sparansky presided 
over the affairs of that vast country, many improvements were 
introduced ; and it seems, that his influence with the court, . 
since his return to St Petersburg, has incessantly been di- 
rected towards the promotion of its prosperity. 

We now return to the Russian navigators, and in accompa- 
nying them to the coast of China, we must pass over the nu- 
merous observations they made in those regions, tending to the 
improvement of geography and physical science. We can 
only add that no opportunity was lost to advance these great 
objects of the expedition. After a voyage of nearly two 
months the Nadeshda anchored in the road of Macao on the 
20th of November. 

The appearance of a Russian ship of war at Macao, was a 
perplexing event to the Chinese governor at Canton. It is ev- 
ident from Lord Macartney’s embassy, that besides the jealousy 
of the court of Pekin towards other nations, and its aversion to 
entertain with them regular political relations, many difficulties 
in the way of establishing such relations arise, even without the 
immediate knowledge of the emperor, from the inferior author- 
ities resident at Canton. ‘These latter are always extremely 
alive to the danger of being denounced to their sovereign for 
their abuses, or as acting towards foreigners in contradiction 
to the orders of the court. The attentions and honors 
with which Lord Macartney’s embassy was received at 
Pekin, and along its journey, must chiefly be ascribed to its 
having landed in a port, where few foreign vessels had ever 
before been admitted, and to the vessel that carried the em- 
bassy having the exclusive and imposing character of a national 
ship of war. It may in justice be said, to the praise of the indi- 
viduals who composed that diplomatic expedition, and of those 
who had regulated all the measures preparatory to it, that a 
greater success ought to have crowned an undertaking so ably 
conducted. ‘The presents sent to Pekin had surely a good 
influence on the minds of the Chinese, however disdainfully 
they seemed to look on them. 

The Nadeslida appeared under quite different auspices. 
There was no ambassador of high rank on board; no letter 
for the emperor; no pomp, or long raised expectation. If 
England inspires the Chinese with apprehensions, by the vi- 
cinity of the British possessions in India to the Chinese fron- 
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tier ; if, particularly at the time when Lord Macartney arrived 
in China, resentment existed for a supposed cooperation of his 
government with their hostile neighbors, Russia must at all 
times excite much greater apprehensions in that suspicious and 
jealous nation. Besides, Russia having the privilege of enter- 
taining commercial relations by land, and all trade by sea with 
Russia being expressly prohibited by the court of Pekin to its 
subjects, there was neither ground nor pretext to favor unex- 
pected guests, the object of whose visit was unknown. Yet by 
the friendly and efficient intervention of the British factors, all 
difficulties were removed, the cargoes of both the Russian ves- 
sels (for the Newa had rejoined the Nadeshda at Macao) were 
sold, and in return they were permitted to export products of 
the country, both operations being conducted through English 
merchants. However, at that time an embassy from the court 
of St Petersburg was in contemplation, and, upon the whole, 
it is very probable that the Russian expedition would not have 
experienced any real ill treatment from so cunning and wary a 
government, as that of China. It is almost certain that no or- 
der had been procured from Pekin for detaining the vessels. 
M. de Krusenstern is, however, of a different opinion, and he 
insinuates that had the order been carried seriously into exe- 
cution, he would have sustained by arms the dignity of his flag. 
Without pretending to have been enabled to acquire a great 
deal of knowledge of the character of the Chinese, by his short 
stay at Canton, Captain Krusenstern thinks himself authorized 
by his personal observation to confirm Barrow’s opinion of the 
moral inferiority of that country. He thinks, also, that its hap- 
piness is more apparent than real, and he infers, from the fre- 
quent insurrections which had broken out in it, even under the 
more energetic government of the ‘Tartarian sovereigns, that 
it is destitute even of that repose, which is commonly the only 
blessing of countries governed by despotic rulers. He believes 
that a general revolution is, however, the less probable, be- 
cause the population is so extensive, the country so vast, and 
nothing exists in the character and condition of the people, 
which is likely to bring forth men endued with the qualities ne- 
cessary for directing a great national movement. In the re- 
peated disturbances which have occurred, most of the conspir- 
ators have given themselves up to the power against which they 
had rebelled, and such only as were taken with arms in their 
hands have been excluded from the pardon usually granted to 
those who had joined in these undertakings. 
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We must refer the reader to the work itself, for the detail 
our author gives of the resources of the rebels in 1805, of the 
association of malecontents which then existed under the name 
of Tien-tie-Koe, or Heaven and Earth, and the Pelieu-Kiao, 
or enemies of the strange religion, and of the personal charac- 
ter of the reigning emperor. He also speaks of the state of 
the Christian religion in China, and the persecutions with which 
it was threatened. 

His remarks respecting the commerce of the English, 
Dutch, Portuguese, and French with China, offer nothing that 
may be considered interesting for its novelty. The Spaniards 
carried on a commercial intercourse from the Philippine islands, 
which was, however, limited to one or two ships sent to Canton, 
and a few small vessels to Emey and the southeast coast of China. 
The Danish trade is conducted with great regularity and econ- 
omy, but to a very small extent. ‘The author’s observations on 
the American trade with Canton are sufficiently accurate, but 
relate to an early period. 


‘The spirit of commerce,’ says he, ‘ is perhaps nowhere greater 
than in America. Being skilful seamen, they man their ships 
with a smaller crew, in which respect it appears almost impossible 
to excel them. ‘Their vessels are besides so admirably construct- 
ed, that they sail better than many ships of war, and I have known 
the captains of some of them at Canton, who have made the voy- 
age thence to America and back again in ten months. While 
we were there, the ship Fanny arrived towards the latter end of 
December, which in the short space of twelve months, had sailed 
from Canton to Philadelphia, from Philadelphia to Lisbon, and 
thence again to Canton; so that she must have unloaded and 
taken fresh cargoes on board with an extraordinary rapidity. Be- 
sides, the return to Canton, owing to the contrary monsoon, could 
only be effected by the eastern passage, that is to say, by the 
northern part of the great ocean, round the Pelew islands. When 
we left Canton she was again perfectly ready for sea, on her in- 
tended return to Philadelphia, the whole term of her stay not hav- 
ing exceeded five weeks. ‘The Americans avail themselves quick- 
ly of every advantage that is offered to them in trade; and we 
witnessed the arrival of one of their ships at Canton with a valua- 
ble cargo of sandal wood, which the captain had brought from the 
Fidgees, a group of islands, known as well for their situation, as 
for the cruelty of their inhabitants. Not one among them affords 
a safe anchorage; and in the month of December, 1804, an Eng- 
lish ship was stranded on one of them, and the whole crew perish- 
ed. The American, of which we are speaking, had run consid- 
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erable risk of falling a prey to the cruelty of the inhabitants. 
Some persons accompanied them from 'Tongataboo to the Fidgee 
islands, who were all murdered the moment they landed, with the 
exception of one man and woman, whom the Americans brought 
to China. Sandal wood is so scarce and so highly esteemed in 
China, that the captain, whose cargo cost him nothing but the 
trouble of felling it, disposed of it to a very great advantage. 

‘Of all the different species of teas, the Americans, as well as 
the English, take only a very small quantity of the best. Of the 
green teas, the Americans take a particular kind of Hyson, 
which costs here from thirtysix to forty taels the picul; but the 
greater part of the teas which the English and the Americans 
carry from Canton is Congo and Bohea. ‘The last is indeed the 
very worst that grows. ‘lhe price of it at Canton is very low; 
only eleven or twelve taels the picul.’ p. 332. 

In another place, the author observes with respect to teas ; 

‘ There is never any difficulty in procuring a cargo of this latter 
article at Canton. ‘The magazines of the Chinese merchants be- 
ing overstocked with it, they not only sell it at a just and reason- 
able price, but take the goods of the purchaser at a high rate in 
return. If there be no particular cause of mistrust, the Chinese 
merchant readily advances a cargo of tea on credit, in order to get 
rid of it, and this induces the Americans to give the preference to 
this article, since it affords them the advantage of making a bet- 
ter bargain with the goods they import, and of being sooner de- 
spatched ; an object of considerable importance at Canton, the 
stay there being attended with much expense, while the health of 
the crew is a good deal at stake.’ p. 331. 

Captain Krusenstern enlarges on the advantages which 
Russia, and especially the Russian North American company, 
might derive from a commerce with Canton. He is persuaded 
that the Chinese government would not make much difficulty 
in admitting the merchant vessels of his nation on the same 
footing on which France, Sweden, and Denmark are permitted 
to carry on their trade. ‘The organization and conduct of the 
Danish East India company is, according to him, a good model 
for the management of such a commerce. The importation of 
ordinary teas would be beneficial to the great mass of the Rus- 
sian people, inasmuch as it would diminish their propensity for 
strong liquors. 

On the 9th of February, 1806, both vessels under the com- 
mand of Captain Krusenstern sailed from Whampoa, proceed- 
ing through the Chinese sea towards the straits of Gaspar. 
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The passage of these straits is said to be as safe as that of 
Banka, and shorter. Without meeting with any disaster, they 
arrived at St Helena. Here they found it difficult to procure 
flour, as the expedition sent to the Rio de la Plata under Sir 
Home Popham, and that to the Cape of Good Hope, had much 
lessened the usual resources of the island. Doctor Tilesius, 
the botanist, was not permitted to make an excursion in the 
interior of the island, in consequence of a recent discovery, 
that another foreigner, who had apparently come with the same 
purpose, had been occupied in drawing plans of the fortifica- 
tions. The war that had broken out between Russia and 
France, obliged the expedition to avoid the privateers in the 
British Channel, by entering the North Sea through the passage 
between the Shetland and the Orkney islands. 

After a passage from China of five months and twentyfour 
days, the Nadeshda reached Copenhagen. ‘The crew and offi- 
cers were in perfect health. On the 19th of August she arrived 
at Cronstadt, having been absent three years and twelve days. 
Not one of the crew had died; and the ship had not lost a 
mast or yard, anchor or cable. ‘This is indeed a remarkable 
fact, considering that this was the first Russian voyage round 
the world, and becomes still more so, if compared with the 
fate of most of the French maritime expeditions, even when 
directed by officers whose scientific knowledge and skill cannot 
be questioned. In the Russian officers, such success proves 
extensive practice and intelligence, and in the crew, that pa- 
tience, spirit of subordination, and quick apprehension, for which, 
indeed, the Russians of all classes are remarkable. 

In throwing a general glance on the operations of the Rus- 
sian expedition, we find that it fulfilled the expectations of its 
government, as far as it depended on the naval officers. The 
ill success of the embassy to Japan can only be ascribed to 
M. de Resanoff, if indeed the difficulty of treating with that coun- 
try be not a sufficient plea for any failure. Russia has become 
by that expedition a coadjutor in the advancement of hydrog- 
raphy and geography. The Russian flag was made known to 
countries and people, that had no idea of Russia and its re- 
sources. The merit of an exact survey of the Washington 
islands is almost equal to the merit of their discovery. Some 
additional information has been obtained of various portions 
of the globe, and particularly of China, Great Japan, and 
Kamtschatka ; some errors in hydrography, sanctioned by the 
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authority of distinguished navigators, as for instance La Pé- 
rouse, have been removed ; and views of national and general 
improvement have been brought, in the most impressive and 
engaging manner, to the consideration of the Russian gov- 
ernment. 

The third volume of the account of M. de Krusenstern’s 
expedition has not yet been translated either into English or 
French. It contains several valuable memoirs, written by the 
three scientific gentlemen, who accompanied. him, namely, 
Doctor Horner the astronomer, Doctor Tilesius the naturalist 
and draftsman and Doctor Espenberg the physician. 

The first memoir, by Doctor Tilesius, treats very amply of 
a natural object well known by sight to those who navigate be- 
tween the tropics; we mean that beautiful and enigmatical wa- 
ter insect, commonly named the Portuguese man-of-war. This 
singular animal had several times been delineated, described, 
and endowed with names, yet not only its denominations 
were various, but also the nature and characteristics ascribed 
to it. According to some it was a Polypus, according to others 
a Zoophyte, and others ranged it among the Mollusca. Natu- 
ralists who followed in the steps of Linné, have called it the 
Physalis. Wonderful as are all the works of Providence, ad- 
mirably fitted as are the several parts of each created being for 
their several functions, complex in their composition as they 
sometimes at first seem, while yet they are always found to be 
really so simple and suitable in their action, on a nearer investiga- 
tion, we may, nevertheless, venture to rank this little animated 
creature among the most curious phenomena of nature. <A 
worm between six and eight inches im length, which is found but 
in certain latitudes, has seemingly the skill and knowledge of an 
experienced navigator, and is in itself a little ship. Its evolu- 
tions are according to the winds; it raises and lowers its sail. 
which is a membrane provided with elevating and depressing 
organs. When filled with air it is so light, that it swims on the 
surface of alcohol, and is at the same time, provided with a 
structure, which furnishes it with the necessary ballast. 

When high winds would endanger its existence, it descends 
into the deep, and is never seen on the surface of the water. 
From the under side of the body proceed fibres, which extend 
twenty feet in length, and are so elastic and delicate, that they 
wind in a spiral form like a screw, serving at once as anchors, 
defensive and offensive weapons, pneumatic tubes, and feelers. 
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The insect has the colors of the rainbow ; its crest, which per- 
forms the office of a sail, is intersected with pink and blue veins, 
trimmed with a rosy border, and swells with the wind, or at the 
animal’s pleasure. ‘The fibres contain a viscous matter, which 
has the property of stinging like nettles, and produces pus- 
tules. It acts-so strongly, that vessels in which they have been 
kept for a time must be repeatedly washed before they can be 
used. ‘These fibres may be cut off without depriving them 
or the rest of the insect of the principle of life; and the sepa- 
ration takes place spontaneously, whenever the glutinous matter 
comes in contact with a hard surface, like the sides of a glass 
globe. ‘The insect has, however, dangerous enemies in small 
dolphins, and medusz, against which neither its nautical skill 
nor its poison can defend it. ‘To the natural philosopher, this 
little animal is a curious exemplification of the principles of 
hydrostatics and of hygrometry, as its bladder is perhaps among 
the best substances that can be used for the delicate instru- 
ments of the latter science. ‘To the physiologist it has the same 
importance as the rest of that class of beings, of which every part 
is endowed with an uncommonly strong principle of vitality, and 
which have therefore not improperly been called biota by Doc- 
tor Hill. To a contemplative mind, the wonderful organization 
of the Physalis must be a new proof that hardly any great effort 
of human ingenuity, perseverance, courage, and skill, is without 
a duplicate of more astonishing workmanship, simplicity, and 
sagacity, in beings coming from the hand of the Author of cre- 
ation. If navigation is justly deemed the most daring enter- 

rise of man, it may be considered as a remedy against pride 
to know that there exists a worm, which an all powerful Prov- 
idence has at once made a navigator and a ship, a hydrostatic 
and pneumatic engine, a being destitute of mind, and yet one 
that watches the winds, and rides on the waves.* 

Another paper by Doctor Tilesius is on the Jocko, or Orang 
Outang of Borneo. The author found a living specimen at 
Macao, in the possession of the Portuguese governor. It was 
as large as a child three or four years old. The Jocko is 





* In Louis Choris’s ‘ Voyage Pittoresque autour du Monde,’ (Paris, 
1822,) is a delineation of the Physalis, but it gives an imperfect 
idea of the insect. M. Choris was the painter of Captain Kotzebue’s 
expedition, which had principally for its object to explore the Mulgrave 
islands, and Behring’s and Torres’ Straits. Doctor Tilesius’s Memoir 
on the Physalis occupies one hundred and eight quarto pages. 
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smaller than the Pongo, or Chipanzee, of Africa. Doctor Ti- 
lesius, being obviously a warm admirer of Doctor Gall’s system, 
found the organ of observation strongly marked on the forehead 
of that monkey, and as strongly confirmed by its habits. It 
had a melancholy air, and was suspicious, but tame, tranquil, 
and of a gentle disposition. It examined everything curiously, 
approached the visiters, seized their hands, touched and _in- 
spected their dresses, climbed up their persons to coax and ca- 
ress them, kissed its master and the Caffre who tended it, and 
showed its displeasure by shaking its head, and by distrustful 
side looks, but never by fierceness and malignity. Doctor Ti- 
lesius, in comparing the Caffre with the monkey, considered 
the first to be the very lowest of human creatures, and the 
Orang Outang the animal nearest to man in intellect. The 
African was a slave of the governor, and had no other business 
than to be keeper of the ‘ wild man of the wood.’ The author 
does not countenance the wonderful accounts of the Jocko, in 
which this creature has been said by some travellers to light a 
fire and exercise the culinary arts; nor does his description 
approach the astonishing tale of Grandpré respecting a Pongo, 
or Cujoe, which was a skilful sailor, and almost displayed men- 
tal faculties. We have not room to analyze or examine Doctor 
Horner’s memoirs on the temperature of the sea, at different 
depths, and in different places, on the specific weight of sea 
water, and on the oscillations of the barometer, although they 
are ingenious, and apparently the results of numerous and care- 
ful observations. We must also pass over the paper by Doctor 
Espenberg on the health of the ship’s company, and the two 
memoirs of M. de Krusenstern, the one on currents at sea, and 
the other on the tides in the harbor of Nangasaky.* 





* That the temperature of the sea diminishes at a certain depth, has 
long since been observed ; and the subject has been examined after the 
ordinary method of experiment and induction by distinguished philoso- 
phers, and principally by R. Foster; but the law of decrease has not 
been yet well ascertained. Doctor Horner presumes from his own ex- 
periments that the temperature of the ocean ceases to change at seven 
hundred and twenty feet below the surface, in latitude 23° N. where it 
is in Jund 13° 3’ Reaumur; in the sea of Japan, in latitude 27°, at six 
hundred feet, where the thermometer is in November 3° Reaumur; in 
the Atlantic, in latitude 30°, at six hundred and sixty feet, the temper- 
ature being in June 13° 5/; and in the sea of Ochotzk, in latitude 43°, 
at one hundred and fifty feet, where the temperature is in August 1° 
5’. This latter fact would prove that the solar rays have not a con- 
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_ It is strange that the Atlas, destined to accompany the Ger- 
man original account of the voyage, should have the explana- 
tions in the Russian language. The English and French pub- 
lishers have forborne to risk the expense of republishing so 
large a collection of maritime views, portraits, sketches, land- 
scapes, and’ representations of all sorts of objects, yet they 
might have given some charts, which would have afar valu- 
able not more to geographers than to navigators. e Atlas is 
one of the most voluminous that has ever been annexed to the 
account of a nautical expedition. It contains about one hundred 
and forty plates, the most valuable of which are charts and 
maritime views. A few other sketches are curious; some of 
the designs relative to natural history are not uninteresting ; 
but the draughtsman might have left in his portfolio his other 
performances, and particularly the repetitions of the same ob- 
ject, as for instance, the Tomb of Captain Clerke, the Monkey 
of Borneo with the Caffre, and the several skulls, drawn for 
the gratification, we suppose, of craniologists. ‘The portraits 
of savages and half. savages might also have been more spar- 
ingly introduced. We advise all such persons, as expect to 
find models of beauty among uncivilized men, to look at the 
Kamtschatdales, Kurilians, Tartars, and others exhibited in 
this Atlas, except the natives of Nukahiva, who, in spite of 
their tattoo, bear out the author’s assertion of the nobleness of 
their stature, and the symmetry and elegance of their forms. 
The Atlas, however, bespeaks royal munificence, and if we find 
fault with the superabundance of plates, it is because of the ob- 
stacles which it throws in the way of the circulation of the 
work among those, for whose instruction and use it was chiefly 
designed.* 
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stant, equal, and determinining influence upon the temperature of the 
sea. According to Bouguer, they penetrate six hundred and seventy- 
eight feet, and the heat extends perhaps a little further, though sea- 
water is a bad conductor of it. 

Doctor Horner combats the theory of the bottom of the sea being a 
mass of ice, on the ground that water does not freeze as long as it 
contains any heterogeneous substance ; and supposing it to relinquish 
its salts, the strata, whose specific weight is thus diminished, would, 
instead of sinking and turning into ice, rise into the higher and warmer 
regions. Our author is rather inclined to presume that the bottom of 
the sea consists of beds of salt. 

*We my here mention the Hydrographical Chart of the World, se- 
parately published by M. de Krusenstern. The original title is Alige- 
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Thus far our remarks haye been applied to the Voyage of 
Commodore Krusensternj"and the Memoirs attached to it, all 
published in three volumes, and in three different years, as will 
be seen by consulting the first title at the head of this article. 
The English translation is in two volumes, but this is incom- 
plete, the Memoirs, as well as the Atlas, being omitted. We 
now proceed to another work by the same author, on the vo- 
cabularies of several Asiatic languages, which has never been 
translated from the original German. 

These vocabularies are founded on data collected by several 
officers of the Russian navy. Lieutenant Davidoff, who was 
in the service of the Russian American company, and had 
made two voyages to the Northwest coast of America, furnished 
to M. de Krusenstern the vocabulary of the Aimos. This offi- 
cer was sent with two armed vessels, by M. Resanoff, the ap- 
pointed envoy to Japan, on an expedition against some Japanese, 
who had settled on the Kuriles, and in the bay of Anewa and 
Romansoff. Most of them were destroyed. ‘This success did 
not, however, avail him much with his mandator, for the latter 
pretended that he had expressly recommended to him to pro- 
ceed with mildness and moderation. Davidoff and his com- 
panion, Chwostoff, were thrown into prison on their return to 
Ochotzk, not by any command of the court, but by the will of 
the chief of that local government. Such an expedition, as 
M. de Krusenstern well observes, could not bring the Russians into 
favor with the Japanese government. ‘The prisoners escaped, 
and took refuge at Jakutsk, having passed the distance of a 
thousand versts from Ochotzk, through marshes and forests, 
without means or assistance, and obliged to wander out of the 
road to avoid being discovered by those, who might have been 
sent in pursuit of them. ‘They were not molested by the au- 
thorities of Jakutsk, and soon after their arrival in that city they 
were called to St Petersburg, and the governor of Ochotzk 
was dismissed, and delivered up to a court of justice. They 
served afterwards with much distinction during the war against 
Sweden, in the army of Count Buxhoiien. On their return to 
the Russian metropolis, they were walking together late one 





meine Welt-Charte, nach Mercators Projection entworfen von 4. I. de 
Krusenstern, Cap. der Russichen Marine. London. 1815. To this he 
has since added the results of Captain Parry’s researches. It contains 
the routes of several other expeditions, and is creditable to the author 
for its accuracy and handsome execution. 
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evening over the bridge across the Neva, when the drawbridge 
was up for the passage of vessels. At that time a vessel was 
lying between two of the bridge boats. Chwostoff, in attempting 
to leap from one boat to another, fell by accident into the water. 
His faithful friend sprang after him, and struggled to save him, 
but both were carried away by the rapidity of the stream and 
drowned.* 

Of the Aimos language but a few words had been collected, 
until Davidoff formed his vocabulary, which consists of nearly 
two thousand. The vocabulary of the Tschuktchi was com- 
posed by L. Koscheleff, on an expedition to that tribe.t The 
great philologist, Frederick Adelung, has not only revised these 
vocabularies, but compared them with the manuscript vocabu- 
laries of two other dialects as little known. He remarks in 
some notes inserted in the work before us, that the Tschuktchi, 
whose vocabulary has been collected by Koscheleff, are that 
branch of the tribe of that name, who inhabit the coast of Ori- 
ental Asia, and the promontory of ‘T'schutschoi-noss. He adds 
that he has compared it with the one formed by Doctor Mesk, 
the physician of Captain Billings’s expedition, which is contain- 
ed in a comparative dictionary of seven dialects, taken from the 
languages of the T’schuktchi, Kamtschatdales, and Kuriles. 

We have next the vocabularies of the Koljinchen and Kinais. 
The former of these is a tribe on the Northwest coast of 
America, opposite the Silka islands, but whose regular resi- 
dence is not known with more certainty than that of most of 
the other tribes settled on that coast. Davidoff had collected 
these materials, which may yet be of utility for a history of the 
origin of the population of America. Adelung has compared 
them with a collection of about twelve hundred expressions ob- 
tained by Resanoff, and belonging to the idioms of Unalashka, 
Kinai, Tchugag, Ugallachmus, and Koljusch. 

For the following remarks on this subject, we are indebted to 
the well known philologist of our own country, Mr Du Ponceau. 





* There is a more extensive piogrephy ‘of both these officers in the 
preface, prefixed to Davidoff’s Voyage to America, by the admiral 
and secretary of state, Tscheschkoff. Davidoff was a well informed 
officer, as well in the practice as in the theory of his profession ; and 
had a taste for science and literature. . 

+ He procured a skull of a Kamtschatdale, which is now in the pos- 
session of the eminent anatomist, Loder. The Kamtschatdales have 
such a reverence for the deceased, that it was very difficult to pro- 


cure one. 
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‘Since it has been ascertained that one nation, at least, 
clearly of American origin exists on the continent of Asia, the 
investigation of the languages of the different tribes which in- 
habit the opposite coasts of the two continents is become a 
matter of the highest interest to philosophy, anxious to trace as 
far back as possible, the course of population on the globe 
which we inhabit. A people, whose various dialects bear such 
strong affinity to each other, as to leave no doubt that they are 
all derived from the same source, and who are also connected 
by a similarity of color and conformation of their bodies, and 
by similar habits, manners, and customs, under the names of 
Greenlanders, Eskimaux, and T'schuktschi, are found to ex- 
tend themselves from the island of Greenland in the vicinity of 
Europe, across the northern continent of America to the pen- 
insula, which bears their name on the eastern coast of Asia. 
All writers agree in considering the sedentary Tschuktschi, who 
inhabit the peninsula called by the Russians T'schukstskot Noss, 
and extend themselves southward to the banks of the river 
Anadir, as a people of American origin, which is evidenced by 
their complexion, their bodily appearance, their manners, cus- 
toms, habits, and finally their language, which is a dialect of 
the Eskimaux, the same people who inhabit the opposite 
shore in the vicinity of Norton Sound,* not far from the Straits 
of Behring, which divide the two continents. 

‘In order to show the great affinity of these languages, as 
we have not room for long specimens, we shall only instance 
a few of the numerals in each of them. 


Greenland. Eskimaux. Norton Sound. T'schuktschi. 


1, Attousek, Attouset, Adowjak, Ataschek. 
2, Arlak, Mardluk, Aiba, Malgok. 

3, Pingajuah, Pingasut, Pingashook, _ Pigajut. 

4, Sissamat, Sissamat, Shetamik, Ischtamat. 
5, Tellimat, Tellimat, Dallamik, Tatlimat. 


‘These specimens are taken from Cook’s third voyage, and 
from the work under review. We might easily multiply simi- 
lar instances of affinity between these languages, which leave 
no doubt of their being dialects of the same mother tongue. 

‘From a fact of this importance, it was natural to expect 
similar affinities between other languages of the nations inhab- 


+ Mithridates, vol. III, part 3d, p. 462. Cochrane’s Pedestrian Tour, 
p. 203. 
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iting the eastern shores of Asia and the western coast of America, 
but this expectation has hitherto been disappointed. Admiral 
Krusenstern, however, who does not profess to be a philologist, 
collected vocabularies of two Asiatic and two American lan- 
guages, which he intended as an appendix to the relation of his. 
voyage, but not having received them time enough to subjoin 
them to his great work, he has published them separately for 
the benefit of the learned. Some of them had been already 
published in Russia, others he received in manuscript from 
sources which he considered sufficiently authentic. 

‘The vocabularies which he thus published are those of the 
languages of the Aimos and Tschuktschi, who inhabit the coast 
of Asia, and of the Koliusches and Kinai, who live on the op- 
posite shores of America. From as close an examination as 
we have been able to give to these vocabularies, which are very 
copious, we have not been able, except in the instance of the 
Tschuktschi, to find any resemblance or affinity between the 
Asiatic and American idioms; the language of Greenland and 
the Eskimaux seems as yet to be the only one that has pene- 
trated into Asia, and we have no evidence that any one of the 
numerous languages spoken on the Asiatic coast has made its 
way into our continent. 

‘ The language of the Rein-deer 'T’schuktschi, who live to the 
southward of the sedentary, whom we will call the American 
Tschuktschi, speak a language entirely different, closely con- 
nected with that of their southern neighbors the Koriacs, who, 
as well as themselves, are of Asiatic origin. 

‘It must be observed, however, that hitherto we have only 
been enabled to compare the languages of the people who in- 
habit the opposite coasts of Asia and America, by means of 
vocabularies, and we have not been made acquainted by 
grammars or otherwise with the grammatical forms and con- 
struction of the former. It is very much to be wished that the 
learned of the Russian empire would obtain and communicate 
to the world some information on this interesting subject, by 
which we may be enabled to institute a closer comparison be- 
tween the languages of the two continents.’ 

We shall add but few words concerning Admiral Krusen- 
stern’s last publication, the Recueil de 7 Sees Hydrogra- 
phiques. This work was published at the expense of the Russian 
government, and very wisely in a language more familiar to 
maritime nations, than the Russian or German. Its object is 
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to aid navigators in their passage through the great Southern, or 
Pacific Ocean. The Atlas, which accompanies this first vol- 
ume, is a collection of charts on a large scale, of the several 
groups of islands scattered in that wide expanse of waters. 
Those of Arrowsmith, and of the Hydrographical Board of 
Madrid, have the defect of being on too small a scale; and 
those of Cook, Vancouver, and D’Entrecasteaux are incomplete 
in what regards the northern part of the Pacific ; and they are, 
moreover, in the hands of few navigators, owing to the great 
cost of the works to which they are annexed. Most of those 
charts are likewise general maps. It has been M. de Krus- 
enstern’s earnest endeavor to fulfil conscientiously (for he really 
considered it a responsible undertaking) the task of furnishing 
the best and surest special charts. He indicates the publie 
and the inedited materials upon which he has relied, discusses 
the respective merits of these when they are contradictory, and 
gives the reasons why some are preferred by him to others, 
coming from authorities equally respectable. Thus _ his 
work is the history, the abridged repository of numerous sur- 
veys, and a report on the actual state of hydrographical know- 
ledge of the Great Ocean, according to the details scattered in 
almost all the books published throughout Europe. The 
method which he adopted has led him to discover the identity 
of many islands and rocks, which are duplicate and sometimes 
triplicate on maps, in consequence of a defective classification 
of the several groups. He therefore not only enables the nav- 
igator to avoid real dangers, but also puts an end to imagi- 
nary ones, which owed their existence to incorrect information. 

The second volume, which is not yet published, will treat of 
the northern portion of the Great Ocean, and be accompanied 
by the corresponding charts. ‘The author intended to bring it 
before the public during the last or the present year, but we 
have not yet heard of its appearance. 

The question what Spain had done for the advancement of 
knowledge was put by a savant of the name of Mason, ‘and 
Cavanilles had good’nature enough to write a large book to 
answer that pert and flippant querist. Not long since, it was 
as comically asked, Who reads an American book? It would, 
therefore, be no wonder, if it were the pleasure of some critic 
in his splenetic humor to put similar queries in regard to 
Russia. Yet, as to scientific voyages and travels, countenanc- 
ed or supported by governments alone, we should be tempted 
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to rank Russia next to England, and at all events, concede to 
her equal claims with France. It would be sufficient to point 
to Coxe’s Travels, (facetiously called by the author of the 
Pursuits of Literature, ‘ Switzer-Russico-Kamtschatka Coxe,’) 
and to Malte-Brun’s ‘ Chronological Table of Discoveries in 
Siberia ;’ to cite Krusenstern’s, Kotzebue’s, Billinghausen’s, 
Wassilief’s, and Wrangel’s expeditions ; and to rely on the as- 
surance of the first of these distinguished officers, that in 1824, 
‘there were not less than four expeditions in the Pacific Ocean, 
all of which were connected with science.’* New discoveries 
in that sea, and the survey of the neighboring coasts of the 
Russian empire, are the task of the two vessels, the Moller and 
the Senzavin,t which were equipped in the course of the last 
summer, and of which Captain Stanjy Kowitsch and Captain 
Litke are the commanders. ‘The vessels of that expedition 
will operate together until they reach the most southern Russian 
settlement on the Northwest coast of this continent. One of 
them will then pursue the survey of that coast, and of the 
Aleutian islands, while the other will range, as far as practica- 
ble, the eastern coast of Russian Asia. In the course of the 
coming autumn, they will meet again in the harbor of St Peter 
and St Paul. The following winter will be spent in ex- 
ploring the Caroline Islands, and as soon as this object 
shall have been accomplished, and the season will permit, the 
expedition will complete the survey of the Ochotzk sea. The 
employment of the vessels during the winter of 1828-9, will 
keep them near the Solomon Islands and the Moluccas; and 
after having finished the survey of that archipelago, they are 
to return to Russia by the Cape of Good Hope. At the pres- 
ent moment they must have finished their operations in the 
Society Islands, and have touched at the Sandwich Islands, and 
at Silka ; and they are perhaps already engaged on the coasts of 
Kamtschatka and the Northwest portion of our continent. 

We hope to be able shortly to give an account of another 
contribution of the Russian government to the extension of 
geographical knowledge, in a recent embassy to Bukharia. 

By the maritime expeditions of Russia, to which we have 
referred in the present article, that great empire appears almost 





* Mémoires Hydrogr. Introduction, p. ix. 
+ The third son of Admiral Krusenstern is among the young officers 
of this vessel. The Admiral, we are informed, has been appointed 
by the emperor, second director of the corps of marine cadets. 
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to verify one of Burton’s projects for a ‘ Utopia of his own ;’ 
‘a new Atlantis, a poetical commonwealth of mine own ; I will 
have certain ships sent out for new discoveries every year ; 
and the Russians may be said to have more than deserved the 
eulogium of Boterus, quoted by the same quaint, witty, and 
learned author ; ‘ Tam hyeme quam estate intrepideé sulcant 
Oceanum; et duo illorum duces, non minore audacia quam 
fortund, totius orbem terre circumnavigarunt.’ 








Arr. If.—1. Vindication of H. D. Sedgwick, with some In- 
quirtes respecting the Award in the Case of the Greek 
‘rigates. 

2. A Narrative of the material Facts in Relation to the 
Building of the two Greek Frigates. By ALEXANDER 
Conrostavios, an Agent of the Greek Government. 
Second edition. With a Postscript. 

3. Report of the Evidence and Reasons of their Award be- 
A Johannis Orlandos and Andreas Luriottis, Greek 
Deputies, of the one Part, and Le Roy, Bayard, & Co. 
‘an G. G. & S. Howland, of the other Part. By THE 
ARBITRATORS. 

4. An Exposition of the Conduct of the two Houses of 
G..G. & S. Howland, and Le Roy, Bayard, & Co. in 
Relation to the Frigates Liberator and How, in Answer 
to a Narrative on that Subject, by Mr Alexander Conto- 
stavlos. By Witi1am Bayarp. 

5. Refutation of the Reasons assigned by the Arbitrators 
for their Award in the Case of the Greek Frigates. 
By H. D. Sepewicx. 

6. An Examination of the Controversy between the “0 
Deputies and two Mercantile Houses of New York ; 
gether with a Review of the Publications on the Subjcet, 
by the Arbitrators, Messrs Emmett § Ogden, and Mr 
William Bayard. By Joun Durer and Roserr Sepe- 


WICK. 


Tue subject of the series of pamphlets just named is too 
important to be wholly pretermitted in this journal. We took 


an early opportunity to endeavor to awaken an interest in the 
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cause of Greece, among our fellow citizens, and have never 
ceased to watch, with solicitude, ihe progress of the great strug- 
gle, of which that singular and interesting land is the theatre. 
Before bringing to a close the remarks, which we intend at 
this time to offer to our readers, we shall state some circum- 
stances which justify and prompt a continued sympathy with 
the Greeks, in this their anxious struggle for freedom. But 
we deem it a preliminary duty to make a few observations on 
the subject of the pamphlets before us. 

It is not our purpose to enter into an analysis of the con- 
tents of these pamphlets, nor to relate the history of the con- 
troversy of which they are the vehicle. An extensive circula- 
tion has brought them, no doubt, directly to the knowledge of 
many of our readers, and an able digest and examination of 
their contents, has already been submitted to the public, in the 
pages of a contemporary journal of the highest respectability, 
the American Quarterly Siew Inasmuch, however, as the 
transactions connected with the Greek frigates, are of a nature 
to produce an effect on the American character abroad, and 
have already attracted the attention and become the subject of 
the comments of the foreign press, it is proper that the American 
press, in its various departments, should not pass them with- 
out notice. If we, as Americans, condemn the transactions 
which form the subject of these pamphlets, it is proper we 
should say so, and put it out of the power of foreign detractors 
to allege that such things occurred among us unnoted and 
uncondemned. 

And yet it is not without embarrassment and pain, that we 
give utterance to our feelings and impressions on this subject. 
In the construction of the Greek frigates, two mercantile houses 
of the first respectability, in New York, were employed. To 
either of them, we should, if called upon, have implicitly con- 
fided the management of much more extensive transactions ; 
and to any impeachment of the good faith and liberality of 
either of them, we should have turned an incredulous ear. 
The transactions, moreover, were various and complicated ; 
and the agency of the two houses not in all respects the same. 
To one of them may be justly ascribed the lead and governing 
spirit of these transactions; as from that house also has ema- 
nated a peremptory defence of them, even in those particulars, 
at which the public sentiment of the country has most revolted. 
It is scarcely possible, in speaking of the matter, to avoid con- 
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founding the two houses, although we apprehend the public 
feeling has justly made a decided discrimination between them, 
as to the share of censure, which belongs to each. At the 
same time, events, to which we are not justified in making more 
particular allusion, have occurred, since the termination of this 
affair, of a nature to disarm of much of its severity the temper, 
in which we should otherwise pass sentence on its character. 

We have never, for a moment, listened to an imputation of 
fraud. A looseness and irregularity in some important trans- 
actions, as the insurance item from Georgetown, we have in- 
deed noticed. It also seems difficult to resist the conclusion, 
that various persons employed by the houses to do work or 
furnish supplies, were allowed by the houses an enormous pay 
and compensation, the commission on which, charged by the 
houses in their own favor, is certainly not reconcilable with the 
rules of a delicate morality. Farther than this, however, we 
are not willing to go. We apprehend that nothing fraudulent, 
in the common acceptation of that term, was practised or in- 
tended; and that the whole transaction was designed to be 
brought within the bounds of ordinary commercial honesty, 
where every party is expected to take care of itself. 

The great charge against the houses is, that after having in 
substance solicited the employment (considering the Messrs 
Bayards as representing the two houses), after having held out 
to the Greek deputies the promise of economy, after having 
furnished them with estimates (which, if not designed to regu- 
late the expectations formed of the necessary expense, were 
worse than useless,—were a positive imposition), after having 
abandoned a plan of building by contract, and adopted, as 
cheaper that of day’s work (a mode of building, which we 
believe to be without a precedent in our ship yards), the houses 
should, nevertheless have run up the expense of each of these 
white oak frigates, fifty per cent above that of a live oak ship 
of the Jine of the first order; should have charged an excessive 
commission on these their monstrous disbursements; should 
have pursued a harsh and unfriendly course to compel the 
payment of demands, afterwards pronounced, by the arbitrators, 
unfounded ; should have thrown obstacles in the way of the 
Greek agent, sent out to extricate the affair from the difficul- 
ties into which it was plunged ; and wound up with the most 
atrocious libels on all those who had acted against them, as 
the opposite parties in the transaction, and passionate appeals 
to the public for sympathy, as wronged and suffering men. 
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The only reply attempted to any part of this charge, is, that 
no fraud has been committed,—-no monies have been charged 
as paid which were not paid; and that the work has been well 
and faithfully done. We will admit all this to be the case, 
notwithstanding the very large sum of money which was need- 
ed to send the Hellas to sea, after she came from the hands of 
the houses, and notwithstanding the certificate of Captain Greg- 
ory, as to the state in which he found that vessel. The charge 
is, that, after soliciting this employment from motives of sym- 
pathy in the cause of the Greeks, and parading an expression 
of feeling toward this people, the tra:'s ction should have been 
made the occasion of the very highest rate of commercial 
profit, and that charges to the amount of over a hundred 
thousand dollars should have been made, of such a character 
as to be disallowed by arbitrators, who certainly will not be 
accused of abandoning the interest of the houses. By one of 
the houses, that agency was invited ; it was accepted with warm 
protestations of zeal for the Greek cause. And yet we find 
charges of ten per cent commissions on disbursements made 
of cash already in bank to meet them; we read of enormous 
damages on protested bills, not authorized to be drawn, not 
sold in this country, and not required to meet any expenditure 
which had taken place; and worse than all, we meet with a 
talk of a commission on the sale to the government of the 
United States of one of these frigates ; a sale, which the party, 
who talked of charging the commission, had done nothing to 
effect, and much to obstruct. If, in all this, it be said there is 
no fand, we answer, be it so; but we must add, at the same 
time, there is no liberality, no love for struggling liberty, none 
of the fine sentiment which had been professed. 

We should, however, have been less concerned, if our cen- 
sures could have been confined to the houses. But we are 
obliged to add, that we deem the conduct of the counsel for 
the houses, in some respects, and that of the arbitrators, 
throughout, equally open to exception. As the great error of 
the houses was, after making professions of sentiment, to come 
down and turn the whole affair into an ordinary business of 
money making, so we conceive it the error of the highly re- 
spectable counsel for the houses, that they could not emanci- 
pate themselves, on this occasion, from the influence of mere 
professional maxims of conduct, as commonly understood and 
practised. Messrs Ogden and Emmett received each a fee of 
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fifteen hundred dollars, as counsel for the two houses before the 
arbitrators, as we are informed by the arbitrators themselves. 
We believe that professional duty, as commonly understood, 
obliges counsel to engage in any cause, in which their assist- 
ance is asked. Counsel, it is said, must not undertake to pre- 
judge a cause. Once engaged, we believe it is the duty of 
counsel to say, not what they think, feel, or know, as individu- 
al men; but anything, and everything, which can be urged, 

with plausibility, on the side for which they are retained. All 
this may be very well. In most cases litigated, the great 
cause of humanity, liberality, and of conscience, in which all 
lawyers, and all good men, ought to consider themselves as re- 
tained, may remain unaffected, in the conflict of opposite coun- 
sel plausibly arguing the pro and the con of the issue. But we 
conceive that this cannot be said of the course pursued by at 
least one of the eminent counsel employed by the houses. If 
that gentleman is not misreported (and he cannot blame us, if 
we take for admitted the correctness of an uncontradicted re- 
port made by responsible gentlemen), he urged on the arbitra- 
tors to award in favor of the houses, on the ground, that Greece 
was not interested in the award ; that it was the affair of pecu- 
lating agents; that Greece was already sacrificed; and that 
the clamor raised by her pretended friends, was that of foul 
birds, screaming for their portion of the carcass. Was this 
liberal? Was it merciful? Was it true? 

Mr Emmett, may tell us, indeed, it was a forensic flourish ; 
that he meant merely to produce an effect on the minds of the 
arbitrators, which it was the duty of the counsel for the Greek 
deputies to counteract ; that he left it to the latter gentlemen to 
state the fact, that Greece was most deeply interested in the a- 
ward ; that an award in favor of the houses would deprive that 
country of almost its last hope ; and that the parties which now 
appeared in behalf of Greece were not (as unjustly represented 
by the gentleman with a fee of fifteen hundred dollars in his 
pocket) mercenary harpies, clamoring for a portion of the plun- 
der of their country, but patriotic and honorable citizens, con- 
tending in a foreign land, against fearful odds and most high 
handed injustice. We say, all this does not satisfy us; and we 
do not admit that it was right or becoming for the counsel of the 
houses, to indulge in insinuations against the honesty of the 
opposite party. They had reason to be content with acting on 
the defensive there. Still less, in our humble judgment, did it 
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become the senior counsel for the houses, in a portion of the 
joint address of himself and his colleague, which he published 
on his individual responsibility, to wage war on the unprotected 
stranger entrusted with the affairs of Greece in this country, with 
allusions to worn out proverbs and idle traditionary calumnies. 
It seems that when ancient Greece had been overrun and sub- 
jugated by the Romans, and its inhabitants reduced, from the 
condition of an independent to that of a tributary people, groan- 
ing under tyranny at home and slavery in the land of their 
new masters, the Romans, with equal liberality and knowledge 
of human nature, thought fit to propagate the maxim, that there 
was ‘no faith in a Greek.’ With the Romans, this ingenious 
device of damning the conquered Greeks, in an adage, had 
not even the merit of novelty, for they had already found out, 
under the same circumstances, that Punic faith was also sus- 
picious. ‘They were in both cases the plagiarists of honest 
sop, whose fable placed the lion wounded and abject, at the 
hunter’s feet. In the pages of Juvenal these sarcasms are in 
place. He did not treat Greeks worse than he did Romans, 
or the human race in general. But what shall we say of sober 
jurists, after a lapse of two thousand years, long enough, one 
would think, for the prejudices of nations to die away, reviving 
these stale Roman proverbs, as grave topics of argument in a 
practical question, at the present day ; casting suspicions on Mr 
Contostavlos’s veracity, because he is a Greek, and because 
the Romans could not trust the Greek slaves, whom they had 
dragged from their homes in Attica, and chained to their door 
posts and work benches? What shall we say of this when 
done, not merely in the course of argument at bar, in which, 
as already observed, counsel are not understood to speak in 
their individual capacity ; but in an address to the public, 
through the columns of a newspaper, with the sanction of a 
name; against a foreigner, partially acquainted with our lan- 
guage, and friendless, except so far as his cause has gained 
him friends ; when done, in fine, by an individual, himself a 
foreigner, himself an exile from a wronged, oppressed, insulted, 
country ; himself obnoxious to the stale national sneers and 
the proverbial sarcasms, of all who can find it in their hearts to 
indulge in this species of warfare ? 

With regard to the arbitration, we have no wish to revive 
the recollection of that burst of feeling, which pervaded the 
continent, on the subject, especiaily when it was heard, that 
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although the award was against the houses to an enormous ex- 
tent, the arbitrators had assigned themselves out of the Greek 
fund alone, and for a few days’ service, a handsome year’s 
salary. On the supposition, that the arbitrators were all men 
of very high respectability in the community, we can point to 
men as respectable, all over the United States, whose annual 
salary, in offices of trust, honor, and responsibility, does not 
exceed what these gentlemen awarded to each of themselves, 
for about twenty days’ service on this arbitration. We well re- 
member when the tidings of this award reached our humble 
metropolis of the north, with what feelings it was heard. Not 
a man believed it; the report was universally treated as a 
libel; the friends of Greece were cautioned against taking up 
slanders, which would react on themselves. Such, however, 
was the charge ; fifteen hundred dollars to each of the arbitra- 
tors, as such, for so they express themselves. Risk they ran 
none ; they could not, from the nature of things; and were 
fortified against any, by a written release from the opposite 
party. 

But we conceive that this is far from being the most un- 
pleasant feature of the arbitration. In the course of the 
proceedings before the arbitrators, one of those gentlemen 
fell into an altercation with one of the counsel of the deputies, 
and the offensive remarks made by the former were retorted 
by the latter. ‘This proved the signal for the son of the arbi- 
trator (who with other spectators was present) to attempt to 
strike Mr Sedgwick, which he was prevented from doing, solely 
by the interference of the gentlemen near. After ineffectually 
repeating his attempt, he was checked by his parent, the senior 
arbitrator, with the intimation that ‘he had done enough.’ 
Enough for what? Enough, in the opinion of the young gen- 
tleman, to make it necessary for Mr Sedgwick to send him a 
challenge ; which Mr Sedgwick having the firmness not to do, 
drew down upon himself a fresh visitatron of insult in the news- 
papers, in which it was apparently hinted that any other mode of 
proceeding, than that by wilful murder, would be deemed out 
of taste in New York, on such an occasion. Whether the young 
man was thought by his father, to have done enough in this 
way also, does not appear. These are occurrences to which we 
allude with pain. But they are of more dangerous tendency, 
than any other connected with the whole transaction. Noto- 
riety and the public press will afford a remedy for the original 
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evil of the case; but if respectable citizens, husbands, fathers, 
and Christians, ably and honorably discharging a professional 
duty to a helpless stranger, are to be first assaulted, and then 
involved in the necessity of murdering or being murdered, the 
press itself will be intimidated ; men of peace struck dumb, 
and injustice and oppression left without a check. Of the 
persons whose conduct we now censure, we privately know 
nothing and say nothing. Of their deportment before the pub- 
lic we take leave to speak in the language due to truth and 
justice. We deem it not the less due to truth and justice, to 
bear witness to the zeal, fidelity, and success, with which a 
most arduous duty was discharged by the Messrs Sedgwicks 
and their associates, Messrs Duer and Robinson. ‘They have 
deserved well of the cause of humanity, to an extent, which it 
is rarely in the power of the most benevolent and active to go, 
in their efforts to do good. 

But we forbear to dwell on these painful transactions. It 
has been our duty to unite our voice to that of the American 
press in general, in pronouncing a sentence of unqualified re- 
probation of them. We repeat, however, what we have al- 
ready hinted, that we are disposed to make great and favorable 
discriminations between the conduct of the two houses; on 
one of which, perhaps, no other blame rests, than that of par- 
tial acquiescence ; a blame mitigated by a commendable de- 
ference to public opinion, as subsequently expressed. 

A far more important, though closely connected topic, is, 
the probable fortune of the country and the cause, for the de- 
fence of which this ill starred enterprise was undertaken. 
With what prospects are the Greeks pursuing their present 
struggle? and what is the duty of the civilized world toward 
them? 

If we argued on the prospects of the Greeks merely a priori, 
we should pronounce it impossible, that so small and feeble a 
portion of the Turkish empire could succeed, in a conflict with 
the government. But this reasoning is now out of season, in 
reference to the present contest. It might have been expected 
that the Greeks would have been crushed in the first, second, 
or third campaign. A longer period than this, it could scarcely 
require, to bring the whole power of the government into its 
most concentrated and efficient action against them. Three 
campaigns, however, passed, and the insurrection was.no nearer 
being crushed than at its commencement. It was the case, 
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however, that in these campaigns the Porte had not brought its 
whole power to bear on the Greeks. The peculiar nature of 
the Turkish government,—substantially that of viceroys almost 
independent of the nominal head, makes it difficult to put at 
once into motion the entire amount of the reputed force of the 
empire. It was not ull the fourth campaign, that the Porte 
was able to bring into the field the most powerful of its subject 
princes, the bey of Egypt. This skilful ruler, it would seem, 
took time to deliberate, before he permitted his son to embark 
with the strength of his principality, in the doubtful enterprise 
of invading Greece. But when, at length, the first Egyptian 
expedition was fairly landed in the Morea, it must be conceded 
that the Porte had made as great an effort, as it could possibly 
make, to crush the revolt. ‘The Egyptian troops were com- 
osed of veterans, trained in the recent wars against the We- 
chabites and the chiefs of the Upper Nile. ‘They were led, in 
part at least, by European officers ; and every thing that could 
be effected by a preponderating military strength, ought to have 
been, and in fact was effected by Ibrahim Pacha, in his first 
campaign. But at the close of this and two succeeding cam- 
paigns, and after five successive reinforcements from Egypt, 
the war is no nearer a probable termination, than on the first 
day that hostilities commenced. The Egyptians are able to 
march at pleasure, through the open country ; but, except in 
the single case of Missolonghi, have effected nothing without 
the bounds of the Morea, and within it, they have not found 
themselves in strength to attempt the reduction of Napoli. 
Meantime, what has been the effect of this protracted conflict 
upon the Egyptian forces? Not a man surely has returned to 
Egypt, and after five reinforcements, it does not appear, that 
{brahim is in greater force than when he landed. The support 
of his army must be a dead weight, principally, on his father’s 
treasury. ‘The system of the Porte does not know of such a 
thing, as the payment of troops from the Sultan’s coffers. The 
Pacha, who leads them to the field, must provide for them as 
he can. The soil of Greece herself can, in the present state 
of the country, yield scarcely anything, toward the support of 
the invading army. Egypt is not in a condition to export pro- 
visions to any extent; and no resource remains to the Egyp- 
tian army, but direct purchase from the neutral powers, prin- 
cipally the. Austrians. What means can the bey of Egypt 
have of supporting, for any considerable number of years, this 
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war of dollars, for such it has now become, as far as the Turks 
are concerned? ‘Their invading armies have made no effectual 
impression ; their fleets are unable to hold the brave little 
squadrons of the Greeks in check; the partizans and guerillas 
of the patriots hang upon the flanks and rear of the Egyptian 
army, wherever it moves; the old men, the women, and the 
children have been transported to the islands or to the fastnesses 
of the mountains, where, with the sustenance derived from 
their sheep and goats, they have as yet bid defiance, not merely 
to the barbarian enemy, but to the still more pressing approach 
of famine ; and no way, in fact, remains, by which the country 
can be subdued, by the unaided powers of the Turkish govern- 
ment, but starvation ; and this weapon, thank Heaven, they will 
not be permitted to employ. 

It was a propitious circumstance, connected with the revolu- 
tion in Greece, that the year before it commenced, an attack 
was made by the Porte, on its most powerful vassal, the Pacha 
of Yanina. Had events precipitated the commencement of the 
revolution in Greece, so that it should have burst forth, before 
the rupture of Ali Pacha with the Porte, there is scarce a doubt, 
that this powerful prince would have been wielded as an instru- 
ment, for the effectual suppression of the insurrection. His inter- 
est and policy would have enlisted him in the cause. That of the 
Sultan would not less strongly have dictated the employment, 
in this difficult and exhausting service, of a chieftain, too pow- 
erful for quiet submission ; and though the event might have 
been, in the first instance, the severance of Greece from the 
jurisdiction of the Porte, and the erection of a new monarchy, 
under Ali Pacha, yet the revolt could not probably but have 
been promptly crushed and terribly punished. The Morea, in 
1775, was all but desolated, by letting loose upon it twentyfive 
thousand Albanians, after its desertion by the Russians ; and a 
like catastrophe would have been of most probable occurrence, 
had the turn of affairs permitted the Porte to employ Ali 
against the rebellious Greeks. The patriots, however, who 
led on the hazardous movement of the revolution, watched their 
time with greater sagacity, than they have generally had credit 
for. They had for more than five years meditated the project 
of emancipation. A secret fraternity had spread its branches 
through Greece. Its remotest provinces were in concert ; 
what was maturing in Moldavia and Wallachia, was known in 
Constantinople, in the Morea, and in Albania; and with all the 
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multitudes that must have participated in these dangerous 
counsels, the explosion, though in reality at last accidental 
and unconcerted, did not take place till a propitious crisis had 
arrived, and Ali Pacha, instead of being at the disposal of the 
Porte, to take the field against the insurgents, occasioned him- 
self the most embarrassing diversion of the Ottoman forces. 
To this cause, no doubt are to be traced the languor and in- 
efficiency of the military operations of the three first campaigns. 

Bereaved of the aid of their great vassal of the west, at a 
moment when it was most needed, and convinced by trial, of 
the impossibility of crushing the insurrection by the employ- 
ment of ordinary pachas, the Porte, as a last resort, called in 
the bey of Egypt; doubtless on the calculation, that if it did 
not regain a revolted province, it would embarrass and exhaust 
a dangerous subject. It appears to us, that the inefficacy of 
the Egyptian invasion has by this time been shown; that Ibra- 
him cannot put an end to the war, merely by continuing the 
military occupation of a small part of the soil; and that the 
expense of this occupation must shortly exhaust his finances, 
and compel him to return. 

We do not, therefore, for ourselves, see what can be done 
by the Turkish government, which has not already been done 
to no purpose, to effect the subjugation of the Greeks. ‘There 
are no other powerful pachas, whose military skill and force 
can be brought into action. An experiment, indeed, has been 
made, and is now in progress, conceived in a bolder spirit, than 
usually animates the counsels of the Porte, which, could it be 
crowned with success, might threaten worse consequences to 
the Greeks, than anything they have as yet had to fear. We 
refer, of course, to the disbanding of the Janissaries, and the 
organization of a regular army on the European system. 
Could this be effected ; could all the p»pulation of the Turkish 
empire, of armsbearing age, be enlisted in an army, organized, 
disciplined, and led like the armies of France and of England, 
it would indeed make the Porte formidable, not merely to the 
Greeks, but to the leading powers in Europe, who are now 
able to look, with stoical calmness, at the feeble and ineffectual 
blows aimed by Turkey at a people who stand on the frontier 
of Christendom. We have, however, no faith whatever, in 
the success of this experiment, and this for reasons, with all 
which we will not trouble our readers. It will be sufficient to 
remind them, that precisely the same experiment, attempted by 
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the most accomplished and able of all the Sultans, who, for a 
century and a half, have succeeded to the throne, cost him his 
life, not more than twenty years ago. We see no reason, why a 
change of policy which brought Selim to the bowstring, should 
succeed in the hands of the present Sultan, a man of unpopular 
manners and moderate capacity. In the next place, the insti- 
tution of the Janissaries is not a mere arbitrary thing, which 
can be taken up and laid down at pleasure; but it is a part of 
the social existence of the people ; an organization which has 
existed for two centuries, ever since, in fact, the firm estab- 
lishment of the Turkish power in Europe. It approaches, in 
its nature, the organization of our militia; and the attempt to 
disband the Janissaries and introduce a regular force, is very 
nearly the same as an attempt would be in Europe, to establish 
a regular army by conscription, in a country where both army 
and conscription were wholly unknown before. Could a regu- 
lar army be organized in Turkey, there is great doubt if it 
could be maintained in the field. Hitherto the civil and the 
military service under the Turkish government has been ordered, 
substantially, on the feudal principle, which, in the main, is the 
principle of the oriental world, as far back as our accounts run. 
The empire is divided into provinces, which are committed, 
almost in full sovereignty, to the government of the pachas. 
These pachas pay an annual sum to the Sultan; and indemnify 
themselves from the inhabitants of the provinces, in which they 
defray the expenses of their own government. When called 
to take the field with their contingents, the pachas must defray 
the expenses of their troops, which are made as light as possi- 
ble by a system of free quarters alike on friend and foe. Now 
in a government where the military has long been on this footing, 
a government, moreover, confessedly in its decrepitude, to at- . 
tempt to disband the great feudal militia of the country, and 
enlist a standing army, seems to us a very doubtful experiment. 

Nor does it appear that any success, at all deserving the 
name, has attended this experiment, during the three years 
that it is understood to have been going on. ‘The most 
the Porte has been able to do, is to quell the revolt of the 
Janissaries at Constantinople, nor has this been done without 
immense bloodshed. It does not appear, that a single regiment 
of the new army has reached Greece ; and as far as our infor- 
mation, at this distance, extends, the only effect of the experi- 
ment, hitherto, has been to paralyze the old military organiza- 
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tion, and excite a general discontent at its suppression, without 
substituting any other in its place. 

If, indeed, (which we grant to be not impossible, though in a 
high degree unlikely to happen) the Porte succeed, by dint of 
spasmodic and fanatical effort, on the one hand, guided by 
observation of the systems of western Europe, on the other, in 
organizing an efficient army on the European system; should 
she be able so to improve her financial system, as to pay and 
support this army, and with it conquer Greece, and return as 
she would from that conquest, a regenerated military power of 
the first rank, essentially hostile, and as formidable as hostile, 
to the political system of Europe, it would present a curious 
commentary on the course which has been pursued by the 
leading European powers, by Russia, England, and France, 
in reference to the present struggle. All general principles of 
politics dictated to these powers, to take advantage of the pres- 
ent convenient opportunity, to drive from Europe a government, 
necessarily at war with the civilization of Christendom, and 
never established within its limits, by any better title, than mil- 
itary occupation. ‘To justify themselves for disregarding these 
dictates of sound general policy, the leading powers have urged 
the inconvenience and danger at the present moment, of allow- 
ing the peace of Europe to be disturbed, of building up a 
new power of very uncertain relations toward the rest, or of 
aggrandizing, in doubtful proportions, by a partition of European 
Turkey, the older powers, which might take part in a general 
war against the Turks. Now to avoid these dangers and in- 
conveniences, what are the leading powers of Europe doing? 
They are sitting quietly by, while the Porte is making the ex- 
periment (and, as the government party in almost every portion 
of Europe anticipates, the successful experiment) of organizing 
in ‘Turkey an efficient military establishment on the European 
footing, and thus converting that power, at present effete and 
passive, into an active military power of the first order, in- 
trenched in Europe in a position chosen by the eye of Con- 
stantine, and wisely chosen, as commanding Europe and Asia. 
In exchange for the risk of building up a feeble republic in 
Greece, the leading powers think it wise to recall into being, 
that power which once threw its legions within the walls of Otran- 
to and knocked at the gates of Vienna. The cabinets which 
dread the disproportionate aggrandizement of Russia, contem- 
plate without alarm the regeneration of a power, whose princi- 
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ples must ever be at war with those of Europe, whose position 
is far more dangerous, whose means of annoyance more to 
be dreaded. One needs but to consider the injuries, which 
the petty regencies of the Barbary coast have inflicted on the 
states of Christendom, to be able to estimate the effect on the 
peace and intercourse of Europe, of the restoration of Turkey 
to a state of vigorous political and military activity. To effect 
and to countenance this restoration has been the policy of the 
cabinets of Europe, since the commencement of the Grecian 
revolution. And this is called preserving the tranquillity of 
Europe! But for ourselves, we apprehend no such danger. 
We have no faith in the successful accomplishment of the great 
transformation, which is attempted in the Turkish system, and 
we are unable to perceive, after the most diligent scrutiny, 
under the best lights at our command, where the Porte is to 
find, or how it is to make, the means of bringing to bear upon 
the Greeks, a greater military pressure, than it has hitherto ef- 
fected ; and without a much greater pressure, we see no possi- 
bility of crushing the revolt, 

It is necessary then to contemplate the position of the 
Greeks, as they are likely to be affected by the continuance of 
the present state of things; on the supposition, that the Porte, 
although unable to make an effort sufficient to bring the war to 
a close, may yet, for a number of years, persevere in the pres- 
ent or a similar system of hostilities. Have the Greeks any- 
thing to hope from the interference of the powers of Europe ? 

If the designs of the cabinets could be judged of, by the de- 
clarations of those designs, which have been allowed to escape ; 
or if the conduct of the cabinets, in respect to Greece, for any 
considerable time to come, were sure to be guided by its pres- 
ent designs, we should unhesitatingly pronounce, that, in the 
way of direct, friendly interference, the Greeks have nothing 
to hope from the powers of western Europe. Russia is by 
religion the natural ally of Greece. No jealousy, but a strong 
friendly feeling subsists between the Greeks and the Russians. 
Extensive commercial and family connexions exist between 
them. Greeks who succeeded in amassing wealth retired ha- 
bitually to Moscow. Individuals, who became obnoxious to the 
Turkish government, fled to Russia. Many of the young men, 
particularly those of the ancient families, entered the Russian 
army; not a few rose to honorable posts in the Russian civil 
service. In a word, no national association in Europe is older 
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or more intimate than that of the Greeks and Russians. It 
dates from the very dawn of civilization in Russia in the mid- 
dle ages, and is cemented by all the ties, which can bind na- 
tions together, except that of language. Such was the feeling 
of Russia toward Greece, as between the people on both sides. 
The late emperor Alexander had every reason to share this 
feeling, both as a Russian and a ruler of Russians. The he- 
reditary policy of his family looked to extension of the Russian 
influence, if not of the Russian empire, on the side of Greece ; 
and all the lessons of his renowned grandmother dictated a 
watchful policy in that direction. Unfortunately for the 
Greeks, at least in the first instance, Alexander’s feelings and 
policy, as a Russian prince, were controlled by his position in 
the general system of Europe. The occurrences in Naples, 
Piedmont, and Spain presented a dangerous coincidence with 
the revolution in Greece. Alexander was not able, or was not 
permitted, to draw a line of distinction between the two cases, 
and the Porte was permitted to enjoy the advantage of the de- 
cree, which went out against all movements of the people 
against their rulers. But for this untoward coincidence, there 
is scarce room for a doubt, that the differences between Russia 
and ‘Turkey, founded on long established hatred between the 
countries, aggravated by the breach of the last treaty between 
them, in reference to the protection to be enjoyed by Moldavia 
and Wallachia, and exasperated by the personal insults offered 
to the Russian minister at Constantinople, and by the massacre 
of the patriarch, would have ended in war. In fact, the Rus- 
sian armies were on the Pruth, and the slightest additional 
provocation, not to say the merest accident, would have car- 
ried them over it. But the turn of events in the south of 
Europe disheartened Alexander ; difficulties since arising with 
the Persians have occasioned a diversion of the Russian power, 
on the eastern flank of the empire; and an accommodation 
has been made with the Porte. This accommodation, although 
securing substantially the privileges of the Christian population 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, has been made at the sacrifice of 
the privileges of the Greek families, which Russia for more 
than a century has guarantied, and which, it is reasonably to 
be expected, will, at some future period, and in a change of 
circumstances, again be matter of contention between Russia 
and the Porte. 

But the policy of England is perhaps still more important, in 
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its bearing on the struggle in Greece, not merely on account of 
the actual ability of England to promote or prevent a successful 
issue of the struggle, but on account of her supposed interest 
as the rival and antagonist of Russia. This rivalship, as we 
have on former occasions been led to state, has, in more than 
one instance, been an effectual shield to the feebleness of the 
Ottoman empire. To all appearance, it will for some time so 
continue ; and perhaps it is the tendency of the present state 
of things, rather to confirm than to weaken the policy of the 
English cabinet, in maintaining the Sultan against the Czar. 
England is now vulnerable in two characters ; characters, in 
principle, diametrically opposite to each other ; but in which 
she stands, in consequence of a coincidence of circumstances, 
of which it is in vain to seek a parallel in the history of the 
world. She is mistress of a mighty empire in the east; in 
population second only to that of China; in the despotic 
frame of its government on the same footing as China, Turkey, 
and Russia. Of the four great despotisms of the modern dis- 
pensation, England, in her Indian empire, is one. She fills a 
link in the chain of absolute rule, which binds the earth in 
subjection, from the east of Asia to the west of Europe. 

Now it so happens, that Turkey, another of these great des- 
potisms, intervenes between the British empire, which is exten- 
sively exposed, and the Russian, which is essentially militant, and 
which is notoriously growing up into some great developement 
of power, of which no one undertakes to foretell the character 
or direction, but of which all feel a foreboding dread. Turkey 
herself is passive; her power depends on quiescence; her 
antiquated machinery of government can sustain no competition 
with the political doublespeeders of this revolutionary age. 
She has a few ships built by French engineers in her ship 
yards, but no seamen, except her revolted Greeks. An effeet- 
ive, disposable military power she has not, and for the reasons 
we have already ventured to state, cannot have. She is there- 
fore to England a perfectly safe neighbor, in reference to the 
British possessions in the east. But, on the other hand, she 
presents, on the side of Russia, a barrier not easy to pass. In 
any state of things, in which British India should be threatened 
from Russia, England would find and would employ the means 
of entangling Russia with the Porte; to say nothing of the 
natural effect of the geographical position of the two powers. 
These relations are perfectly understood by all the parties con- 
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cerned, and by none better than by Turkey and England. 
The Porte well knows, that it is the interest of Great Britain 
to preserve the integrity of the Ottoman empire, against the 
advances of Russia; and Great Britain feels that any essential 
change in the present position toward each other of Turkey 
and Russia, might be a very hazardous experiment, in refer- 
ence to her eastern dominions. She has not forgotten that 
thirty years have not elapsed, since the Turkish empire, on 
occasion of the French invasion of Egypt, afforded Eneland 
the most seasonable aid in warding off a blow, which was uiti- 
mately aimed at India, and which was, in the chapter of politi- 
cal accidents, much less likely to be struck, than any to be 
feared from Russia. If Turkey, in time of need, has so lately 
proved an useful ally to England against France, it is not to 
be supposed, that the importance of her position, as a barrier 
on the side of Russia, will ever be lost sight of. 

Such is the state of things, which must govern the policy of 
England in this contest, considered as one of the great despot- 
isms now subsisting. In the other capacity in which she pre- 
sents herself to the world, we again behold her in opposition to 
Russia, but it is in her quality as champion of liberal principles 
and representative governments in Europe, against the system 
of the continental alliance, with Russia at its head. In this 
view, many things are adverse to an interference of either of 
these powers, of a nature friendly to Greece. England could 
not acquiesce in any measures, which would aggrandize Russia, 
or powerfully extend her influence, on the side of Turkey. 
The expulsion of the Turks from Europe would inevitably add 
to Russia Moldavia and Wallachia (consequently the mouth of 
the ene, and probably Bulgaria and ancient Thrace, and 
with them Constantinople, and the entire communication of the 
Black sea with the Mediterranean. Is this an event, the re- 
motest approach to which would be endured by England, at 
the time when the fear of Russian ascendancy is becoming a 
panic fear in the south and west of Europe? Certainly not. 
On the other hand, as we have already said, Russia herself 
cannot, from political reasons, now favor the movement in 
Greece, being deeply pledged to the antirevolutionary policy, 
in all its forms. 

No important influence, on the affairs of Greece, distinct 
from the influence of Russia and of England, can be exercised 
by any of the other great powers of Europe. It is true, Aus- 
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tria has an important and extensive frontier on Turkey, which 
she is obliged to watch by a very large and expensive border 
garrison, which has an organization and establishment of its 
own, distinct from that of the rest of the Austrian army. One 
or two Turkish provinces would round out the Austrian do- 
minions very handsomely, on the Danube and on the Adriatic. 
We are not sure, in fact, that Austria does not, as successor to 
the doge of Venice, claim to be the legitimate sovereign of the 
kingdoms of the Morea, of Candia, and Cyprus. The three 
flagstaffs on which the banners of these kingdoms waved, still 
stand in the place of St Mark’s. But Austria, like Turkey, is 
a quiescent power. She moves only when impelled; and 
owes her own safety to the undisturbed maintenance of what 
has been and what is. France, by national character and 
manners, by intimate association with the Greeks, since the 
commencement of the French revolution, and by the military 
passion of the present generation, possesses the means of inter- 
fering to great effect in the contest. France is, however, en- 
tirely controlled by her own political situation, and can exer- 
cise no independent influence, either in reference to the revo- 
lution in Greece, or any other question of international politics. 
Had Napoleon continued to live and reign, some radical 
changes would unquestionably have taken place, in the south- 
eastern corner of Europe. He informs us, that he often con- 
ferred with Russia on the subject of the partition of European 
Turkey, but that they never could agree about Constantinople. 
Napoleon, however, had his way of settling these points with 
other powers, in cases of disagreement. 

If the foregoing speculations are correct, it follows, that no 
powerful interference is to be expected, on the part of any one 
of the leading powers, in favor of the Greeks. Is it equally un- 
likely, that these powers may, by an union of counsels, effect a 
termination of the contest on favorable terms? Rumors to this 
effect, have circulated too long and too extensively, to be set 
down as wholly groundless. ‘The groundwork for such a con- 
cert between at least three great powers, Russia, Austria, and 
England, already exists. They are all frontier powers as 
respects Greece, all concerned in giving a direction favorable 
to their own interests, to the events of which Greece is the 
theatre. Should the Turkish government be removed from 
Europe, it would still remain in sufficient force in Asia, to satisfy 
all the demands of the British policy, in reference to her Indian 
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empire. The partition, which we have above suggested in 
reference to Austria and Russia is obvious, and might be com- 
pensated to the queen of islands, by as many of the gems of 
the Levant, as she might choose to set in the coronet of her 
ocean empire ;_ while the central portion of Greece, the real 
seat of the revolution, presents every advantage for the es- 
tablishment of an independent government, under the guaranty 
of the great powers. Such an arrangement between the lead- 
ing powers of Europe, would certainly be in no degree novel, 
in an age, which has witnessed the transactions of the Congress 
of Vienna, to say nothing of the events connected with the 
French revolution, and with the erection of the Spanish 
American provinces into independent states. Nature is evi- 
dently struggling for relief, from the oppression of the Turkish 
despotism in Europe. The presence, in a Christian region, of 
a Mahometan power ; the rule of a barbarous government, over 
a race of men belonging to the family of European civilization, 
is an anomaly, at once too afflicting and too monstrous to be- 
come permanent. 

It is indeed to be deplored, that reasons of state have, on 
this occasion, sealed up the tongue and palsied the hand of 
him, who of all living men could the easiest apply the remedy 
to this grievous disease. ‘There is an individual, who sits on 
no throne, in whose veins no aristocratic blood runs, who de- 
rives no influence from amassed or inherited wealth, but who, 
by the simple supremacy of mind, exercises, at this moment, a 
political sway, as mighty as that of Napoleon at the zenith of 
his power. Indebted for his own brilliant position to the liber- 
ality of the age, which is shaking off the fetters of ancient pre- 
judices, this literal ruler by the grace of God, can feel no real 
deference for most of the maxims, by which the neutrality of 
England, in the wars of Grecian liberty, is justified. How de- 
voutly is it to be wished, that the pure and undying glory of 
restoring another civilized region to the family of Christendom, 
could present itself in vision to the mind of this fortunate 
statesman ; that, turning from his fond but magnificent boast, 
that he had called into existence a new world in the Indies, he 
would appropriate to himself the immortal fame, which could 
not be gainsaid, of having recalled to life the fairest region of 
Europe. He has but to speak the word, within the narrow 
walls of St Stephen’s, and the Sultan trembles on his throne. 
He has but to speak the word, and all the poor scruples and 
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hypocritical sophistries of the continental cabinets vanish into 
air. Let him then abandon the paltry chase of a few raga- 
muffin Portuguese malecontents, and follow a game, which is 
worthy of himself and the people whose organ he is. Let him 
pronounce the sentence of expulsion from Europe of the cruel 
and barbarous despotism, which has so long oppressed it. The 
whole civilized world will applaud and sanction the decree ; 
he will alleviate an amount of human suffering, he will work 
out a sum of human good, which the revolutions of ages 
scarcely put it within the reach of men or governments, to 
avert or effect. He will encircle his plebeian temples with a 
wreath of fame, compared with which the diadem of the 
monarch whom he serves is worthless dross. 

But we suppose it must not be; the Greeks must be left to 
work out their own emancipation, by their own resources, aided 
by a single, and that we trust an all sufficient ally, to which, 
before closing these remarks, we shall more particularly allude. 
Unless some concerted action in her favor, on the part of the 
leading powers takes place, present appearances authorize the 
expectation, that the war, as at present carried on, will con- 
tinue for years. Neither party is in force to bring it to a de- 
cisive close. It has abundantly appeared, from six years’ ex~- 
perience, that the Turkish government cannot command the 
means of crushing the insurrection. It is not less plain, that 
the Greeks do not possess the means of expelling the hostile 
forces now in the country, and preventing further invasion. 
Nothing therefore remains, supposing foreign powers to con- 
tinue to stand aloof, but that the contest should continue, till 
the one side or the other is fairly exhausted and disabled. Is 
this likely to be the Turks or the Greeks? Obviously the 
former, from the nature of the case, and manifold causes grow- 
ing out of the relative position of the two parties. ‘The ‘Turks 
are invaders. ‘The stationary Turkish population, resident in 
those parts of Greece, which are the scene of the revolution, 
did not exceed at the opening of the war, one twentieth of the 
whole population. On the breaking out of hostilities, these 
Turks fled for safety to the garrisons, or joined the armies, 
and their hold upon the country was entirely cut off. Differ- 
ence of language, religion, and political position, prevented the 
formation of a party in favor of the government, which usually 
exists in civil wars. It is impossible, then, that the Turkish 
force should be kept up, either as to numbers or supplies, but 
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by continual effort from without. The country furnishes no- 
thing to it. Men and provisions must be constantly poured in, 
at vast expense, if further operations are to be carried on ; or 
even if things are to be kept as they now stand. The Turk- 
ish government has no credit. We suppose that even the 
Jews of the stock exchange, who lend to all, would not lend 
to the Turk. Where the resources have been found, to carry 
on the war thus far, is a financial problem, which we confess 
ourselves unable to solve; and which the accounts that con- 
tinually reach us from Constantinople, of Armenian bankers 
bowstringed, the coin debased, and the ornaments of the 
mosques transferred to the mint, do but partly explain. 

The Greeks, on the other hand, act upon the defensive. 
They have no regular armies to raise, transport, and subsist in 
foreign lands. It is true, they need money to keep their militia 
in the field, and the war languishes and is protracted from this 
very cause. But the population of the country is Just able to 
subsist, in the present state of things. The Egyptian army 
does not follow them into their mountain retreats, where their 
flocks, and such rude agriculture as they can pursue, afford 
them a pinched subsistence ; while their countrymen in the 
seaports and nearer the coast have been prevented from starv- 
ing, by the benevolence of the friends of humanity in foreign 
climes. We do not say that all this is prosperous, is comfort- 
able, is desirable. God forbid ; but we say it can be borne; 
and will be borne, rather than come again under the accursed 
yoke of the Turks, or encounter the fate, which has been re- 
peatedly denounced, and which, if not denounced, would most 
surely befall them,—indiscriminate extermination, by military 
execution or sale into slavery. At any rate, it seems plain to 
us, that the Greeks can longer subsist on the defensive, in 
their present situation, than the Turks can find the means of 
meeting the enormous pecuniary burden of their establishments. 

A considerable part of the Greek population is scattered 
among the islands and islets of the Archipelago, and subsists 
by the plunder of the enemy; and we are sorry to add, by 
indiscriminate piracy on the navigation of the Levant. This 
evil indeed will go on increasing, as the war is protracted. 
Starved out at home, they will take to the sea; and will prey 
upon the nations whose policy preys on them. Every way to 
be regretted, this consequence of the state of things existing in 
Greece, is particularly unfortunate, from its effect, in creating 
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a prejudice against the Greeks. ‘The American merchant, who 
is invited to contribute for the relief of the Greeks, excuses 
himself, on the ground, that his last letters from Smyrna in- 
form him, that he has had a valuable ship plundered, and the 
crew beaten, by Greek pirates. It ought, however, in charity 
to be remembered, first, that this state of things unavoidably 
takes place, where a war is carried on by a feeble government. 
The Grecian government has not the physical means to coerce 
the unprincipled part of its subjects, into an observance of the 
law of nations. In the next place it should be allowed, that 
some of the christian powers have afforded the Greeks the 
most irritating provocation, in lending their flag to the Turks. 
What Greek, that saw the Austrian transports standing into 
Missolonghi, could be expected to be very scrupulous, as to 
the law of nations, at least as far as Austrians are concern- 
ed? Nor should it finally be forgotten, in reference to the 
present piracies in the Grecian seas, that they are the acts, not 
of Greeks merely, but of a colluvies of all tongues and na- 
tions, the outcasts of every country. ‘To adventurers of this 
description, the Grecian islands have, in every age, from the 
time of Julius Cesar, furnished a covert; and we have no 
doubt that every mistic’s crew of pirates, whose nefarious 
deeds are set down to the account of Greece, contains a full 
representation from every christian people bordering on the 
Mediterranean. If it does not, the population of the Archipel- 
ago is improving, which we certainly did not suppose to be the 
case. 

If we can but bring ourselves to a well grounded belief, that 
the Greeks will be able to ride out, for a considerable time to 
come, as they have for six years already past, the terrible 
storm which is beating upon them, we can trace some benefi- 
cial consequences from this prolongation of their fiery trial. 
Starting up from abject political subjection, not to say personal 
slavery ; rallying together without any previous association in 
the community ; composed of individuals from the most re- 
mote extremes of society (for what can be more remote than 
the manners and character of the mountaineers of Suli, the 
merchants of Hydra, and the gentry of the Fanal) ; and all 
bringing with them the social vices, which a tyrannical govern- 
ment engenders in every class of society, the phalanx of the 
Grecian patriots has certainly not yet exhibited all the necessa- 
ry qualifications for self government. ‘They have most wanted 
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that, which, indeed, wherever it is enjoyed, is rightfully ac- 
knowledged to be, not so much a signal advantage of the ordi- 
nary kind, as an undoubted gift of heaven. Strike out the 
name and agency of Washington from the American revolution, 
and you have the elements of a very different result of all its 
labors and sacrifices. The Greek revolution has exhibited no 
defect so prominently, as the want of a brave, skilful, patriotic 
leader, equal to the momentous crisis of his country’s fortunes. 

As the influence of such a leader is in nothing more conspic- 
uous than in repressing and compromising the feuds, and con- 
ciliating the tempers of the men of weight and activity below 
him, it may safely be ascribed to the want of such a leader, 
that faction has been permitted to proceed to such alarming 
lengths, in the conduct of the revolution. Could all parties, 
from the first, have been cordially united, in an intelligent co- 
operation against the common enemy, it is probable, though by 
no means certain, that the war might already have been brought 
to a close. ‘Time, however, has been wasted, opportunities 
lost, and money thrown away, from the clashing of rival chief- 
tains, and the war of interests, partly personal, partly geo- 
graphical, partly of political principle. While these factions 
last, however much to be deplored, they prove that the cause 
is not an extremis. If they show the indiscretion of the Greeks, 
they show the inability of the Turks to apply the sovereign 
remedy for domestic feuds, an overwhelming foreign force. 
it does not appear, moreover, that there is any ground for 
permanent and fatal dissension among the different classes of 
the population. ‘There is no contest for a new distribution of 
old political privileges ; no quarrel between creole and native 
patriotism. ‘There is not even such dissimilarity as exists, on 
many important points, between various members of our own 
federal union. In short, we perceive no obstacle, to prevent 
the hearty union of all Greece under the guidance of any leader, 
suited for the vocation, who shall arise among them. 

Till such an individual shall appear, paradoxical as the re- 
mark may seem, the cause of the revolution, in spite of all the 
horrors and sufferings of war, stands safer now, than it would 
in the event of a premature pacification. Every one, who re- 
flects on our own history, will feel, that, blessed though we were 
with statesmen and leaders of unbounded influence, the cause 
of American liberty was in greater peril from 1783 to 1789, 
than during the continuance of the war. In the exigencies of 
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the war, a leader is more likely to be formed. If the Greeks 
should succeed in making peace with the Turks, on the basis 
of independence, before the appearance of any individual of 
paramount influence, and before their political organization is 
matured, they would stand in a more critical position than at 
present. Whether we look, therefore, to the probability that 
the character so much wanted will arise among them, under 
the strong urgency of the times, or that the common peril will 
gradually draw their counsels into harmony, and effect a ma- 
ture organization, the continuance of the contest, notwithstand- 
ing the misery incident to it, must be regarded as a part of the 
necessary education of the people, in the school of liberty. 

At all events, there they are, a gallant race, struggling single 
handed for independence; an extraordinary spectacle to the 
world! With scarcely a government of their own, and without 
the assistance of any established power, they have waged, for 
six years, a fearfully contested war against one of the great 
empires of the earth. When Mr Canning lately held out the 
menace of war, against those continental nations, who should 
violently interfere with the English system, he sought to render 
the menace more alarming, by calling it ‘a war of opinions,’ 
in which the discontented of every other country would rally a- 
gainst their own government, under the banner of Great Britain. 
On this menace, which, considering the quarter from whence it 
proceeds, comes with somewhat of a revolutionary and disor- 
ganizing tone, we have now no comment to make. ‘The war 
now raging in Greece, is, in a much higher and better sense, a 
war of opinion, which has actually begun; and in which the 
unarrayed, the unofficial, and we had almost said the individual 
efforts and charities of the friends of liberty, throughout Chris- 
tendom, are combating, and thus far successfully, the barba- 
rous hosts of the Turk. Deserted as they have been by the 
governments to whom they naturally looked for aid; by Rus- 
sia, who tamely sees the head of the Russian church hung up 
at the door of his own cathedral; by England, the champion 
of liberal principles in Europe, and the protectress of the 
Ionian isles; by the holy alliance, that takes no umbrage at 
the debarkation of army after army of swarthy infidels, on the 
shores of a christian country, the Greeks have still been cheered 
and sustained by the sympathy of the civilized world. Gallant 
volunteers have crowded to their assistance, and some of the 
best blood of Europe has been shed in their defence. Liberal 
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contributions of money have been sent to them across the globe ; 
and, while we write the sentences, supplies are despatched to 
them from various parts of our own country, sufficient to avert 
the horrors of famine for another season. ‘The direct effect of 
these contributions, great as it is (and it is this, which has 
enabled the Greeks to hold out thus far), is not its best opera- 
tion. We live in an age of moral influences. Greece, in 
these various acts, feels herself incorporated into the family of 
civilized nations ; raised out of the prison house of a cruel and 
besotted despotism, into the community of enlightened states. 
Let an individual fall in with and be assailed by a superior 
force, in the lonely desert, on the solitary ocean, or beneath 
the cover of darkness, ani his heart sinks within him, as he 
receives blow after blow, and feels his strength wasting, in the 
unwitnessed and uncheered struggle. But let the sound of hu- 
man voices swell upon his ear, or a friendly sail draw nigh, 
and life and hope revive within his bosom. Nor is human na- 
ture different in its operation, in the large masses of men. 
Can any cne doubt, that if the Greeks, instead of being placed 
where they are, on a renowned arena, in sight of the civilized 
world,—visited, aided, applauded, as they have been, from one 
extreme of Christendom to the other,—had been surrounded by 
barbarism, secluded in the interior of the Turkish empire, 
without a medium of communication with the world, they 
would have been swept away in a single campaign? They 
would have been crushed ; they would have been trampled into 
the dust; and the Tartars, that returned from the massacre, 
would have brought the first tidings of their struggle. 

This is our encouragement to persevere in calling the atten- 
tion of the public to this subject. It is a warfare, in which we 
all are or ought to be enlisted. It ¢s a war of opinion, of feel- 
ing, and of humanity. It is a great war of public sentiment; 
not conflicting (as it is commonly called to do) merely with 
public sentiment operating in an opposite direction, but with a 
powerful, barbarous, and despotic government. ‘The strength and 
efficacy of the public sentiment of the civilized world are now 
therefore to be put to the test on a large scale, and upon a 
most momentous issue. It is now to be seen, whether man- 
kind, that is, its civilized portion,—whether enlightened Europe 
and enlightened America will stand by, and behold a civilized, 
christian peofile massacred en masse; whether a people that 
cultivate the arts which we cultivate,—that enter into friendly 
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intercourse with us,—that send their children to our schools,— 
that translate and read our historians, philosophers, and moral- 
ists,—that live by the same rule of faith, and die in the hope of 
the same Savior, shall be allowed to be hewn down to the 
earth in our sight, by a savage horde of Ethiopians and Turks. 
For ourselves, we do not believe it. An inward assurance 
tells us, that it cannot be. Such an atrocity never has hap- 
pened in human affairs, and will not now be permitted. As 
the horrid catastrophe draws near, if draw near it must, the 
christian governments will awaken from their apathy. If gov- 
ernments remain enchained by reasons of state, the common 
feeling of humanity among men will burst out, in some effectual 
interference. And if this fail, why should not Providence gra- 
ciously interpose, to prevent the extinction of the only people, 
in whose churches the New Testament is used in the original 
tongue ? Is it not a pertinent subject of inquiry with those, who 
administer the religious charities of this and other christiav 
countries, whether the entire cause of the diffusion of the gos- 
pel is not more closely connected with the event of the struggle 
in Greece, than with anything else, in any part of the world? 
Is not the question, whether Greece and her islands shall be 
Christian or Mahometan, a more important question, than ny 
other, in the decision of which we have the remotest agency ? 
Might not a well devised and active concert among christian 
charitable societies in Europe and America, for the sake of 
rescuing this christian people, present the most auspicious pros- 
pect of success, and form an organization adequate to the im- 
ortance and sacredness of the object? And can any man, 
who has humanity, liberty, or christianity at heart, feel justified 
in forbearing to give his voice, his aid, his sympathy to this 
cause, in any way, in which it is practicable to advance it. 
Small as are the numbers of the Greeks, and limited as is 
their country, it may be safely said, that there has not, since 
the last Turkish invasion of Europe, been waged a war, of 
which the results, in the worst event, could have been so ca- 
lamitous, as it must be allowed by every reflecting mind, that 
the subjugation and consequent extirpation of the Greeks would 
be. ‘The wars, that are waged between the states of Chris- 
tendom, generally grow out of the disputed titles of princes, or 
state quarrels between the governments. Serious changes no 
doubt take place, as these wars may be decided one way or 
the other. Nations, formerly well governed, may come under 
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an arbitrary sway; or a despotic be exchanged for a milder 
government. But, inasmuch as victor and vanquished belong 
to the same civilized family ; and the social condition, the stand- 
ard of morality, and the received code of public law are sub- 
stantially the same, in all the nations of Europe; no irreparable 
disaster to the cause of humanity itself can ensue from any 
war, in which they may be engaged with each other. Had 
Napoleon, for instance, succeeded in invading and conquering 
England (and this is probably the strongest case that could be 
put), after the first calamities of invasion and conquest were 
past, which must in all cases be much the same, no worse evils 
would probably have resulted to the cause of humanity, than 
the restoration of the Catholic religion, as the religion of the 
state, the introduction of the civil in place of the common law, 
and the general exclusion of the English nobility and gentry 
from offices of power and profit; an exclusion, which the Eng- 
lish government itself, since the year 1688, has enforced to- 
ward the Catholic families, among which are some of the old- 
est and richest in the kingdom. Whereas, should the Turks 
prevail in the present contest, an amalgamation of victor and 
vanquished would be as impracticable now, as when Greece 
was first conquered by the Ottoman power. The possession 
of the country has been promised to the bey of Egypt, as the 
reward of his services in effecting its conquest. ‘The men at 
arms have already been doomed to military execution of the 
most cruel kind, and the women and children would be sold 
into Asiatic and African bondage. 

We are not left to collect this merely from the known maxims 
of Turkish warfare, nor the menaces which have repeatedly been 


made by the Porte, but we see it exemplified in the island of 


Scio. On the soil of Greece, thus swept of its present popula- 
tion, will be settled the Egyptian and ‘Turkish troops, by whom 
it shall have been subdued. ‘Thus will have been cut off, ob- 
literated from the map of Europe, and annihilated by the opera- 
tion of whatever is most barbarous and terrific in the military 
practice of the Turkish government, an entire people ; one of 
those distinct social families, into which Providence collects the 
sons of men. In them will perish the descendants of ancestors, 
toward whom we all profess a reverence ; who carry in the lan- 
guage they speak, the proof of their national identity. In 
them will be exterminated a people, apt and predisposed for 
all the improvements of civilized life ; a people, connected with 
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the rest of Europe, by every moral and intellectual association ; 
and capable of being reared up into a prosperous and culti- 
vated state. Finally, in them will perish one whole Christian 
people ; and that the first, that embraced christianity ; church- 
es, actually founded by the apostles in person, churches, for 
whose direct instruction a considerable part of the New Tes- 
tament was composed, after abiding all the storms of eighteen 
centuries, and surviving so many vicissitudes, are now at length 
to be razed ; and in the place of all this, an uncivilized Ma- 
hometan horde is to be established upon the ruins. We say 
it is a most momentous alternative. Interest humani generis. 
The character of the age 1s concerned. ‘The impending evil 
is tremendous. ‘To preserve the faith of certain old treaties, 
concluded we forget when, the parliament of England decides 
by acclamation to send an army into Portug tl and Spain, be- 
cause Spain has patronized the disaffection of the Portuguese 
ultra royalists. ‘I’o prevent a change in the governments of 
Piedmont, Naples, and Spain, Austria and France invade 
those countries with large armies. Can these great powers 
look tamely on, and see the ruin of their Christian brethren 
consummated in Greece? Is there a faded parchment, in the 
diplomatic archives of London or Lisbon, that binds the Eng- 
lish government more imperiously, than the great original obli- 
gation to rescue an entire Christian people from the scimetar ? 
Can statesmen, who profess to be, who are, influenced by the 
rules of a chaste and lofty public morality, justify their sangui- 
nary wars with Ashantees and Burmans, and find reasons of 
duty for shaking the petty thrones of the interior of Africa ; 
and allow an African satrap to strew the plains of Attica with 
bloody ashes ? 

If they can, and if they will, then let the friends of liberty, 
humanity, and religion take up this cause, as one that concerns 
them all, and each, in his capacity as a Christian and a man. 
Let them make strong the public sentiment on this subject, and 
it will prevail. Let them remember, what ere now has been 
done, by the perseverance and resolution of small societies, 
and even individual men. Let them remember how small a 
company of adventurers, unpatronized, scarcely tolerated by 
their government, succeeded in laying the foundations of this 
our happy country, beyond a mighty ocean. Let them recol- 
lect, that it was one fixed impression, cherished and pursued 
in the heart of an humble and friendless mariner, through long 
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years of fruitless solicitation and fainting hope, to which it is 
owing, that these vast American continents are made a part of 
the heritage of civilized man. Let them recollect that, in the 
same generation, one poor monk dismembered the great ec- 
clesiastical empire of Europe. Let them bear in mind, that it 
was a hermit, who roused the nations of Europe in mass, to 
engage in an expedition against the common enemy of Chris- 
tendom ; an expedition, wild, indeed, and unjustifiable, accord- 
ing to our better lights, but lawful and meritorious in those who 
embarked in it. Let them, in a word, never forget, that when, 
on those lovely islands and once happy shores, over which a 
dark cloud of destruction now hangs, the foundations of the 
christian church were first laid, it was by the hands of private, 
obscure, and persecuted individuals. It was the people, the 
humblest of the people, that took up the gospel, in defiance of 
all the patronage, the power, and the laws of the government. 
Why should not christianity be sustained, in the same country 
and by the same means, by which it was originally established ? 
If, as we believe, it is the strong and decided sentiment of the 
civilized world, that the cause of the Greeks is a good cause, 
and that they ought not to be allowed to perish, it cannot be, 
that this sentiment will remain inoperative. ‘The very exist- 
ence of this sentiment is a tower of strength. It will make it- 
self felt, by a thousand manifestations. It will be heard in our 
senates, and our pulpits ; it will be echoed from our firesides, 
Does any one doubt that the cause of America was mightily 
strengthened and animated by the voices of the friends of 
liberty in the British parliament? Were not the speeches of 
Chatham and Burke worth a triumphant battle to our fathers ? 
And can any one doubt that the Grecian patriots will hold out, 
so long as the Christian world will cheer them with its sanction ? 

Let then the public mind be disabused of the prejudices, which 
mislead it on this question. Leet it not be operated upon by tales 
of piracies at sea, and factions on land; evils, which belong not 
to Greeks, but to human nature. Let the means of propagating 
authentic intelligence of the progress of the revolution be mul- 
tiplied. Let its well wishers and its well hopers declare them- 
selves in the cause. Let the tide of pious and Christian charity 
be turned into this broad and thirsty channel. Let every ar- 
dent and high spirited young man, who has an independent 
subsistence of two or three hundred dollars a year, embark 
personally in the cause, and aspire to that crown of glory, never 
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yet worn except by him, who so lately triumphed in the hearts 
of the entire millions of Americans. Let this be done, and 
Greece is safe. 





Arr. Ill.—Proceedings of sundry Citizens of Baltimore, 
convened for the Purpose of Devising the most efficient 
Means of Improving the Intercourse between that City 
and the Western States. 8vo. pp. 38. Baltimore. 
William Wooddy. 1827. 


Tue fertile districts lying west of the Allegany ridge, and 
watered by the Ohio and the Mississippi, are among the most 
remarkable in the world, not so much merely from their great 
physical advantages, as from the rapidity with which these have 
been turned to account. In little more than half a century, 
the frontier of the Anglo-American population has been ex- 
tended from Cumberland, in Maryland, on the Potomac, to a 
considerable distance beyond the Mississippi. The state of 
Ohio, whose nearest point to Cumberland is about one hundred 
and twenty miles, now numbers more than double the popula- 
tion of Maryland, whose western extremity bordered, in 1760, 
on a solitary wilderness. One can hardly conjecture how far 
this torrent of civilization will rush in the next half century. 
The same fertility of soil, mildness of climate, and facility of 
interior communication ; the same equal laws, and security of 
property, will probably people the remote west with as great, 
perhaps greater rapidity. Whatever satisfaction the transat- 
lantic critics may find in the retrospections inspired by their 
venerable abbeys, there is, to our indigenous taste, something 
still more inspiring in the anticipations suggested by the fertile 
solitudes of our own country. What renders the emotion 
more grateful still, is the cause of this rapid expansion of 
wealth and civilization. ‘There are countries, perhaps, which 
excel a part of the regions we speak of, in fertility, and in the 
value of their products; but none whose progress is to be 
compared to theirs ; a superiority which finds its source in the 
moral and- political condition of their people. 

It is difficult to imagine how much greater this progress 
would have been, had our western states lain more convenient 
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to the sea. From the physical features of the country, they 
have from the first, contended with the disadvantage of dealing 
with remote marts, accessible only at the expense of much 
time and money. ‘The great chain of the Allegany, which has 
been called the backbone of the United States, dividing the 
tributary streams of the Ohio and Mississippi from those of the 
Atlantic rivers, neither affords a natural descending navigation 
from the western states to the Atlantic, nor has yet been 
pierced by a canal uniting their respective waters. ‘Che peo- 
ple of the west have depended, for the sale of their surpins 
produce, on the distant and otherwise disadvantageous market of 
New Orleans, or have reached the great towns on the seaboard 
by slow and difficult mountain roads, not always improved by 
art. Until the noble invention of Fulton doubled, as it were, 
the value of our mighty western rivers, the difficulty and delay 
of their navigation brought the larger part of the commerce of 
the west over these mountain barriers; and it was this trade, 
combined with the then great demand for our produce, and 
with our advantages as neutrals, which gave to some of our 
Atlantic towns their remarkable growth. 

Among these, Baltimore, until the late immense increase of 
New York, was the most signal example of the sudden con- 
centration of population and wealth in the towns of a new and 
fast peopling country. A hamlet in 1752, it had in 1820, ac- 
quired a population of nearly sixtythree thousand souls, and 
possessed most of the conveniences and embellishments which 
belong to cities of the second class. At that period, too, we 
have reason to believe, its numbers fell short of those of pre- 
ceding years. ‘The general embarrassments of trade, together 
with some peculiar causes, had already sensibly lessened its 
prosperity, and caused a considerable emigration. Its trade 
has since been revived in most branches, and its capital largely 
and profitably invested in others; and its population, though 
no recent census has been taken, m may be safely assumed at 
seventytwo thousand. 

Though this check to its prosperity is imputable, in great 
part, to the causes, which have depressed the whole commer- 
cial public, it is referrible, in some degree, to two, whose gen- 
eral effect has been highly advantageous. The introduction 
of steamboats on the Ohio and the Mississippi, has diminished 
the transport of country produce across the mountains ; and, 
on the other hand, the western canal of New York has opened 
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another, and to many districts, a much more convenient con- 
veyance of both the exports and imports of the west. The 
combined causes of the distance of a market, and of the 
cheapness of subsistence, have extended a good deal the use 
of domestic manufactures in the western states, to the partial 
exclusion. of British fabrics; and various causes which we 
need not mention, have concentrated the trade in these fabrics 
almost wholly in New York, where it is done largely on foreign 
account, and through foreign agencies. What is not wholly 
without effect, the facility of travelling is so much greater than 
formerly, that the western dealer finds little difference, in ex- 
pense or fatigue, between going to Baltimore and a little fur- 
ther to New York, and naturally prefers to purchase in the 
most extensive mart. From these causes, the importation of 
British goods is much diminished in the former city. On the 
whole, though the position of Baltimore on a noble bay, suffi- 
cient of itself to supply trade to an important town ; though the 
large water power in her vicinity, already extensively applied 
to mills and factories; her large commerce with the Susque- 
hanna country, four fifths of whose produce seek a market in 
her harbor ; the great capital accumulated by former enter- 
prise, as well as a respectable foreign trade remaining ; though 
all these have combined to bring together, and will continue to 
support a large and increasing population, it is certain that, 
since 1818-19, she has taken much less vigorous strides than 
signalized her earlier career. 

We have been led to these remarks by the publication 
named at the head of this article, from which, and from the 
steps since taken in conformity with the opinions expressed in 
it, we learn that an important enterprise is 6n foot in that city, 
very likely, in the judgment of the projectors, to succeed, and 
certain in ours, if successful, to restore to it all the advantages, 
which it formerly derived from. its proximity to the west, and 
even more. 

The importance of a canal communication with the states 
beyond the Alleganies, early attracted the attention of Washing- 
ton, who fixed his view on the Potomac, as offering the short- 
est and most practicable route. Under his auspices was form- 
ed the ‘ Potomac Company,’ and a canal commenced, which 
was never completed. ‘The project was resumed in 1822, by 
the states of Virginia and Maryland, in connexion with the 
general government, and the public is informed of the surveys 
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made in reference to it. ‘They resulted in a belief of the 
practicableness of the scheme, but at an expense of twenty- 
three millions, and a lockage of three thousand feet, with some 
doubt, perhaps, of an adequate supply of water. For a na- 
tional work, this cost was not startling when compared with the 
vast results to be secured ; but the delay from the unparalleled 
amount of lockage, was a more serious objection. ‘The public 
attention, however, particularly in Maryland, was fixed by 
these inquiries on this important object. Baltimore was natu- 
rally concerned to draw back the gainful trade, which had 
been diverted from her, and the late publications in England 
on the subject of railways, led some of her intelligent citizens 
to the idea, that a connexion of this sort might be advanta- 
geously substituted for a canal. At a meeting in that city, on 
the twelfth of February last, the report before noticed was 
presented, embracing the reasonings of various writers on rail- 
roads, with some estimates of the cost of extending one from 
Baltimore to the Ohio, and of the amount of trade which 
might be presumed to take that course. A charter was after- 
wards obtained from the states of Maryland and Virginia 
(Pennsylvania postponing her assert) for a company called 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, with a capital of 
three millions, and the power of extending it to five, in shares 
of a hundred dollars each ; a million to be subscribed by the 
state, half a million by the corporation of Baltimore, and a 
million and a half by individuals. On the opening of the books 
in March, more than the total amount was subscribed in a few 
days, by individuals alone. 

Little known as railroads are in America, and their more 
extended use not yet fully proved in England, the scheme is 
certainly a bold one, of constructing a road of this sort, not less 
than two hundred and fifty miles in length, and surmounting an 
elevation of three thousand feet. We shall notice briefly the 
views which have been suggested by its projectors, and which 
have attracted so large a capital into the scheme. 

The substitution of railroads for canals, which appears to be 
generally contemplated in England, is rendered by some cir- 
cumstances of climate, still more advantageous in this country 
than in that. Our rigorous winters would obstruct canals with 
ice, during several weeks, and sometimes months ; our soil is 
still shaded by forests, and therefore the minimum volume of 
the steams is yet unascertained ; and our tropical summer 
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presents a serious objection to canals, on the score of health. 
{t may therefore be fortunate that Baltimore has reserved her 
means for the completion of a mode of conveyance which, 
besides being better adapted to the country, probably far ex- 
cels the other in speed, in economy of construction, and in 
cheapness of carriage. It has been computed by a writer 
on this subject, that by the substitution of mechanic for horse 
power on the turnpike roads of England, there would be a 
saving in every twelve years of not less than £138,040,000. 
Whether horse or mechanie power were adopted on the pro- 
posed railway, the saving would be immense on the earriage of 
the trade ; a saving which would be shared between the grower 
and the railway company, in the shape of profit to the one, and 
of tolls to the other. Baltimore lies two hundred miles nearer 
than New York to the navigable waters of the west, and about 
one hundred nearer than Philadelphia; and this advantage in 
the distance, even were other circumstances the same, must 
always secure to her the trade of the regions which are water- 
ed by them. 

The Report presents us with a variety of estimates on the 
actual and comparative cost of canals and railways; on the 
comparative expense of transportation ; and, what is not least 
important, the economy of time. ‘The length of a canal from 
Pittsburg to Washington, and thence to Baltimore, was estima- 
ted by the United States’ engineers, at three hundred and 
ninety miles; a railroad may be extended from the latter place 
to the Ohio, with a length, as it is believed, of only two hundred 
and fifty miles, because it is neither confined, like a canal, to 
the valleys of rivers, nor needs it deviate with a view to a supply 
of water. The saving, therefore, in distance alone is one hur- 
dred and forty miles. The computed cost of the Ohio and 
Chesapeake canal, is twentythree millions three hundred and 
seventyfive thousand four hundred and twentyseven dollars, 
while that of the railroad, at twenty thousand dollars a mile, 
which is believed to be a high estimate, is but five millions of 
dollars. ‘This computation is founded on various estimates of 
the cost of railways in England, varying from one half to one 
fourth,of that of canals, and averaging, on a comparison of 
many sorts of railroads, to an extent of five hundred miles, 
about five thousand pounds sterling a mile, including all ex- 
penses besides the mere formation of the road. These expen- 
ses, particularly for lands, fences, and stone, would necessarily 
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be less in this country than there; and the proposed partial 
substitution of wood for stone would still further reduce the 
cost. The price of labor, however, is greater here than there. 

Whatever may be the actual cost of a mile of railway, and 
the ultimate expense of the whole route from Baltimore to the 
Ohio, it seems highly reasonable, at least, that both its first 
cost and the expense of repair, must be vastly less than those 
of a canal. ‘The experiments made in England seem to prove 
this in point of fact, and, reasoning a priori, one sees no reason 
to question it. ‘Io excavate for the purpose of a railway, can 
hardly be so costly as for a canal; the deviation must be less ; 
the structure less solid and massive; and the difficulties of 
bridging greatly diminished. ‘The face of the country does not 
alter the relative value of these two modes of conveyance ; 
and as experience has manifested the superiority of the rail- 
way over the canal on levels, with the locomotive engine, so, 
where recourse must be had to lockage in the one, the difficulty 
is overcome, at a less expense, by the stationary engine on the 
other. 

While the cost of construction and repair is less, the facility 
of transport on a railway is greater, as regards both expense 
and time. ‘ ‘The use of locomotive engines,’ says Strickland, 
‘in place of horses, has greatly changed the relative value of 
railways and canals.’ ‘The enormous expenses of shipping, 
and the detention incident to canals during floods, frosts, and 
drought, and while undergoing repairs, by retarding convey- 
ance, greatly enhance its cost; and where great lockage is ne- 
cessary, this delay is very much increased, and is irremediable. 
From the wear, likewise, of the embankments, and the resist- 
ance of the fluid, the speed cannot be conveniently increased 
on canals beyond a certain limit, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. In certainty and celerity, therefore, two points 
so important in trade, the advantage is greatly on the side of 
railways. It is computed in the Report, that the time saved 
by the railroad on each trip from the Ohio to Baltimore would 
be one hundred and fiftytwo hours, and that even at the rate 
of four miles an hour (which, it is believed, may be doubled) 
the whole distance may be performed in sixtytwo hours and a 
half. The cost of transportation is proportionably lessened. 
By the canal, the cost of a ton from Pittsburg to Baltimore, at 


one cent and a half a mile, would be five dollars and eightyfive . 


cents; and at the same rate, it would be but three dollars and 
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seventyfive cents by the railroad. But as the carriage on the 
latter might be done for one cent a mile per ton, the whole 
saving in the carriage of a single ton, would be three dollars 
and thirtyfive cents. 

The territory interested in this enterprise, including the 
three states of Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana, thirteen counties 
of Virginia, nine of Pennsylvania, and four of Maryland, con- 
tains, at this moment a population of nearly two millions of 
people, not taking into account the states and districts which 
would derive an indirect advantage from it. ‘The annual ex- 
ports from this territory, have been estimated at three hundred 
and fifty thousand tons, of which, assuming that but one third, 
or one hundred and sixteen thousand tons, will take the course 
of the canal, and that the return trade will employ fifty thousand 
tons, the amount of tolls on the whole, at the rate of charge on 
the New York canals, would be seven hundred and _ fifty thou- 
sand dollars, from which, deducting the interest of the capital 
invested, there would remain four hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars for repairs, contingent expenses, and surplus dividends. 

We have thus briefly stated some of the calculations which 
have led to the conception of this scheme. Whether its 
achievement be within the means of the projectors, or practi- 
cable at all, at any moderate cost, we have too little knowledge 
either of the subject of railroads in general, or of the country 
through which the projected one is to pass, to hazard more 
than an opmion, and that, we confess, is favorable. The 
scheme is so important, however, in a national view, and 
would so effectually answer all the purposes of the canal 
in the same direction, for which surveys have been made by 
the general government, that its aid to this more feasible pro- 
ject, would not be unwise, and is not improbable. In the 
meantime, we learn that additional surveys will be made of the 
country to be traversed, and competent persons despatched to 
England, to procure the best information on the. subject. 
Should the results be satisfactory, the work will be commenced 
without delay. 

When we regard the situation of Baltimore, as respects the 
populous and productive empire growing up in her rear, and 
compared with that of the other great marts on the seaboard, 
there seems little doubt of her securing, in the event of her 
completing the proposed road, far the larger portion of the 
western trade. Her greater proximity (itself sufficient to turn 
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the scale in her favor, other circumstances being the same,) is 
accompanied by some other obvious advantages. ‘To the 
perishable articles of western export, such as breadstuffs and 
other provisions, the climate of New Orleans, her first com- 
petitor, is extremely injurious, and to the damage of this mer- 
chandise must be added the no inconsiderable danger of life to 
the trader, in that unwholesome mart. Neither has the con- 
veyance by the rivers, being liable to interruption by both 
drought and ice, the same certainty or duration as by a rail- 
road, which may be used at all seasons, and the time of transit 
be computed to an hour. ‘The imports to the west are still 
carried in waggons across the mountains, instead of ascend- 
ing those rivers from New Orleans, and the construction of a 
railway would determine this branch of trade exclusively to 
that route. From the peculiar nature of the country bordering 
on the Mississippi and its tributaries, the dangers of the de- 
scending navigation of that river are unlikely to be ever effec- 
tually removed, to say nothing of the distance of New Orleans 
from the ocean, and from Europe. 

Nor is it more probable that the western canal of New York 
will divert any considerable portion of this trade, especially 
that of the districts lying remote from lake Erie. Besides the 
disadvantage of the port of New York in point of distance, and 
the greater cost of shipping and the delay before alluded to 
(both of which will be much enhanced by the necessity of 
three or four different transshipments), that avenue must be 
closed by the climate during three or four of those months of 
the year which are most convenient to the farmer for bringing 
his produce to market. Even at this moment, the produce 
from the Susquehanna country bordering close on the canal, is 
brought by that river to Baltimore in the spring, and several 
thousand tons of merchandise are landed on her wharves before 
the canal is released from its icy bonds. ‘This is an important 
evidence of the preferableness of a ready and early conveyance 
to market. Neither is it believed, that the Allegany ridge can 
be pierced with the same advantage, by a canal or a railway, at 
any point, either north or south of that projected by Baltimore. 
In both directions, the abruptness of the rocky ridge, or its re~ 
moteness from tide, or both, are greater than they are near the 
valley of the Potomac; while to the south, moreover, there is 
no port of consequence, convenient at once to the sea and to 
the interior. As the effect, in short, of the proposed road 
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will be to replace Baltimore on a level at least, with her rivals 
as to facility of conveyance, so her advantage in distance must 
restore to her that preeminence as a depdét of produce from 
the interior, which was one of the chief sources of her original 
prosperity. When it is remembered that the streams of com- 
merce, like others, are determined in their course by the 
slightest circumstance, it seems highly probable that the tide of 
the western trade, especially from the middle regions, will, by 
one of such moment, be turned chiefly in the direction of 
Baltimore. 

Any certain computation of the increase of trade, to which 
the pending project would give rise, is of course, not to be ex- 
pected. ‘The estimates of the Report do not appear to be 
exaggerated, and, indeed, conjecture can hardly approximate 
very closely the results of opening such an avenue to regions 
so extensive, populous, and fertile. In the article of grain, 
alone, the cost of production, including in it the carriage to 
market, would be so greatly diminished, as probably to estab- 
lish Baltimore, for an indefinite period, an unrivalled mart for 
grain. ‘There would be a proportional increase, from the like 
cause, of the other usual products of agricultural and manufac- 
turing industry, as hemp, tobacco, flax, flaxseed, animal pro- 
vision, lard, tallow, whiskey, iron, glass, &c; and cotton, in- 
stead of descending to New Orleans, would seek its way in 
large quantities, by this direct channel, to a seaport more con- 
venient to the European markets. 

But it is, perhaps, on the trade in the heavy and bulky pro- 
ducts of the soil itself, that the influence of a cheap and prac- 
ticable road to market, would be the most striking. The dis- 
tricts contiguous to the line of the railway, abound in coal of 
the best quality, in lime, slate, marble, freestone, marl, gypsum, 
and timber ; but their great weight, and the want of economical 
communications, have rendered them hitherto of little or no value 
to the proprietors of the soil. ‘The commerce in these would 
therefore be rather created than augmented, and that to an ex- 
tent which may be conjectured from the single fact, that at pres- 
ent the lime used in Toskicniee, is brought from Rhode Island, 
when there lies an inexhaustible supply of it at her very doors. 
The value of the fuel abounding in this district would be so 
much the greater to Maryland, as that state possesses immense 
stores of iron ore of the most valuable kind, which will long 
outlast the supply of fuel from the present sources; to say 
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nothing of the impulse which, in the increasing use of steam 
power, would be given to innumerable other manufactures, 
in a port convenient for shipping them elsewhere. But to 
descend to the particulars of this extensive subject, would 
much exceed our limits. ‘There is, however, one branch of 
trade, which, at a small cost, will add materially to the luxury 
of the table in the interior ; we mean in fresh fish and oysters ; 
to commodities of this sort, as well as fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles from the interior, the saving of time in conveyance is every- 
thing. By the present slow transport, sea fish and oysters are 
wholly denied to districts remote from the coast; and as the 
Chesapeake and its waters abound in these, a new branch 
of industry, and a great augmentation of their tonnage, would 
accrue to the nautical population inhabiting the shores of 
the bay. 

A mode of communication of which the celerity may be in- 
creased so far beyond that of any other, is especially advanta- 
geous in this country, whose population is comparatively sparse, 
and so many of whose most fertile districts lie extremely re- 
mote from the sea. If this circumstance be so important to 
the trade of England, no part of whose interior lies farther 
than perhaps a hundred miles from a seaport, of what moment 
must it be to the vast districts beyond the Ohio, some of 
which are distant two thousand miles from New Orleans, none 
of them nearer to an Atlantic port than two hundred and fifty ; 
and the greater part distant more than five hundred? On the 
height of land between the Ohio and the Atlantic, there lies an 
extensive district, especially valuable for pasturage, which, 
being remote from both, is now desert and valueless, when 
compared with the districts on either side. On these tracts, 
fertile in vegetable and probably much more so in mineral 
treasures, the completion of a way to market would operate 
with immense benefit, and open new fountains of trade at a 
point comparatively near to the Atlantic ports. 

In the western states the combined effect of the abundance 
of food and of the remoteness of a market, would naturally be 
the rapid introduction of manufactures; while, on the other 
hand, any diminution of the expense of getting their agricultural 
products to a market, and, from the like cause, of obtaining 
their supply of foreign fabrics in return, would, it is to be pre- 
sumed, as naturally retard the extension of domestic manufac- 
ture. As this circumstance would prolong in this country the 
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present extensive importation of British fabrics and other foreign 
dry goods, so that importation would naturally be made to the 

rt most convenient for distributing them into the interior. 
in the event, therefore, of the completion of the railway, Bal- 
timore would probably share largely with New York in that 
important branch of trade, at present nearly engrossed by the 
latter, if she did not finally attract the larger portion of it. At 
any rate, her importance as a mere depét of goods to be convey- 
ed to the west, would be very greatly augmented. And as speed 
and certainty are not less important to the dealer himself, than 
in the conveyance of his commodities, this route, and mode of 
conveyance, would have the preference in every case, except 
of mere pleasure. The conveyance of travellers on a route 
the shortest and most used, would, in the great and increasing 
intercourse between the east and the west, be of itself a lucra- 
tive source of income to the proprietors of the railway, and of 
profit to the towns on its course, and at its respective termi- 
nations. 

In counting the cost of such an enterprise as that which the 
people of Baltimore have embarked in, it is but fair in the 
computation, to oppose the magnitude of the results to that of 
the attempt, as the adventurousness of the latter is proportion- 
ally justified by the benefits of the former. In this view, the 
zeal exhibited by Baltimore on this subject, is no more than 
we should expect from a rational enterprise. On the one 
hand her importance will be infinitely magnified by success ; 
on the other, it is certain that, without some more practicable 
and convenient communication with the west, than she now 
has, the trade of that quarter, which has heretofore conferred 
on her such extraordinary advantages, will be in a great meas- 
ure grasped by more enterprising or more fortunate competi- 
tors. ‘The necessary investment of capital, will not, perhaps, 
be greater than what has already been profitably bestowed on 
the numerous turnpike roads, which she has constructed, into 
the interior. We find among the directors of the company in- 
corporated for carrying this scheme into effect, the names of 
some of her most conspicuous inhabitants; men who have 
large interests at issue, and whose wealth is the accumulation 
of many years of industry and commercial sagacity. We have 
reason to believe that the greater part of the stock subscribed, 
is held by persons who have no purpose of speculation, but 
who are determined to give the practicableness of the scheme a 
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cautious and thorough investigation, and then to prosecute it to 
a completion, if within the compass of their means. As a 
great national work, we shall feel much interest in seeing it 
brought to a successful termination, and shall probably have 
occasion to notice hereafter the inquiries which, in the course 
of the summer, are to be pursued, both at home and abroad, 
in reference to it. 

After witnessing the many triumphs of science in the present 
age, we confess we are more inclined to confide in speculations 
reasonable in themselves, and to hope that railroads may add 
as largely to the facilities of commerce, as canals have done 
before them. It is certain, at least, that if this large enterprise 
of Baltimore be brought to a happy issue, its benefits will be of 
the first importance, not to that mart alone, but to the general 
commerce of the country; and in this latter point of view it 
highly merits attention from the government of the union. 





Art. IV.—A Selection from the English Prose Works of 
JoHn Mitton. In two vols. 12mo. Boston. Bowles 
& Dearborn. 15826. 


THE prose writings of Milton, though they have been praised 
and recommended by a few who have felt their astonishing 
power and beauty, are yet but little known among us. We 
hope, however, that this will not long be the case; and that 
the excellent edition by Mr Jenks, of which the title stands at 
the head of this article, will enable many to read the prose of 
a man with whose poetry they have long been familiar—prose, 
we will venture to say, hardly inferior to his poetry. As 
Americans, as lovers of freedom, improvement, and truth, we 
wish to see these two volumes widely circulated among our 
countrymen, and deeply read. They are fit manuals for a 
free people. They are full of those eloquent, soul stirring, 
holy lessons of liberty, which do something more than simply 
persuade and convince the mind; which give it purpose, and 
principle, and firm resolve; which brace up the heart, while 
they strengthen the understanding; which render timidity or 
apostacy impossible ; which, at the same time that they impart 
the feeling of discipleship, infuse the spirit of martyrdom ; 
VOL. XXV.— NO. 56. 10 
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because the truths which they inculcate are of such a nature, 
that those who receive them must contend, and if needs be, 
must die for them. Therefore it is that we earnestly desire to 
see the prose works of John Milton generally disseminated ; 
and that we hail with pleasure and gratitude every attempt to 
make them known. When they are known, it cannot be but 
that they will produce their impression, and be estimated by 
many, as they are now estimated by a few, according to their 
real value. 

For ourselves, we can truly say that we never knew Milton, 
till we were acquainted with his prose writings. We never 
knew the man till then; never felt how entirely and supremely 
he was a poet, or, to use his own words, ‘a true poem; that 
is, a composition and pattern of the best and honorablest things.’ 
We never knew till then, what a noble, highminded being, 
what a contemner of littheness and baseness, what a fearless 
asserter of right and denouncer of wrong, how pure, how virtu- 
ous, how incorruptible, how unconquerable he was. How truly 
the modern poet speaks of him, when he says; ‘ His soul was 
as a star, and dwelt apart.” When we now compare him with 
his brother stars, we perceive that he has indeed his own 
separate heaven, where he shines alone, and not to be ap- 
proached. If we grant that in the single respect of genius he 
was second to Shakspeare, and to him alone would we grant 
him to be second, yet what was Shakspeare’s life? what were 
his occupations, studies, principles? We. know nothing of 
them ; they made no impression on the world; they have 
passed away, and left us no trace; they have procured no re- 
spect for the man. We think of Shakspeare’s poetry, and not 
of Shakspeare. His name comes to us as a voice, an abstrac- 
tion, a beautiful sound. But the name of Milton is inseparably 
united with the man himself; with the image of his life; with 
his studious, blameless, brilliant youth; with his diligent, use- 
ful, resolute manhood; with his unbroken and undaunted, 
though blind and neglected old age; with learning, various, 
profound, unrivalled ; with opinions really liberal, and republi- 
can; with convictions which no fear nor flattery could shake ; 
with principles which grew up from the very roots of truth. 
We will not proceed with other comparisons, which readily 
suggest themselves to us. They may be pursued by those who 
are sensible that genius of mind alone ranks far below what 
may be called genius of life ; genius of mind united in admira- 
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ble consistency with genius of action, genius of purpose, and 
genius of heart. 

There is another thing with which the prose writings of Mil- 
ton brought us acquainted. We never knew, till we read 
them, the whole power of our mother tongue. Let him who 
would understand how rich, how copious, how forcible the 
English language is, study the prose of Milton, and make him- 
self familiar with his style ; but let him not attempt to imitate, 
let him not hope to equal the master, unless he feel within him- 
self the master’s gifts and the master’s soul. 

But if such is the prose of the great poet, how happens it 
that it is not more generally known? How happens it that this 
magazine of just and noble thoughts, high imaginations, and 
burning words, has been in a manner shut up and unvisited ? 
How happens it, that while the Paradise Lost has been printed 
in every form ind size, in editions without number, for the rich 
and for the poor, illustrated by the artist, and furnished with 
notes and commentaries by distinguished scholars, as if it were 
an ancient classic, that the Areopagitica, The Reason of 
Church Government, ‘The Animadversions, have been rarely 
published, and sparingly read ? 

The two principal reasons of the want of popularity of Mil- 
ton’s prose works, have been usually stated, and truly, to be 
the peculiarities of their style, and the nature and management 
of their topics. Of their style we shall say a few words by and 
by. Of their topics, and the management of them, in which 
the great cause of their unpopularity is decidedly to be found, 
we shall speak at once, and more at length. 

The prose writings, then, of Milton, are all, both Latin and 
English, with only one or two exceptions, strictly, and many 
would say, bitterly controversial. ‘They are theological and 

litical controversies. ‘They wear, therefore, a formidable 
and forbidding aspect to the generality of readers ; for contro- 
versy is not a favorite kind of reading ; it requires more thought 
and a more severe and constant exercise of judgment, candor, 
patience, and equanimity, than most people are willing or able 
to bestow and apply; it is rarely conducted by the disputants 
without more or less asperity ; it has acquired a bad name ; it 
is called, by distinction, a thorny path; and many think they 
cannot walk in it without danger to their faces and their clothes, 
and therefore they decline it with terror and aversion. Now 
we profess ourselves to be great friends ef controversy. We 
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regard it with respect and favor, if not absolutely with love. 
If it is not a pleasant and flowery way, it is the direct road to 
light and knowledge; and if so, why do we talk about thorns, 
as if we expected to reach any of the supreme and permanent 
blessings of life, treading all the distance on turf and roses? 
We are glad that the glorious bard made‘it‘his adopted path, 
and that he pursued it with so untired, so forward, and so firm 
a step. We would not have had him write on any other sub- 
jects but those, which not only singularly involved the destinies 
of England at the period of his writing, but are inseparably 
connected with the present, future, lasting welfare of the world. 
He was peculiarly fitted to elicit and establish truth by contro- 
versy ; which we are persuaded is its proper, and almost its 
peculiar office. For the confirmation of this sentiment, we 
will take the liberty of offering our reasons. 

False teachers will arise in all ages, and deceive many ; 
some of them intending to deceive, and others having no such 
intention. Dreams will be announced as realities, and believed 
as sueh; and realities will be scouted as dreams. . There is 
such a perpetual warfare between truth and error in the world, 
that the old Manichean notion of two great opposing principles 
of good and evil, who, with their kingdoms of light and dark- 
ness, are engaged in constant and tremendous battle, would be 
little more than an accurate account of the real state of things, 
if it were stripped of its personifications and oriental imagery. 
There is a battle between good and evil; there is a struggle 
between the powers of light and darkness. Knowledge and 
virtue are in perpetual conflict with ignorance and vice ; and 
whatever advantages the former may from time to time gain 
over the latter, the latter are mighty antagonists, who will no 
doubt maintain the contest obstinately and long. 

If the champions of error would in all cases avow themselves to 
be so; if they would write their name and their purpose on their 
banners, and send an open defiance, like him of Gath, against 
the armies of the living God, the contest might be brought to a 
more certain and speedy issue; but there are few of them who 
do not profess, either sincerely or insincerely, to be on the side 
of truth and virtue; and thus they become doubly mischievous 
by being disguised, and occasion the double necessity of, un- 
masking and overcoming them. Many teachers of what is 
false and of a pernicious tendency, are as honest as it is possible 
for self deceiving humanity to be. They are the first, and 
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most thorough believers of their own dreams; and are fully 
persuaded that they are dreaming for the cause of truth and 
the general welfare. ‘The same honest language is held by 
those who are not actuated by the same pure motives; by 
those who uphold falsehood for the sake of their own private 
interests, or through the incitement of their bad passions, but 
do not confess the influence which guides and sways them, 
because they know that interest and passion, however powerful 
in themselves, are worse than powerless when presented as 
arguments to others; for he who wishes to be heard with the 
least patience by his neighbor, Must appear to be anxious for 
his neighbor’s good, not merely careful of his own. ‘Tyrants 
talk of the safety of the state, and the happiness of their people, 
without saying much about the sweets of absolute power, and 
the indulgence of all their appetites and luxurious wishes. 
Indeed, it is not unfrequently the case that interest is louder in 
its professions of disinterestedness than is disinterestedness 
itself ; for virtue is modest, and hypocrisy is bold ; and a part 
that is acted is likely to be overacted. 

To detect error is to overthrow it. But the most desperate 
antagonists of truth will not allow that they are in the wrong, 
or, in other words, that they are attacking what really is truth. 
The world is filled with falsehood, which never calls itself by 
that name. The diversities of human intellect and feeling, and 
the influences of education, habit, and passion, give rise to 
innumerable errors, which agree together in two points, in 
being of a bad tendency, and in assuming the name of truth. 
On the one hand is falsehood, which thinks itself to be truth ; 
and on the other hand is falsehood, which is resolved, if possi- 
ble, to be thought so too, whatever it may think itself. Hence 
eome theories, systems, and plans, varying from each other, 
and from truth in different degrees ; and, just in proportion as 
they vary from truth, conducing to unhappiness, if not imme- 
diately, yet in their remote effects. Wrong opinions and views 
tend to wrong conduct, and wrong conduct seeks to defend or 
excuse itself by maintaining plausible and nicely. worded opin- 
ions. ‘These are the consequences, natural and inevitable, of 
human freedom and human imperfection, the bitter fruits of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil, plucked from the be- 
ginning, and harshly infused into the mingled cup of life. Men 
are in a state of discipline ; and these are the weaknesses, dis- 
orders, and rebellions of their pupilage. They are in training 
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for that heavenly harmony which is the end of the Divine gov- 
ernment ; and these are the sad discords of their inexperience 
and perverseness, which break in upon the universal melody, 
and disturb the pure song of the stars. 

Surrounded on all sides by bad principles, false opinions, 
and doubtful disputations, what then is the duty of the sincere, 
serious, impartial lover of truth? What is his duty, in view 
of the evils which result from erroneous doctrines, and in 
regard to those who inculcate them? It plainly consists in 
moral courage and intrepidity ; in affording a fair and fearless 
audience to all propositions, and advancing a faithful avowal 
and defence of his own convictions of truth. 'To enjoin silence 
by authority, or attempt to enforce it by penalties, on those 
who would proclaim their free thoughts, whether for good or 
evil, is not only a fruitless, but an unwise and an unrighteous 
expedient. ‘The endeavor to suppress presumed error by 
physical power, is itself an error of uncommon magnitude ; as 
great as any which it would suppress; and one which the 
world is beginning to get rid of, by that best of all methods of 
suppression, consent and dearly bought experience. Opinions 
are like certain plants, which thrive, and spread, and weave 
their roots more firmly together, by being trodden upon and 
used roughly. ‘The basket which the Corinthian woman set 
upon the young acanthus, was speedily overtopped and hidden 
by the rank and resolute leaves which sprung up from beneath 
it. ‘There is a pride in man which always rises against pres- 
sure ; and a sympathy in man which takes the part of an op- 
pressed brother. Besides, to punish error is only to proclaim 
it, and to proclaim without refuting it. Punishment cannot 
reach the silent and secret thoughts of men ; but that which is 
punished may; and that which is received in secret, will se- 
cretly make its progress, undermining and destroying, like a 
poison without its antidote ; for mere force, or mere denuncia- 
tion, is no antidote for the mind. 

The only way to deal with error is, to meet it, face to face ; 
to examine it critically, feature by feature ; to question it bold- 
ly, and to answer it fairly. ‘To fly from it, is to tempt it to 
advance. ‘To fear it, is to acknowledge its power, and to in- 
crease it; to wrong, moreover, the power of truth; to misap- 
prehend the very nature of truth; to doubt the reality of its 
existence, the divinity of its origin, and the strength and dura- 
bility of its foundations; to give up the world to the dominion 
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of darkness, and the reign of the evil principle ; to deny, prac- 
tically, that there is anything progressive in intellect, or useful 
in investigation, or conclusive in reason, or attainable in know- 
ledge. What is it that we fear? Do we fear that God has so 
constituted the human mind, in relation to whatever is made to 
concern it, or come before it, that it has no final ability to dis- 
cern between what is good and what is bad; what is stable 
and what is fleeting ; what is and what is not? Do we fear 
that our Creator has ordained such an affinity between error 
and the rational part of those whom we are constrained to call 
his rational creatures, that the two agree more constantly, and 
always will agree more constantly and lovingly together, than 
will the latter and truth? Do we fear that error will naturally 
bear examination more steadfastly and successfully than truth ? 
or that the human mind necessarily supports what is false, with 
more ease and vigor than what is real? or that those minds 
which espouse the cause of evil, are constantly stronger than 
those which take the good side? or that vice is portioned with 
such convincing arguments, that virtue cannot answer them? 
Do we fear these things? Do we apprehend that this is the 
course and order of the moral world? ‘Then ought our life to 
be one perpetual fear; we should fear the government of the 
universe, and the dispensations of eternity. 

But if we do not fear that man is made more capable and sus- 
ceptible of error than of truth, and that error is endowed from 
above with a permanent superiority here below, then error is not 
to be feared, but to be faced and opposed. If there is any false- 
hood which should terrify us, it is that which lives in our own 
houses, and speaks from our own hearts; and even that, perhaps, 
is to be handled severely rather than timidly ; but that which 
comes from without, as it must come, and there is no help for it, so 
let it come. Let the prophet that hath a dream, tell his dream ; 
let us hear it, and know what it is, so that it may be found to 
be a dream, and no reality. So long as men will proclaim 
their fancies, and other men will hear them, let them unburthen 
themselves ; and let them not disperse their spurious ware 
abroad, till it has undergone its inspection, and received its 
brand. Error is a disease incident to humanity ; and we can- 
not fly from it; and as there are no means of general preven- 
tion, let it develope itself, that we may see it and trace it, and 
steadily administer its cure. Fear and ignorance go together ; 
and those who timidly shrink from error, are in the way of 
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losing the opportunity of much truth ; for truth is often descried 
by comparison, and the manifestation of that, which among 
many things presented, is the most worthy. By sifting the 
dust we discover the diamonds ; which, though hidden in the 
earth, and crusted over with earth, are diamonds still. 

Let every ambitious imagination, therefore, take its own 
course, and come out and show itself. And let not its conse- 
quence be needlessly increased by a vain and unreasonable 
terror, which refuses to confront and rebuke it. It would be 
a pity, indeed, if all the zeal, and all the courage, and al! the 
alertness, were to be exhibited on the wrong side, and coward- 
ice and torpor alone were to be seen on the right. 

At the same time that it is our duty, and also our policy, to 
be fearless in regarding error, it is our duty to be intrepid in 
declaring the truth. If truth is of any value, we should main- 
tain it as if we valued it. If it is of any certain benefit to 
mankind, we should proclaim it, as the well wishers of our 
race. If it is the cause of Heaven, we should plead for it earn- 
estly, as the partakers of a spiritual existence, and the heirs 
of immortality. If we believe that infinite wisdom and _ recti- 
tude govern the world, we should join ourselves to its interests, 
and contend for its rights, as for the course which will finally 
and completely triumph. He who is convinced that he has 
the living word within his bosom, has no right to keep it shut 
up there, pining and drooping for air and light and action. It 
must go forth and do its work, which is to. oppose every false 
invention of man, and bring it to trial and to condemnation. 
He who thinks that error and vice are destructive of the best 
interests of society, and of his own too, as connected with and 
forming a part of them, what has he to do, but to be the faith- 
ful advocate of religion and virtue, if he thinks that religion 
and virtue are contrary to error and vice, and to be preferred 
before them? If a man has no settled principles of right, why 
does he talk about error, or even pretend to fear it? Neither 
error nor truth is anything to him. But if he is possessed of 
settled principles, why does he suffer fear, or fashion, or any 
motive in the world, to shake his confidence, or prevent him 
from declaring his convictions ? 

Even in questions which are called doubtful, because they 
divide honest and well meaning opinions, the lover of truth is 
to pursue. the same course, whenever he has taken his side 
candidly and with understanding ; and he always will take his 
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side, as soon as he is satisfied that the subject is of sufficient 
importance to claim his decision. ‘These questions generally 
grow less and less doubtful every day, the more they are ex- 
amined and discussed, and the more liberally they are handled. 
Experience is a principal test of truth ; and as truth is founded 
on reality, or rather is reality itself, it will sooner or later be 
made manifest by that test. Sooner or later; for in speaking 
of so long lived a thing as opinion, which dies not with one 
generation of men, but enjoys a spiritual and transmitted exist- 
ence, we must not confine ourselves to short periods of time, 
but extend our view far behind and far before,—back even to 
the day when man was created, and forward to any limit within 
the bounds of probability. We are too apt to become impa- 
tient, when we cannot see. favorite opinions confirmed in our 
own lifetime. Our own lifetime is but a moment; is but a 
single beat of the pendulum which measures out the solemn 
and majestic progress of the ages. We must not attach so 
much importance to the period of our life. ‘The epochs of 
mind and morals must be regarded in conjunction with the life 
of our world ; nor must even that life be considered as a long 
one, as it respects that part of it which is past. The days of 
its years have as yet, probably been few, in comparison with 
those which are still to be numbered. In the mean time, our 
lives, though short, compose the age of the world, and our 
labors and inquiries, by their accumulation, must bring about 
the world’s improvement, and add, however gradually, to its 
experience. ‘The duty involves a struggle, but it is not there- 
fore to be avoided. 

Thus thought Milton ; and as he thought, so he acted. Not 
the shadow of a doubt seems ever to have passed over his mind, 
of the worth and the might of truth ; and he scorned with a lofty 
indignation all aids to her cause, but those which were offered 
by God’s good spirit, and man’s free mind. ‘ For who knows 
not,’ says he, ‘ that truth is strong, next to the Almighty ; she 
needs no policies, nor stratagems, nor licensings, to make her 
victorious ; those are the shifts and the defences that error 
uses against her power; give her but room, and do not bind 
her when she sleeps; for then she speaks not true, as the old 
Proteus did, who spake oracles only when he was caught and 
bound.’ 

With these convictions, Milton never hesitated in his course. 
Living in a time of great mental as well as physical conflict 
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and distraction, and conscious of the talents which, like power- 
ful engines of warfare, had been given into his trust, he plunged 
into the mid battle of political and theological controversy, as 
if it were at once his place and his privilege to contend for the 
rights of mankind. ‘Though he loved peace, he loved truth 
more ; he loved the souls of men ; ‘ which is the dearest love, 
and stirs up to the noblest jealousy.’ He preferred his duty 
before his rest. He knew the toil and danger which awaited 
him ; but he knew also that he had taken his part in ‘ the race 
where that immortal garland is to be run for, not without dust 
and heat.’ His great soul was in itself gentle and open as day, 
and in gentler times would not have appeared in so warlike a 
guise. He would willingly have framed his measures to the 
concords of peace ; ‘but,’ to use again his own matchless 
speech, ‘when God commands to take the trumpet, and blow 
a dolorous or a jarring blast, it lies not in man’s will what he 
shall say, or what he shall conceal.’ The voice of duty, and 
the testimony of conscience, were to him the command of 
God ; he did take the trumpet, and blow a blast ‘ of which all 
Europe rang from side to side ;” a blast which even yet is not 
silent, but has come echoing down from year to year to us of 
the present, and will still go sounding on, clear toned and thrill- 
ing, through the unknown depths of future time, and from re- 
gion to region of the globe, till nations will hear and be roused 
up, that now are dead, and the heart of the whole world shall 
beat, like the heart of a single champion, at the summons of 
truth and liberty. 

The two principal objects of Milton’s attack, were the digni- 
ties, dogmas, and ceremonies of English prelacy and kingly 
forms of government. In his victorious career he met and 
overthrew all arguments from prescription, antiquity, and a 
false prudence and caution. He was awed by nothing human ; 
he despised all temporizing and halfway expedients in matters 
of great moment, all timid recipes of confections and potherbs 
for violent and critical disorders ; and he was not afraid of 
going too far in the direction of truth, or of announcing her 
dictates too boldly. We cannot, however, in any way give so 
clear an exposition of his polemical spirit and style, as by 
quoting some passages from his works. Our first extract shall 
be from that splendid tract, the ‘ Areopagitica ; a Speech for 
the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing.’ The paragraph, as will 
readily be seen, is an answer to the plea that an unrestricted 
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press becomes the source of schisms, and crowds of new and 
dangerous opinions. 


¢ And what do they tell us vainly of new opinions, when this 
very opinion of theirs, that none must be heard but whom they 
like, is the worst and newest opinion of all others, and is the 
chief cause why sects and schisms do so much abound, and true 
knowledge is kept at distance from us; besides yet a greater 
danger which is in it. For when God shakes a kingdom, with 
strong and healthful commotions, to a general reforming, it is not 
untrue that many sectaries and false teachers are then busiest in 
seducing. But yet more true it is, that God then raises to his 
own work men of rare abilities and more than common industry, 
not only to look back and revise what hath been taught hereto- 
fore, but to gain further and to go on some new enlightened steps 
in the discovery of truth. For such is the order of God’s en- 
lightening his church, to dispense and deal out by degrees his 
beam, so as our earthly eyes may best sustain it. Neither is God 
appointed and confined, where and out of what place these his 
chosen shall be first heard to speak ; for he sees not as man sees, 
chooses not as man chooses, lest we should devote ourselves again 
to set places and assemblies, and outward callings of men, plant- 
ing our faith one while in the old Convocation house, and another 
while in the chapel at Westminster, when all the faith and reli- 
gion that shall be there canonized, is not sufficient without plain 
convincement, and the charity of patient instruction, to supple 
the least bruise of conscience, to edify the meanest Christian, who 
desires to walk in the spirit, and not in the letter of human trust, 
for all the number of voices that can be there made ; no, though 
Harry the Seventh himself there, with all his liege tombs about 
him, should lend them voices from the dead, to swell their num- 
ber. And if the men be erroneous who appear to be the leading 
schismatics, what withholds us but our sloth, our selfwill, and 
distrust in the right cause, that we do not give them gentle meet- 
ings and gentle dismissions, that we debate not and examine the 
matter thoroughly, with liberal and frequent audience, if not for 
their sakes, yet for our own? seeing no man who hath tasted 
learning, but will confess the many ways of profiting by those, 
who, not contented with stale receipts, are able to manage and 
set forth new positions to the world. And were they but as the 
dust and cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion they may 
yet serve to polish and brighten the armory of truth, even for that 
respect they were not utterly to be cast away. But if they be of 
those whom God hath fitted for the special use of these times with 
eminent and ample gifts, and those perhaps neither among the 
priests Mor among the Pharisees, and we in the haste of a precip- 
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itant zeal shall make no distinction, but resolve to stop their 
mouths, because we fear they come with new and dangerous 
opinions, as we commonly forejudge them ere we understand 
them, no less than woe to us, while, thinking thus to defend the 
gospel, we are found the persecutors!’ Vol. 11. pp. 69, 7 


We are mistaken if our readers do not find some passages 
here, which could have flowed from but few pens beside that 
of the author of Paradise Lost. Let us take another beautiful 
and indignant burst of eloquence from ‘’The Reason of Church 
Government urged against Prelaty.’ He denies the power of 
the prelates to prevent schism; and while we are reading this 
passage, as well as others in which prelacy is mentioned and 
inveighed against, we must bear in mind what the establishment 
had been in the writer’s time, and how little reason he had to 
view it with respect or indulgence. 


‘It was not the prevention of schism, but it was schism itself, 
and the hateful thirst of lording in the church, that first bestowed 
a being upon prelaty ; ; this was the true cause, but the pretence 
is still “the same. ‘The prelates, as they would have it thought, 
are the only mauls of schism. Forsooth, if they be put down, a 
deluge of innumerable sects will follow ; we shall be all Brown- 
ists, Familists, Anabaptists. For the word Puritan seems to be 
quashed, and all that heretofore were counted such, are now 
Brownists. And thus do they raise an evil report upon the ex- 
pected reforming grace that God hath bid us hope for; like those 
faithless spies, whose carcasses shall perish in the wilderness of 
their own confused ignorance, and never taste the good of reform- 
ation. Dothey keep away schism? If to bring a numb and 
chill stupidity of soul, an unactive blindness of mind upon the 
people by their leaden doctrine, or no doctrine at all ; if to perse- 
cute all knowing and zealous Christians by the violence of their 
courts, be to keep away schism, they keep away schism indeed ; 
and by this kind of discipline all Italy and Spain is as purely and 
politically kept from schism as England hath been by them. 
With as good a plea might the dead palsy boast to a man, It is I 
that free you from stitches and pains, and the troublesome feeling 
of cold and heat, of wounds and strokes; if I were gone, all 
these would molest you. The winter might as well vaunt itself 
against the spring ; I destroy all noisome and rank w eeds, | keep 
down all pestilent vapors ; Yes, and all wholesome herbs, and all 
fresh dews, by your violent and hidebound frost ; but when the 
gentle west winds shall open the fruitful bosom of the earth, thus 
overgitded by your imprisonment, then the flowers put forth and 
spring, and then the sun shall scatter the mists, and the manuring 
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hand of the tiller shall root up all that burdens the soil without 
thank to your bondage. But far worse than any frozen captivity 
is the bondage of prelates; for that other, if it keep down any- 
thing which is good within the earth, so doth it likewise that 
which is ill; but these let out freely the ill, and keep down the 
good, or else keep down the lesser ill, and let out the greatest.’ 
Vol. 1. pp. 123, 124. 


Again, to the same purpose is the following paragraph from 
the next chapter. 


‘ As for those many seets and divisions rumored abroad to be 
amongst us, it is not hard to perceive that they are partly the 
mere fictions and false alarms of the prelates, thereby to cast 
amazements and panic terrors into the hearts of weaker Chris- 
tians, that they should not venture to change the present deform- 
ity of the church, for fear of I know not what worse inconvenien- 
ces. With the same objected fears and suspicions, we know that 
subtle prelate, Gardner, sought to divert the reformation. It may 
suffice us to be taught by St Paul, that there must be sects for the 
manifesting of those that are soundhearted. ‘These are but winds 
and flaws to try the floating vessel of our faith, whether it be 
stanch and sail well, whether our ballast be just, our anchorage 
and cable strong. By this is seen who lives by faith and certain 
knowledge, and who by credulity and the prevailing opinion of 
the age ; whose virtue is of an unchangeable grain, and whose of 
a slight wash. If God come to try our constancy, we ought not 
to shrink or stand the less firmly for that, but pass on w ith more 
steadfast resolution to establish the truth, though it were through 
a lane of sects and heresies on each side.’ Vol. 1. p. 131. 

But almost every page is alive with the same energy, and 
redolent of the same poetical fragrance. The style is warm, 
surely. Who would wish it cold? ‘The expressions are glow- 
ing. How could they have been dull and dim, from such a 
man, in such a time, and against such opponents? But if 
apology were needed, who would ask a better than the follow- 
ing one, or who would refuse to accept it? 

‘And here withal I invoke the immortal Deity, revealer and 
judge of secrets, that wherever I have in this book plainly and 
roundly, though worthily end truly, laid open the faults and 
blemishes of fathers, martyrs, or Christian emperors, or have oth- 
erwise inveighed against error and superstition with vehement 
expressions; I have done it, neither out of malice, nor list to 
speak evil, nor any vainglory, but of mere necessity to vindicate 
the spotless truth from an ignominious bondage, whose native 
worth is now become of such a low esteem, that she is like to find 
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small credit with us for what she can say, unless she can bring a 
ticket from Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, or prove herself a re- 
tainer to Constantine, and wear his badge. More tolerable it 
were for the church of God, that all these names were utterly 
abolished like the brazen serpent, than that men’s fond opinion 
should thus idolize them, and the heavenly truth be thus capti- 
vated.’ Vol. 1. p. 9. 

We are aware, however, that a heavier charge can be 
brought and sustained against Milton, than the controversial 
nature of his writings, or the force and warmth of their lan- 
guage. That language is not only forcible and warm; it is 
occasionally intemperate and abusive, highly so. We may 
say, that it is not wonderful, that excited and exasperated as 
the political and religious independents of England had been, 
their writers should have revenged themselves by harsh and 
scurrilous retorts; but we cannot help a feeling of disappoint- 
ment, that the spirit of Milton did not sustain itself above such 
a low species of contention. 

Of the literary faults of his style, the principal seem to be, 
the Latin forms in which his sentences were often cast, and the 
almost interminable length to which many of them were drawn 
out. These, together with the tinge of antiquity which time 
has imparted to it, render his prose somewhat of a study to 
those who are not accustomed to the old writers. But the 
difficulty is no greater than a little practice will overcome ; till 
at last the taste will be pleased with peculiarities which at first 
greatly offended, or at least perplexed it. We will here intro- 
duce a quotation from his ‘ Reason of Church Government,’ in 
which his chief faults are exemplified. It consists of but one 
sentence, though we confess one of the longest, if not the long- 
est in these volumes; and it is pretty well seasoned with abuse, 
though not with the worst which his writings furnish. If it did 
not also present much of his true and characteristic vigor and 
richness, we should not have exhibited its appalling dimensions 
to our readers. This, too, is an invective against the Church 
of England and its ministers. 

‘The service of God, who is truth, her liturgy confesses to be 
perfect freedom ; but her works and her opinions declare that the 
service of prelaty is perfect slavery, and by consequence perfect 
falsehood ; which makes me wonder much that many of the gen- 
try, studious men, as I hear, should engage themselves to write, 
and speak publicly in her defence ; but that I believe their honest 
and ingenuous natures, coming to the universities to store them- 
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selves with good and solid learning, and there unfortunately fed 
with nothing else but the scragged and thorny lectures of monk- 
ish and miserable sophistry, were sent home again with such a 
scholastical bur in their throats, as hath stopped and hindered all 
true and generous philosophy from entering, cracked their voices 
for ever with metaphysical gargarisms, and hath made them ad- 
mire a sort of formal outside men, prelatically addicted, whose 
unchastened and unwrought minds were never yet initiated or 
subdued under the true lore of religion or moral virtue, which 
two are the best and greatest points of learning, but either slight- 
ly trained up in a kind of hypocritical and hackney course of lit- 
erature to get their living by, and dazzle the ignorant, or else 
fondly overstudied in useless controversies, except those which 
they use with all the specious and delusive subtlety they are able. 
to defend their prelatical Sparta, having a gospel and church gov- 
ernment set before their eyes, as a fair field wherein they might 
exercise the greatest virtues and the greatest deeds of christian 
authority, in mean fortunes and little furniture of this world ; 
which even the sage heathen writers, and those old Fabricii and 
Curii well knew to be a manner of working, than which nothing 
could liken a mortal man more to God, who delights most to work 
from within himself, and not by the heavy luggage of corporeal 
instruments; they understand it not, and think no such mat- 
ter, but admire and dote upon worldly riches and honors, with an 
easy and intemperate life, to the bane of Christianity ; yea, they 
and their seminaries shame not to profess, to petition, and never 
leave pealing our ears, that unless we fat them like boars, and 
cram them as they list with wealth, with deaneries and pluralities, 
with baronies and stately preferments, all learning and religion 
will go uncer foot; which is such a shameless, such a bestial 
plea, and of that odious impudence in churchmen, who should be 
to us a pattern of temperance and frugal mediocrity, who should 
teach us to contemn this world, and the gaudy things thereof, ac- 
cording to the promise which they themselves require from us in 
baptism, that should the scripture stand by and be mute, there is 
not that sect of philosophers among the heathen so dissolute, no 
not Epicurus, nor Aristippus with all his Cyrenaic rout, but would 
shut his schooldoors against such greasy sophisters; not any 
college of mountebanks, but would think scorn to discover in 
themselves, with such a brazen forehead, the outrageous desire of 
filthy lucre, which the prelates make so little conscience of, that 
they are ready to fight, and if it lay in their power, to massacre 
all good Christians, under the names of horrible schismatics, for 
only finding fault with their temporal dignities, their unconscion- 
able wealth and revenues, their cruel authority over their brethren 
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that labor in the word, while they snore in their luxurious excess, 
openly proclaiming themselves now in the sight of all men, to be 
those which for a while they sought to cover under sheep’s cloth- 
ing, ravenous and savage wolves, threatening inroads and bloody 
incursions upon the flock of Christ, which they took upon them 
to feed, but now claim to devour as their prey; more like that 
huge dragon of Egypt, breathing out waste and desolation to the 
land, unless he were daily fattened with virgin’s blood. Vol. 1. 
pp. 177—179. 

We should not be surprised, if this proved to be one of the 
longest periods on record. Such a tax upon patience is hardly 
to be borne, and not to be paid without a serious protest. 

But to return for a moment to the more important topic of 
Milton’s opinions. They were evidently in advance of the 
age,—too much so to be generally received. ‘They are even 
now in advance of the world, and for a long tine to come, 
perhaps, will continue to be so. On the subjects of toleration, 
religious liberty, civil and political rights, education, and the 
duties and prospects of men, he will forever be on an equal 
line with the most improved age ; for he marched forward at 
once to the utmost boundary of truth. His treatise on the 
‘ Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce,’ notwithstanding the side 
which it takes, is in its whole tendency favorable to purity and 
virtue. ‘The domestic unhappiness with which he himself was 
afflicted, led him to consider this subject, and no doubt had its 
influence on his views of it. He convinced himself, and en- 
deavored to convince others, that divorce should be granted on 
the grounds of opposition of sentiments, habits, temper, and 
feelings between the parties. But with whatever learning and 
fervor and skill he maintained this opinion, the convictions of 
the wisest, most virtuous, and most liberal of mankind have 
been decidedly against it, and have pronounced it false. We 
look on this instance as a remarkable proof of the grand prin- 
ciple which pervades all his works, that truth will at last pre- 
vail. It has prevailed over eloquence like his. 

We quit the subject of this article with reluctance. But we 
have only time again to recommend Mr Jenks’s Selection to 
the public. It contains several of Milton’s treatises entire, and 
all that is valuable, either for style or sentiment, in the rest. 
It is confined to his English prose only ; as the object of the 
editor was ‘to make the English reader better acquainted with 
Milton’s own prose, not the prose of any translator.’ The 
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Selection is prefaced by a historical account, exceedingly well 
drawn up, of his works, both English and Latin; and further 
to bespeak general favor for these two volumes, we would re- 
mark that they afford to the reader, for the moderate price of 
three dollars, what he could not otherwise obtain for ten times 
the sum. 





Art. V.—1. Manifiesto que el Poder Ejecutiwo de Colombia 
presenta a la Republica, y al Mundo sobre los Aconteci- 
mientos de Venezuela, desde el 30 de Abril del presente 
Ano de 1826—16. Bogota. 1826. 

2. Documento Curioso sobre los Acontecumentos de Vene- 
zuela, ete. Carta Confidencial del Vice-presidente de la 
Republica al Jeneral José Antonio Paez. Bogota. 1826. 

3. Respuesta del Jeneral Paez a la Carta Confidencial, 
que le dirigio el Vice-presidente de la Republica, ete. 
Bogota. 1826. 

4. Ejecucion del Decreto del Poder Ejecutwvo, para Alista- 
mento en las Milicias, que motivd la Acusacion del Jen- 
eral en Jefe José Antonio Paez, ante el Senado. Valen- 
cia. 1826. 


MEN are prone to magnify objects removed far back in the 
mists of antiquity, and to ascribe undue consequence to those 
incidents, which have acquired historical celebrity. It was the 
just observation of a classic author, Quod naturaliter audita 
visits laudamus libentius, et presentia invidid, preterita venera- 
trone prosequmur. Were it not so, we should certainly at- 
tach higher importance to many events actually taking place ; 
events, which must render our day as much the object of 
deep interest to posterity as ages gone by are to ourselves. 
There is no period in the history of man without its memorable 
vicissitudes, full of instruction,—its marked individual, a Ce- 
sar, Washington, Bonaparte, or Bolivar, towering like a bea- 
con above the ever rolling tide of time, and seeming ordained 
to fulfil an extraordinary destiny. Why regard the monu- 
ments of the past so intently as to forget that we ourselves 
already stand recorded in the book of fate, and to overlook 
the striking features of our own brief hour? The progress of 
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revolution is not arrested, merely because Napoleon reposes in 
his island grave, no more to disturb the nations with fear of 
change. England has but just dismembered another empire 
to swell her vast dominion in the east. Russia is gaining new 
provinces on the shores of the Caspian, 


‘ The Athenian has waked from his ages of sloth ;’ 


and Greece once again is contending with the barbarian for 
liberty. But much as the old world affords for contemplation, 
it is little when compared with the spectacle, which the eman- 
cipated nations of America exhibit. 

Here an immense region is agitated by the mighty interests, 
which, thrown into conflict by recent and sudden liberation 
from colonial bondage, have not yet had time to subside into 
the regular channels of established action. ‘To inspire us with 
lively interest in the condition of Spanish America, it would be 
sufficient that independence is the rallying ery of its inhabitants, 
and the United States the leading star by which their bravest 
and wisest and purest patriots are found to be guided. 

The calculating politician must look to them as a people with 
whom our public concerns, already closely connected, will 
continue to be more and more intimately allied. ‘The profound 
observer of events will discover new cause of admiration in the 
nature of the countries, and the character of the races, which 
are there subjected to the sweeping career of revolution. War 
in South America is not a succession of sieges; nor is it de- 
cided by ranged battle, fought in the circumstances, and ac- 
cording to the systematic rules of ordinar y combat. The very 
names of Mexico, Peru, awaken a crowd of high associations, 
speaking to us of splendid empires, raised into greatness but to 
fall before the daring achievements of a handful of heroes, and 
after centuries of servitude, now once more enjoying a nobler 
independence than when swayed by the sceptre of Manco 
Capac, or Montezuma. ‘The scenery of our own country is 
rich, compared with that of Europe, in majestic forests, mighty 
rivers, and the wide surface of inland seas. But how much 
sublimer still are the grand creations, which the hand of nature 
has lavished on the tropical regions of this continent, where the 
great battles of Colombian independence have been fought ! 
There, in the midst of the stupendous ridges and awful quebra- 
das of the Andes, or beside the waters of the magnificent 
Orinoco, the struggling parties contended, in regions shaken 
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by subterranean fires, for the dominion of cities, like Bogota 
and Quito, enthroned thousands of feet above the level of the 
ocean among the lofty heights of Chimborazo, Cotopaxi, or 
Pichincha. 

Of the bold spirits formed amid scenes like these, one 
of the most remarkable is José Antonio Paez. ‘The dragon’s 
teeth of civil war, planted there by the hand of discord, sprang 
up into a host of armed warriors. Many a bright genius was 
struck out in the collisions of a revolution, which might other- 
wise have slumbered forever in obscurity, or have been known 
only for qualities of a doubtful and questioned character. Such 
is Paez, a soldier by nature, if we may use the expression ; a 
man who rose of a sudden to power and glory, distinguished 
for his martial gallantry, intrepidity, and successful enterprise 
in the field; which, on many signal occasions, exerted the 
most decisive control upon the fortunes of war. 

Among the natural riches of Colombia are the vast plains of 
the old province of Varinas, watered by the great river Apure, 
and numerous smaller streams. These fertile savannahs are 
covered with luxuriant herbage, which affords pasturage to in- 
numerable herds of cattle, flocks of sheep, and droves of horses 
and mules, in which consist the wealth and commerce of the 
country. The inhabitants are many of them mulattoes, and all 
a bold and hardy race, active, vigorous, familiar with danger, 
accustomed to the saddle from infancy ; in fact, the 'Tartars of 
America. Born a llanero, being naturally of a daring, impetu- 
ous temper, and endued with uncommon native sagacity, Paez 
had early acquired great ascendancy over the wild herdsmen 
of his province, by exhibiting those traits of hardihood and 
dexterity, which, in a rude state of society, confer superiority 
on their possessor. When the revolution broke out, using his 
influence to collect around him a body of dauntless cavalry, he 
commenced a partisan warfare, in which his prowess rendered 
him the terror of his enemies, and the admiration of his in- 
trepid followers. Such a man could not fail of speedily attract- 
ing the attention of Bolivar, who gave him a command in the 
regular army, and duties to perform, suited to the genius of 
himself and his half disciplined troops, whose furious onset, 
when led by their favorite chief, was generally irresistible. 

Previous to the famous battle of Carabobo, which established 
the military reputation of General Paez, he repeatedly distin- 
guished himself on occasions of smaller importance. ‘Thus, in 
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the spring of 1817, we find him beating, near San Fernando 
de Apure, a large royalist force under Morillo, on their way 
from Santa Fé to reinforce the Spanish troops in Caracas. 
Not long afterwards, he took possession of Calabozo, and by 
that means the patriots obtained entire control of the plains of 
Guayana, Varinas, Cumana, Barcelona, and Caracas. But to 
recount all the military successes of Paez, would be to describe 
a large portion of the pitched battles of the most desperate 
period of the revolutionary conflict. Throughout Morillo’s 
sanguinary campaigns, the indefatigable Paez continually at- 
tacked his van, or hung upon his rear, always present where 
execution was to be done. In this guerra de muerte, Paez 
did not uniformly escape without severe loss; but if it hap- 
pened, as in the obstinate engagement in the plains of Cojedos, 
that his cavalry were cut up or disabled, he had but to retire 
for a while to the banks of the Apure, and he soon returned 
with fresh bands of dlaneros, as daring and irresistible as their 
predecessors. 

In the campaign of 1821, after various minor engagements, 
the Spanish generals La ‘Torre and Morales concentrated their 
forces in Carabobo, which Bolivar determined to attack. 
Having effected a junction with Paez in the plains of Tinaquillo, 
their whole united army of about five thousand men, numeri- 
cally equal to the enemy, but in actual force inferior, was 
divided into three corps. In their advance on Carabobo, the 
patriots found themselves under the necessity of penetrating a 
narrow precipitous defile, the heights commanding which were 
covered with the royalist artillery. Paez had charge of the 
leading division, consisting, among other troops, of fifteen hun- 
dred horse, and of the battalions aptly termed Los Bravos del 
Apure. Without waiting for the remaining divisions to come 
up, Paez immediately pushed forward to the assault, leading 
his troops in person; and in spite of the superior advantages of 
the Spaniards, his overwhelming impetuosity drove them from 
their intrenchments with great slaughter, and decided the battle 
in the short space of half an hour. Sedefio, who commanded 
the second division, enraged, says Bolivar in his despatch, that 
his corps could not from the obstacles of the ground, join in the 
battle, ‘ charged singly a mass of infantry, and fell in its centre, 
in the heroic manner that ought to close the career of the 
bravest of Colombia’s brave.’ So meritorious was the conduct 
of Paez in this glorious victory, which may be considered as 
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decisive of the independence of Colombia, that Bolivar, in the 
name of the Congress offered on the field of battle to appoint 
him general in chief of the army. 

While bestowing his due share of praise upon the warlike 
talents of Paez, we intend no disparagement of his brave com- 
patriots in arms, of Bolivar, the leading genius of the whole 
revolution ; of Santander, Bermudez, Marino, Padilla, Montilla, 
Urdaneta, Narifo, Arismendi, and others, who were distin- 
guished in the battles of New Granada and Venezuela ; or of 
Sucré and Santa Cruz, whose fame was acquired at a later 
period, in the liberation of Quito and Peru. His merit was of 
the peculiar kind, which we have explained ; and in that de- 
partment of military excellence he was probably unsurpassed. 
On the organization of the republican government, which 
speedily followed the victory of Carabobo, Paez, in approba- 
tion of his public career, was elected a member of the senate 
for the department of Venezuela, and appointed commandant 
general of the same department. It was while he held these 
offices, that he became implicated in the late insurrectionary 
movements. 

It may be safely inferred, from our statement of the origin 
and early life of Paez, that he was little indebted to the refine- 
ments of education for his political elevation. He is now 
about forty years of age; and it is said that, in the compara- 
tively tranquil years since the expulsion of the royalists from 
Venezuela, he has made rapid progress in those elements 
of knowledge in which he was most deficient. Many anec- 
dotes are related of his extraordinary personal strength and 
dexterity, with others of a less creditable nature, concern- 


ing the recreations of his idler hours. A signal instance of 


individual prowess occurred during the war, in a reconnoitering 
excursion on the banks of the Orinoco. Bolivar descrying 
four of the enemy’s gunboats about half a mile distant in the 
stream, expressed a wish that they were in his possession. 
Hereupon Paez assembled a few of his most tried adherents, 
and arranging with them his plan of attack, he plunged into the 
river at their head, each man holding his sword between his 
teeth, and swimming thus towards the royalists, he succeeded 
in boarding and capturing their boats. By living on terms 
of familiarity with the officers and soldiers of the army, 
sharing in their dangers, privations, and amusements, and con- 
stantly exhibiting so high an example of courage, relieved at 
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the same time by frankness and generosity of temper, he was 
enabled to exercise unlimited influence over his half civilized 
followers. From all these circumstances, it is evident that, 
with many elements of greatness in the character of Paez, 
some qualities were intermingled capable of proving either 
beneficial, or the reverse, to the best interests of his country, 
according to the impulse and direction which they might 
receive. 

Such, as we find him represented by writers entitled to 
credit, is the prominent personage, whom the recent events in 
Venezuela have brought so distinctly before the eyes of the 
world. The publications, named at the head of this article, 
afford much information, equally authentic and curious, on 
this interesting subject, and serve to correct the vague and 
contradictory statements, which the newspapers have from 
time to time contained. ‘They emanate from the highest 
source ; for the Manifesto is the official act of the Vice 
President, General Santander; and the piece upon the En- 
listment of the Militia is written in the first person, and 
signed by General Paez himself; while the two remaining 
pamphlets cornprise their confidential correspondence, wherein 
each vindicates his own motives and conduct, and impugns 
those of his adversary. Combining all the sources of intelli- 
gence within our reach, we shall endeavor to present a just 
view of the facts, and of the feelings of the respective parties, 
connected with an affair, which has deeply agitated Colombia, 
and abroad has been regarded with anxiety alike by the friends 
and foes of the new republic. 

At the commencement of the year 1826, Colombia was ap- 
parently prosperous in her political condition. Her immense 
territory was freed, in its whole extent, from the Spanish yoke, 
and not a foreign enemy remained on her soil. She had 
entered into the closest relations with Great Britain and the 
United States, as well as with her sister republics in the South. 
The executive department was ably administered by the Vice 
President, Francisco de Paula Santander ; he and the Presi- 
dent, Bolivar, being both reelected to their offices at that time, 
notwithstanding their express renunciation of the honor. 
Among the other members of the cabinet, are gentlemen, 
whose talents and patriotism have been thoroughly proved by 
long and faithful services. Mr Gual, Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs till he went to the Congress of Panama, and Mr Re- 
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strepo, Secretary of the Home Department, ought particularly 
to be mentioned in this connexion, because, from the founda- 
tion of the government, they have discharged the duties of 
these important stations with ability, and apparently with a 
single eye to the public good. Bolivar himself still remained 
in Peru with the liberating army, having recently, by means of 
the surrender of Callao after an obstinate defence, succeeded 
in completely expelling the Spaniards from that fine country, 
whose independence Sucré had already established by the de- 
cisive victory gained over the Viceroy La Serna, on the plains 
of Ayacucho. ' Notwithstanding the seeming tranquillity, how- 
ever, active causes of discord were at work, to which an un- 
expected circumstance imparted either accidental efficiency 
and malignity, or perhaps only a plausible pretext for explosion. 
Colombia, it is known, consists of provinces, which, under 
the colonial administration, were distributed into three exten- 
sive governments, designated as the viceroyalty of New Grana- 
da, the captaingeneralship of Caracas, and the presidency of 
Quito. For many years after their separation from Spain, 
the various large provinces of New Granada and Venezuela 
entertained the design of constituting independent states. 
Abortive and ill judged attempts to erect separate governments, 
made sometimes by single provinces, or parts of provinces, and 
sometimes by an aggregation of provinces, marked the early 
stages of the revolution. ‘The states of Venezuela even pro- 
ceeded so far, as to frame an elaborate constitution of govern- 
ment in 1811, at a Congress, assembled in Caracas, consisting 
of representatives for Margarita, Merida, Cumana, Varinas, 
Barcelona, Truxillo, and Caracas.* But this act, as the 
event proved, was altogether premature. In the course of the 
desperate struggle which ensued, the necessity of a more ex- 
tended union and of closer consolidation was forced upon the 
notice of the patriots by the rigorous exigencies of war. 
Hence, at the Congress of Venezuela alone, assembled at Angos- 
tura in 1819, Bolivar proposed the ‘ fundamental law’ of De- 
cember 17th, being a species of provisional or indefinite league 
of union between the inhabitants of the two governments. 
This law was cheerfully acceded to by New Granada, and at 
the general Congress of Cucuta, assembled in consequence of 


* This constitution, with the other acts of the same Congress, may 
be found in Thompson’s Alcedo, Art. Venezuela. 
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it, the law was solemnly adopted and ratified, as_ preliminary 
to the formation of the present constitution. At this Congress 
the deputies, after discussion of the subject, adopted the cen- 
tral form of government, in preference to the federal, with 
almost entire unanimity. But it is worthy of note, that the 
deputies from Venezuela maintained the expediency of a cen- 
tral union of the republic, in opposition to some from New 
Granada, who expressed a decided partiality for a simple con- 
federacy.* That neither party might be deprived of an op- 
portunity to signify their mature opinions on this point, an arti- 
cle was inserted in the constitution in these words ; ‘ After an 
experiment of ten or more years shall have discovered all the 
inconveniences or advantages of the present constitution, the 
Congress shall convoke a grand convention of Colombia, au- 
thorized to examine it, or to reform it in its totality.’ 
Harmoniously as the foundations of the republic were laid, 
the government ere long became convinced, that neither Vene- 
zuela nor Quito was perfectly satisfied with the operation of 
the constitution. No doubt they sustained some inconvenience, 
by reason of the remoteness of the seat of government from 
the extreme points of the nation, a remoteness increased in its 
effect by the imperfection of the means of internal communica- 
tion. But the real source of dissatisfaction, as we apprehend, 
lay in the feelings of the citizens of Caracas and Quito, each 
of which places had formerly enjoyed the privileges and rank 
of a metropolis, but was now reduced to the comparative in- 
significance of a mere provincial capital. Perceiving this 
state of things, General Santander, who, as Vice President, 
while Bolivar was pursuing his career of victory and military 
glory on the shores of the Pacific, had the arduous task to 
perform of accomplishing the political organization of the re- 
public, did not rest satisfied with merely measuring out exact 
justice to the inhabitants of Venezuela. Wherever a fair occa- 
sion offered itself, the executive sedulously favored them, so 
far as could be done consistently with established laws, and 
with the rights of the rest of the nation. Upon Paez, the 
favorite general of Venezuela, the government at Bogota be- 
stowed numerous marks of particular confidence and predilec- 
tion; so that his recent conduct exposes him to the charge of 
ingratitude towards the executive, besides that of violating the 





* Manifiesto, p. 6. Carta Confidencial, p. 5. 
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constitution. In discharging the public debts created by the 
war, the claims of the creditors of the nation in Venezuela 
obtained the earliest attention. Venezuela is one of the three 
departments which alone received their contingent of a million 
of dollars, appropriated by the legislature to be expended, 
according to the discretion of the executive, in the encourage- 
ment of agriculture. Venezuela, having under arms a consid- 
erable force by sea and land, has consumed more of the 
English loan than any other department. Although Venezuela 
posssesses the means of producing a fixed and abundant reve- 
nue, yet nothing has been drawn from its treasury for the use of 
the other provinces. Venezuela, on the contrary, has receiv- 
ed more assistance than any of its sister departments, from the 
pecuniary resources of Cundinamarca. All this should be 
as it is, perhaps, because Venezuela, being, by its geo- 
graphical position, the vanguard of the republic in respect of 
her European assailants, must necessarily be required to main- 
tain a more commanding military attitude than Cundinamarca. 
But it shows conclusively how anxious the government has 
been to discharge its duty, and its whole duty, towards the 
Venezuelans, not unmindful that in this quarter, if anywhere, 
a susceptibility of discontent might reasonably be apprehended. 

The government also labored particularly to retain the good 
will of the military forces of the republic stationed in Venezue- 
la, by devoting unwearied care to their smallest interests, readily 
favoring the applications of their officers, and omitting to note 
their lighter delinquencies with too severe an eye. Further- 
more, in anticipation of the surrender of Puerto Cabello, the 
executive authorized general Paez, the commander in chief, 
to dispense such military honors among his fellow soldiers, on 
the happening of that event, as he should deem a meet reward 
for their courage and conduct in the final operations of the 
war on the Atlantic frontier. And to recompense the services 
of Paez himself, and the other Venezuelan generals, liberal 
grants were made of the national domains, with every possible 
- accommodation in their selection and exchange. 

Independently of the particular administration of the consti- 
tutional government it would be absurd to deny or dispute, not 
only the benefit which New Granada derived from the union, 
but the still more extensive advantages which it conferred on 
Venezuela and Quito. The latter is indebted for its indepen- 
dence to the battle of Pichincha, gained by the liberating army 
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despatched from Colombia to the succor of its desponding 
patriots. As to Venezuela, she, being the actual seat of the 
war during its concluding years, sensibly felt, in the con- 
stant supplies which she drew from the richer and more popu- 
lous provinces of the interior, all the blessings of confederation. 
Were she disposed for a moment to forget this, she would be 
ungrateful to the memory of thousands of brave men from the 
provinces of Bogota, 'Tunja, Socoro, and Pamplona, who per- 
ished in the bloody conflicts of the Apure, and false to the 
fame of the soldiers of Antioquia, Mariquita, and Neiva, who 
combated in the victorious battalions of Carabobo. In short, 
but for the union of the two provinces under the common name 
and with the joint resources of Colombia, far from attaining 
their present rank in the great family of powerful nations, they 
would, in all probability, “have continued to undergo that alter- 
nate succession of splendid victories and deplorable defeats, 
which characterized the earlier stages of the revolution, with 
their implacable enemy still pursuing his ravages in the heart 
of Venezuela. 

Notwithstanding all these circumstances, which show the 
peculiar obligation of Venezuela to preserve her fidelity to the 
constitution and to the constitutional government inviolate, a 
disaffected party existed there, whose operations inspired the 
executive with well founded alarm, and with presentiments 
of discord, but too fully realized in the sequel. They con- 
verted the press, which ought to have been employed in dis- 
seminating sound national principles of fraternity, order, and 
stability, into a blind instrument of attack on the fundamental 
institutions of the land. They criticised the laws with factious 
acrimony, they assailed the representatives of the nation with 
all the bitterness of hatred, and grossly exaggerated the neces- 

sary effects of their newness in the duties of legislation; they 
calumniated the executive, both personally and in the abstract, 
with a keenness of invective, which none but the hostile inva- 
ders of the country, or Spanish emissaries could deserve. 
Affecting to disavow the improved political geography of Co- 
lombia, they cast undeserved and impolitic reproaches upon 
their compatriots in what was formerly New Granada, on ac- 
count of its being the provisional seat of the government.* 

In the view of these indications s uneasiness, the executive, 








* Manifiesto, p. ‘dU. 
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feeling justly anxious for the tranquillity of the republic, called 
the attention of the Congress to the growing evil, and despatched 
communications to the generals commanding in Venezuela, 
Sulia, and Maturin, urging them to be vigilant in guarding the 

ublic welfare, and pointing out to them the sources of mischief. 
Their replies contained assurances of the most satisfactory na- 
ture. Paez, in particular, engaged ‘to take care that the gar- 
rison of Caracas should be composed of privates and officers 
entirely trustworthy, and decidedly interested for the constitu- 
tional order, and for that unity, in which consists essentially the 
power and felicity of a government established at the cost of 
so many sacrifices.’ Subsequently, the administration neglect- 
ed no expedient, which could be devised, for impressing on 
both citizen and soldier the incalculable benefits of liberty, 
concord, and a central government. And to silence every 
imputation against his individual patriotism, the Vice President, 
when his first term of service expired, declared his anxious 
wish to be permitted to withdraw into the retirement of private 
life. But no precautions, however judiciously conceived, 
could prevail to avert the impending storm, which broke out 
on occasion of the following incidents. 

In compliance w “ the requisition of a resolve passed by the 
first Congress in 1821,* the executive issued a decree, dated 
August 3ist, 1824, providing for a general enlistment in the 
militia of all citizens between the ages of sixteen and of fifty 
years, with certain exceptions. Officers were designated, by 
whose agency, subject to the direction of the generals com- 
manding in each department, the enlistment should be effected. 
It is not our business to inquire into the general wisdom of this 
decree, or of its particular details, of which, without a minute 
knowledge of the local peculiarities of the country where it 
was to take effect, we should be very incompetent judges. 
Suffice it to say that we perceive nothing in it, likely to prove 
a greater hardship to the people, than the provisions of our 
own militia system ; and this, much as our peaceful citizens 
complain of it, we apprehend none of them consider so intoler- 
able a grievance, that they would plunge into the horrors of 
civil war to escape from it. Indeed, a conclusive answer to 
any allegation against the practicability or constitutionality of 
the decree, is found in the fact, that eleven of the departments 





* Cuerpo de Leyes de Colombia, p. 80. 
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received it and carried it into execution without betraying the 
slightest symptom of repugnance. In Venezuela alone it en- 
countered opposition of the most determined character, being 
severely ridiculed and denounced by some of the journals 
printed at Caracas, which, in language hardly distinguishable 
from absolute sedition, exhorted the people to disobey it, as a 
matter of duty. Alarmed by these tokens of violent feeling, 
General Paez organized only a few companies, and immediate- 
ly apprized his government of the causes, which had prevented 
a complete execution of the decree. There not appearing to 
the Vice President to be any adequate reason for retracing his 
steps, he merely despatched an order to Paez, recommending 
great circumspection in the discharge of his duty, and the care- 
ful avoidance of the least occasion for disturbance or confusion, 
which might exact the interposition of military force. And 
here the matter rested for a full year, the government at Bo- 
gota receiving no intelligence whatever on the subject, until 
January, 18 26, when Escalona, the intendant of Venezuela, 
and the municipality of Caracas, simultaneously complained of 
the proceedings of general Paez. 

They represented, the former in a communication to the 
executive, the latter in a memorial to the house of representa- 
tives, that Paez ordered the inhabitants of Caracas to appear 
at the convent of San Francisco, on the morning of January 
sixth, for the purpose of general enlistment in the regular mi- 
litia. ‘The appointed time being elapsed, and the citizens not 
having generally assembled, Paez commanded, as he himself 
admits, that a party of soldiers belonging to the battalions of 
Apure and Anzuategui should patrol the streets, and compel 
the citizens to repair to the parade for enrolment, and mean- 
while despatched an aid to the intendant, Escalona, to apprize 
him of the circumstance. Apprehensive of the consequences 
of so rash an act, Escalona hastened to entreat Paez to recall 
his patrols, which was immediately done by sound of bugle, 
and took upon himself the responsibility of finishing the enlist- 
ment. Accordingly the inhabitants, being again summoned to 
appear on the ninth, did not wait for the compulsory process of 
the military, but peaceably submitted to be enrolled in confor- 
mity with the law. It does not appear that, in the proceedings 
of the sixth, violence was offered to a single individual, or that 
private houses were entered by the soldiery, or that any citizen 
sustained the slightest injury. Paez expressly avers the con- 
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trary, and, as we think, satisfactorily refutes the extravagant 
exaggerations of his accusers, particularly of the munici- 
pality of Caracas, who impute to him feelings and intentions 
equally incredible in themselves, and unsuppor rted by evidence. 
In short, the citizens were, without question, not a little terri- 
fied by a measure, which savored pretty strongly of martial 
law; and while the influence of their terror was fresh in their 
minds, they and the intendant made representations of the 
affair highly colored by their abhorrence of what they conceiv- 
ed to be a violent exercise of arbitrary power. 

When the petition of the municipality of Caracas reached 
Bogota, it excited among the representatives in congress a 
transport of zeal for the liberties of the people. They deter- 
mined at once, unadvisedly we think, to accuse General Paez 
for official misconduct, at the bar of the senate as a high court 
of impeachment. We say unadvisedly, because it doce not 
appear that they heard any evidence previous to exhibiting the 


articles of 1 impeachment. * The memorials of Escalona and of 


the city of Caracas were the statements of an accusing party. 
They did not constitute evidence, upon which the grand in- 
quest of the nation should have instituted a solemn impeach- 
ment, on so grave a charge, and against an officer so high in 
station and character. 

Besides, in justice to Paez, we ought to declare that, thus 
far, if his conduct will not admit of perfect justification, ‘there 
is room for much extenuation. We perceive nothing, in the 
publications on the subject, which may impel us to believe 
that be was actuated, in the affair of the enlistment, by any 
criminal motives, or any inducements whatever, other than a 








* See Ejecucion del Desiete para Alistamiento, p. 15. 

For the better understanding of the subject, we subjoin a brief ab- 
stract of the constitutional provisions respecting it. 

Art. 89 and 90. The House may impeach before the Senate the 
President and other persons in the employment of’ the state for high 
crimes and misdemeanors. 

Art. 97, 98, and 99 make the Senate a court for the trial of im- 
peachments, either by itself or by commission. 

Art. 100. *‘ Whenever an accusation proposed before the Senate is 
admitted by it, the accused becomes de facto suspended from his office, 
which shall be filled ad interim by the proper authority.’ 

Art. 101. Two thirds are necessary to convict. 

Art. 102 limits the punishment to removal from office, and incapa- 
eity for holding other offices of honor, profit, or confidence. 
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desire to effect the execution of a decree which he was charged 
to enforce. Various reasons are assigned for his omitting 
to complete the enlistment for a year, and then suddenly re- 
suming it; none of them, however, seem perfectly satisfactory. 
But whether that omission was culpable, or justifiable by the 
discretion ‘vested in him, is immaterial to the present question, 
because it did not form the point of his accusation. That rest- 
ed on his employment of the military to compel the attend- 
ance of the citizens. Now we can easily account for the feel- 
ings, which hurried Paez into this fatal indiscretion. Twice 
before the morning of the sixth, did he ineffectually summon 
the citizens to appear. Obeying the exhortations of factious 
partisans, instead of the voice of the law, the inhabitants of 
Caracas wilfully neglected the enrolment now, as they had 
done the year before. Incensed at this open contempt of his 
mandate, and of his general authority as military chief, Paez 
ordered out patrols to exact that respect for the government, 
which ought to have been spontaneously rendered. However 
contrary to the principles of civil liberty the order issued by 
Paez may have been in the abstract, practically it was unat- 
tended with any of those aggravating circumstances, which his 
accusers alleged. Intimations, we know, are not wanting, that 
Paez lent himself to the anticonstitutional faction in Venezuela, 
from the beginning ; nay, that he acted in flagitious concert with 
one greater than himself, for the purpose of unitedly subverting 
the liberties of their common country; and that the whole 
affair of the enlistment, from its beginning down to its final 
catastrophe, was but an elaborate plan to rouse the spirit of 
msurrection. ‘These imputations were an after thought ; they 
stand without proof; and they are hardly credible. ‘Time may 
unfold hidden things, but it is our duty at present to judge from 
what is before the world. Had the impeachment proceeded 
to a regular issue, we think the Senate could not, upon such 
knowledge of the facts as we can procure, have found Paez 
deserving of exemplary punishment, especially considering the 
exalted merit of his past services and sacrifices in the cause of 
patriotism. 

But, unfortunately for the reputation of General Paez, un- 
fortunately for the welfare and honor of Colombia, he was 
afterwards betrayed, through the ardor of his temperament, 
acted upon by false advisers, into violations of the constitution 
of his country, totally unjustifiable, and scarcely susceptible of 
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palliation. When the order announcing his impeachment, 
reached Paez, with notice of his consequent suspension from 
his command, and the temporary transfer of it to General 
Escalona, he received it with transports of anger. Neverthe- 
less, in letters addressed to persons of distinction at Bogota, 
he declared his determination to acquiesce im the course of the 
laws, and apparently betook himself sincerely to making pre- 
parations for his departure to the capital, and his defence be- 
fore the court of impeachment. Here was, indeed, a noble 
occasion for crowning the reputation he had achieved in war. 
To yield implicit obedience to the legislature, to rely with 
noble confidence on the innocence and rectitude of his con- 
duct, to fly and lay down his laurels at the feet of the constituted 
authorities of his country, this would have exhibited to the 
world the clearest procf of his disinterested patriotism, his love 
of order, his attachment to the constitutional system, which 
he had sworn to support; demonstrating, beyond the possibility 
of question, the stability of the republican institutions of Co- 
lombia. But he shrunk from the ordeal, suffering his own fair 
fame to be tarnished with the charge of insurrection, and the 
brights prospects of his country to be overclouded. 

General Paez affirms that the intelligence of his suspension 
occasioned the most lively apprehensions at Valencia, inasmuch 
as the Venezuelans relied solely on his personal influence to 
maintain the tranquillity of the department. The day after his 
summons arrived, a public meeting of the inhabitants of Valen- 
cia was held, at the instigation of Colonel Francisco Carabafio, 
of the staff, professedly for the purpose of obtaining a loan to 
supply the garrison with rations. It was universally understood, 
however, that the main object of the meeting was to demand 
the restitution of Paez to the command, notwithstanding his 
impeachment and the consequent order of suspension. ‘The 
subject being under discussion, the municipality sent for Doctor 
Miguel Peiia, in order to be guided by his advice in this deli- 
cate emergency ; but nothing being determined definitively, it 
was resolved to reassemble on the two succeeding days. ‘The 
next day the governor, Fernando de Pefalver, came in from 
his hacienda, and unofticially signified his disapprobation of the 
proceedings. Nevertheless on Saturday the twentyninth, the 
people assembled again in still greater numbers ; and the gov- 
ernor, accompanied by the municipality and by Doctor Pea 
in the capacity of assessor, presented himself before the people, 
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and exhorted them to abandon their intention of reinstating 
Paez, which he justly characterized as wholly factious and 
unconstitutional. Probably the public agitators now began to 
fear that they should fail of accomplishing their ends; for on 
Sunday three dead bodies, having the appearance of violent 
death recently inflicted, were dragged into the public square ; 
and this horrid spectacle so terrified the anxious and alarmed 
inhabitants, that they fell into the snare prepared for them, and 
loudly demanded a meeting of the municipality. ‘The bleeding 
corpses before their eyes, pleaded more convincingly than any 
living eloquence could have done, the expediency of unresist- 
ing submission to the power of the sword. Regardless of the 
remonstrances of the governor, the people filled the air with 
cries of Viva Paez, and rushing to the general’s house, they 
conducted him to the assembly, where he was by acclamation 
reinvested with the authority of military chief, which he 
accepted. 

Had the matter stopped here, still it would have been evi- 
dent that these proceedings were the work of seditious persons, 
who wrought upon the fears of the people to force them into 
disorderly acts, against their inclination and their better judg- 
ment. Beside the military followers of Paez, who appear to 
have been led by Colonel Carabafio, much is attributed to the 
machinations of Doctor Pena. ‘This person, whose talents and 
capacity for intrigue are spoken of as great, has acted a very 
prominent part in the whole revolution, having been at one 
period president of the first Congress. At this time he was in 
disgrace for an alleged fraud on the treasury to a large amount, 
ad undisguisedly "professed the most implacable hostility 
against the government at Bogota. Public opinion accuses 
him of being the confidential adviser of Paez in this and the 
subsequent movements, and of fomenting the resentment of the 
soldiers at their general’s impeachment, in order to cancel his 
responsibility to the laws by the summary means of a political 
convulsion. 

Whatever secret influence Paez acted under, he stood now 
in open resistance to the constituted authorities of the nation. 
He had accepted a command illegally tendered to him, and 
thereby publicly participated in rebellion. It is in vain for 
Paez to urge the importunity of the Valencians, alarmed for 
the safety of their property, their farnilies, and their lives ; for 
this alarm was kindled by his own creatures, and by the veteran 
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soldiers of Apure, with whom his will was law. His duty, as 
an upright citizen, required him, instead of tamely yielding to 
a popular tumult, to exert his boasted influence in repressing 
it, and to sustain the authority of the constitutional government, 
or if driven by the force of circumstances to retain his com- 
mand for the immediate preservation of public tranquillity, he 
should instantly have made known the circumstances to the 
government, that they might provide for the contingency. 
Nothing could have been easier. Santander declares, that, 
anticipating the possibility of such a state of things, he intend- 
ed on the slightest intimation from Paez that any uneasiness 
was likely to occur in the department from his suspension, to 
assume the authority of continuing him in the actual command 
of the army, only nominally conferring it on General Bermu- 
dez, or General Marino. But no,—with singular inconsistency, 
Paez felt bound to observe religiously the extravagant resolu- 
tions of a municipality, while he proceeded in direct contempt 
of the lawful decrees of the senate, communicated through the 
executive power of the republic. It is equally vain for Paez 
to pretend that his resumption of authority was necessary for 
the salvation of Venezuela; for he himself makes assurance 
that the first movement was exclusively confined to Valencia, 
while in Caracas they were ignorant of its object. Nay, the 
house of representatives had accused him only at the instance 
of the municipality of Caracas. Indeed, it is futile beyond 
endurance to insist upon the necessity of his remaining in com- 
mand to preserve the public peace, when this very fact was 
the most flagrant of all violations of it, as being a bold defiance 
of the national government; an act of absolute rebellion; a 
declaration of civil war, suited to produce all the horrors of 
bloodshed and anarchy. 

Not designing to give a circumstantial narrative of the subse- 
quent incidents, we have ventured to explain thus minutely the 
earliest acts of the attempted revolution, of which all that 
followed was but the consequence and the developement. A 
brief sketch of what ensued will suffice for our present purpose. 
To reinstate General Paez in authority, contrary to an express 
provision of the constitution, and to persist in maintaining him 
in it, without some ulterior object, either real or pretended, 
would have been too palpable an evasion of justice to bear 
examination. He and Doctor Peijia well knew that, if they 
rested the cause here, they would everywhere be reproached 
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with originating and fomenting an insurrection for the sole pur- 
pose of screening themselves from trial or punishinent for al- 
leged crimes. A plausible pretext was at hand. They had 
but to cry out against the abuses of the central government, 
and identify themselves with the anticonstitutional party in 
Venezuela. Accordingly the political agitators of Valencia 
declared their aim to be the promotion of reforms in the con- 
stitution, which might give to Venezuela greater importance in 
the union. ‘To attain this object, they proposed to call a con- 
vention with all due despatch, without waiting the period of 
ten years prescribed in the constitution. ‘They professedly 
invested Paez with the provisional supreme authority, solely 
for the execution of this design, General Santiago Marino, an 
officer distinguished in the revolution, and a senator from the 
department of Orinoco, being made his second in command. 
When these events were known at Caracas, the municipality 
precipitately confirmed the act of Valencia; either because 
they gladly seized upon the opportunity to change the consti- 
tution, or more probably, because they feared that Marino, 
who was marching to the city, might be commissioned to pun- 
ish them severely for their accusation of Paez. Other muni- 
cipalities in Venezuela soon followed the example, not in 
obedience to their own reason, but from a dread of the in- 
surgent soldiery. An assembly of delegates from various 
municipalities of Venezuela and Apure afterwards met in 
Valencia, ratified the acts of the separate cabildos, declared 
Paez innocent of the crime for which he was impeached, 
and proposed a grand convention of Colombia for the re- 
form of the constitution. Paez, meanwhile, made arrange- 
ments for withstanding any attack from the government, uni- 
formly declaring, however, that he should act wholly on the 
defensive, and appealing to Bolivar as the great mediator and 
umpire, to accommodate all the public differences. Occasion- 
ally, during the summer, he manifested some doubts of the 
issue of this appeal ; but in most of his public acts, he assumed 
a bold tone, and hesitated not to accuse the Congress of having 
wantonly precipitated a revolution by admitting of his impeach- 
ment. He removed the regular officers commanding at Puerto 
Cabello and La Guayra, appointing partisans of his own in 
their stead, and raised new troops, thus in fact holding military 
occupation of Venezuela. 
When information of these extraordinary events reached 
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General Bermudez, who commanded in the department of 
Orinoco, he issued a proclamation, denouncing the movements 
of Paez, and signifying his determination to support the laws 
in his department. ‘The disturbance was, for a time, confined 
to Venezuela and Apure; and the central government felt war- 
ranted to hold strong language respecting the insurgent chief 
and his party. General Santander began by addressing a con- 
fidential letter to Paez, eloquently urging upon him the enor- 
mity of his conduct, with the hope that a revolution might be 
averted by gentler means than the military force of the repub- 
lic. ‘This proving ineffectual, he issued the Manifiesto, pre- 
sented to the Colombian republic and to the world, containing 
a masterly vindication of the course of the executive, and plac- 
ing the factious party in Venezuela completely in the wrong. 
But deterred, either by the deficiency of disposable means 
or some other cause which does not appear, from commencing 
offensive operations for the reduction of Paez, the executive 
seemed disposed, like the Venezuelans, to wait and refer the 
subject to the arbitrement of Bolivar, whose return from Peru 
was now earnestly demanded and anxiously expected. 

Nothing occurred in Venezuela to vary essentially the state 
of things until August. The insurgent party continued to ex- 
press great confidence in the righteousness of their cause, but 
without being perfectly united among themselves, at least in 
regard to their ultimate object. With some, the subdivision of 
Colombia into three independent governments, answerable to 
the ancient political geography, was a favorite scheme ; while 
the more sensible and moderate among them preferred a fed- 
eral union corresponding to that of the United States. On the 
eighth of August the populace of Puerto Cabello compelled 
the municipality to proclaim the immediate adoption of the 
federative system, without waiting for the call of a convention, 
or for the arrival of Bolivar. Such a measure would have 
been nothing short of absolute separation from, and dissolution 
of, the existing Colombian union; and was therefore justly 
stigmatized as such by the municipality of Caracas, who re- 
solved to adhere to their first ground, expressing their anxiety 
for federation, if it could be peaceably obtained and extended 
to the whole republic of Colombia, but not otherwise. ‘They 
had pledged provisional obedience to Paez, but deprecated a 
dissolution of the republic. 

Ere long, these meetings were followed by others in Cumana, 
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with originating and fomenting an insurrection for the sole pur- 
pose of screening themselves from trial or punishment for al- 
leged crimes. A plausible pretext was at hand. ‘They had 
but to cry out against the abuses of the central government, 
and identify themselves with the anticonstitutional party in 
Venezuela. Accordingly the political agitators of Valencia 
declared their aim to be the promotion of reforms in the con- 
stitution, which might give to Venezuela greater importance in 
the union. ‘To attain this object, they proposed to call a con- 
vention with all due despatch, without waiting the period of 
ten years prescribed in the constitution. ‘They professedly 
invested Paez with the provisional supreme authority, solely 
for the execution of this design, General Santiago Mariio, an 
officer distinguished in the revolution, and a senator from the 
department of Orinoco, being made his second in command. 
When these events were known at Caracas, the municipality 
precipitately confirmed the act of Valencia; either because 
they gladly seized upon the opportunity to change the consti- 
tution, or more probably, because they feared that Marino, 
who was marching to the city, might be commissioned to pun- 
ish them severely for their accusation of Paez. Other muni- 
cipalities in Venezuela soon followed the example, not in 
obedience to their own reason, but from a dread of the in- 
surgent soldiery. An assembly of delegates from various 
municipalities of Venezuela and Apure afterwards met in 
Valencia, ratified the acts of the separate cabildos, declared 
Paez innocent of the crime for which he was impeached, 
and proposed a grand convention of Colombia for the re- 
form of the constitution. Paez, meanwhile, made arrange- 
ments for withstanding any attack from the government, uni- 
formly declaring, however, that he should act wholly on the 
defensive, and appealing to Bolivar as the great mediator and 
umpire, to accommodate all the public differences. Occasion- 
ally, during the summer, he manifested some doubts of the 
issue of this appeal ; but in most of his public acts, he assumed 
a bold tone, and hesitated not to accuse the Congress of having 
wantonly precipitated a revolution by admitting of his impeach- 
ment. He removed the regular officers commanding at Puerto 
Cabello and La Guayra, appointing partisans of his own in 
their stead, and raised new troops, thus in fact holding military 
occupation of Venezuela. 
When information of these extraordinary events reached 
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General Bermudez, who commanded in the department of 
Orinoco, he issued a proclamation, denouncing the movements 
of Paez, and signifying his determination to support the laws 
in his department. ‘The disturbance was, for a time, confined 
to Venezuela and Apure; and the central government felt war- 
ranted to hold strong language respecting the insurgent chief 
and his party. General Santander began by addressing a con- 
fidential letter to Paez, eloquently urging upon him the enor- 
mity of his conduct, with the hope that a revolution might be 
averted by gentler means than the military force of the repub- 
lic. ‘This proving ineffectual, he issued the Manztfiesto, pre- 
sented to the Colombian republic and to the world, containing 
a masterly vindication of the course of the executive, and plac- 
ing the factious party in Venezuela completely in the wrong. 
But deterred, either by the deficiency of disposable means 
or some other cause which does not appear, from commencing 
offensive operations for the reduction of Paez, the executive 
seemed disposed, like the Venezuelans, to wait and refer the 
subject to the arbitrement of Bolivar, whose return from Peru 
was now earnestly demanded and anxiously expected. 

Nothing occurred in Venezuela to vary essentially the state 
of things until August. The insurgent party continued to ex- 
press great confidence in the righteousness of their cause, but 
without being perfectly united among themselves, at least in 
regard to their ultimate object. With some, the subdivision of 
Colombia into three independent governments, answerable to 
the ancient political geography, was a favorite scheme ; while 
the more sensible and moderate among them preferred a fed- 
eral union corresponding to that of the United States. On the 
eighth of August the populace of Puerto Cabello compelled 
the municipality to proclaim the immediate adoption of the 
federative system, without waiting for the call of a convention, 
or for the arrival of Bolivar. Such a measure would have 
been nothing short of absolute separation from, and dissolution 
of, the existing Colombian union; and was therefore justly 
stigmatized as such by the municipality of Caracas, who re- 
solved to adhere to their first ground, expressing their anxiety 
for federation, if it could be peaceably obtained and extended 
to the whole republic of Colombia, but not otherwise. They 
had pledged provisional obedience to Paez, but deprecated a 
dissolution of the republic. 

Ere long, these meetings were followed by others in Cumana, 
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Barcelona, Maracaybo, Carthagena, and the island of Margarita, 
declaring in favor of Paez and of federation. About the same 
time, however, the battalion of Apure, commanded by Colonel 
Marceno, deserted Paez, and marched from Caracas to join 
General Bermudez, who prepared to invest Cumana, and assert 
his authority there by force of arms. But to compensate for 
this reverse, the departments of Asuay, Equador, Istmo, and 
Magdalena, proceeded to join the reformers. But these places 
were far from according in their views. Some of them, as 
Guayaquil, not only demanded a convention, but even went 
so far as to confer on Bolivar the powers of dictator, soli- 
citing him to take sole charge of Colombia. In conse- 
quence of these revolutionary movements at the two ex- 
tremities of the republic, on the shores of the Pacific and of 
the Atlantic, a meeting was held at Caracas in November, 
founded on the idea that the nation was resolved into its con- 
stituent elements, and recommending a convention to organize 
a new system of government for ancient Venezuela. They 
persisted, however in declaring their willingness to abide by 
the decision of Bolivar. 

In the course of November and December various other 
vicissitudes in the state of things occurred, some of which por- 
tended a more bloody consummation of the affair than the 
factious party themselves desired. A slight conflict took place 
at Truxillo, between the garrison and a party of the soldiers of 
Paez, which was the first hostile encounter. Marceno still 
held out against Paez in the neighborhood of Caracas, each 
seeming averse to commence hostilities. In another quarter, 
General Bermudez attacked Cumana with a small body of 
troops, and was repulsed by the revolutionists there under the 
command of Colonel Ruiz. Puerto Cabello, on the other 
hand, revolted against Cala, the governor appointed by Paez, 
and prevailed on General Pedro Briceio Mendez, who acci- 
dentally arrived there the next day, to remain and keep pos- 
session of the place until the coming of Bolivar. Such was the 
distracted condition of the country at this period, that all, with 
equal anxiety, implored the presence of the Liberator to pre- 
vent the further effusion of blood, and heal the wounds of 
Colombia. 

This exalted individual, whose name and influence were 
everywhere invoked as alone capable of preserving his country 
from the worst extremities of civil war, left Lima at the begin- 
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ning of September, immediately restoring constitutional order as 
he passed through the towns of Guayaquil, Equador, and Asuay. 
He reached Bogota on the fourteenth of November, and enter- 
ed upon the exercise of the extraordinary powers with which 
he was invested, in order to concentrate all the energies of the 
republic.* ‘To reestablish the financial credit of the state by 
directly reducing the expenditures, and by introducing sundry 
changes in the civil and military administration of the govern- 
ment with that end in view, was the first act of his discretionary 
authority. Remaining but a few days at Bogota, he hastened 
to the immediate scene of convulsion, followed by a numerous 
suite, but with nothing deserving the name of a military force. 
He issued decrees in all the principal towns, enjoining a cessa- 
tion of hostilities and obedience to the constituted authorities, 
and was received by the inhabitants with every demonstration 
of enthusiastic welcome. 

In fact, it was evident that the people universally sighed for 
the restoration of tranquillity, and, if they had ever sincerely 
favored the attempted revolution, rejoiced to see its advance- 
ment arrested. Whatever inconveniences they had suffer- 
ed under the constitutional government, they were nothing 
compared with the evils of anarchy and military usurpation ; 
and a lively sense of this truth animated every bosom. Hence, 
on Bolivar’s arrival at Maracaybo, Puerto Cabello, Valencia, 
and Caracas, successively, every vestige of imsurrection dis- 
appeared before him. He reached Valencia at the end of the 
year, and early in January fixed his head quarters at Caracas. 
Assuming the immediate government of the departments of 
Maturin, Venezuela, Orinoco, and Sulia, he proclaimed an am- 
nesty for all things done or said with reference to reform, 
guarantying to protect the persons, property, and offices of 
individuals, notwithstanding their having been engaged in that 


——— 


* The provision of the constitution relating to this point is, Tit. v. 
sect. 2, art. 128, in the following words; ‘En los casos de conmocion 
interior a mano armada que amenace la seguridad de la Republica, y en 
los de una invasion esterior y repentina, puede con previo acuerdo 
consentimiento del Congreso, dictar todas aquellas medidas estraordh- 
narws que sean indispensables y que no esten comprendidas en la esfera 
natural de sus atribuciones. Si el Congreso no estuviese reunido, 
tendra la misma facultad por si solo; pero le convocara sin la menor 
demora, para proceder conforme 4 sus acuerdos. Esta estraordinaria 
autorizacion sera limitada imicamente 4 los lugares y tiempo indi- 
spensablemente necesarios.’ 
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cause, and pledging himself to convoke a great national con- 
vention, in order to determine the fate of the republic. And 
to put a finishing hand to the work of pacification, he recognised 
Paez as superior chief of Venezuela, and Marifio as command- 
ant general of Maturin. With these events, all the signs 
of approaching civil war, and of violent political convulsion, 
terminated. To say that with them, likewise, the march 
of revolution ceased, would be premature ; because many of 
the circumstances, perhaps the secret springs of the movement, 
are unknown to us; and its future consequences on the for- 
tunes of Colombia it is yet impossible to predict. 

Of the present intentions of Bolivar, of his principles and 
character as further unfolded by recent political events in 
Bolivia, Peru, and Colombia, our limits do not permit us to 
speak in this place ; nor if they did, should we desire to enter 
incidentally upon an argument of so much compass and im- 
portance. It cannot be denied, however, that recent indica- 
tions have augured unfavorably of the motives and designs of 
Bolivar, and it is well known, that many patriots in Colombia 
and Peru regard his movements with serious apprehensions. 
It is true, that the constitution which he made for Bolivia, and 
which it is fully understood he desires to introduce into Peru 
and Colombia, however judiciously it may be devised in some 
points, is in its main features antirepublican, if not absurd and 
impolitic. But all this may be said, without necessarily im- 
pugning Bolivar’s motives as a patriot. He may be true to 
his country, and yet be the author of a very defective consti- 
tution. Such we would fain hope the result will prove. At 
its present stage the subject ought not to be approached but 
with circumspection, and ample consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances, which bear upon it. 

Many persons among us appear to forget, or never to have 
regarded, the peculiar character, condition, and language of 
the people of South America. Accustomed to the regulated 
movement of our own political establishments, they fail to re- 
member that our revolution was prepared by more than a cen- 
tury of self government, under the most propitious circum- 
stances, whilst the revolution of the South was precipitated 
by causes out of the control of the colonists, namely, the pros- 
tration of Spain at the foot of Napoleon. Our English ex- 
traction, our climate, our habits, the similarity of complexion 
in our free population, the diffusion of knowledge among us, 
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and our perfect familiarity with the routine of government, are 
striking circumstances, wherein our good fortune is deeply 
contrasted with the want of it in Spanish America. When 
great men have arisen among us, men of commanding intellect, 
formed to act the part of leaders in the land, they have found 
the pursuit of virtue and patriotism here, not only coincident 
with their interest, but consonant to the whole spirit of our in- 
stitutions. Everything has impelled them to purity of conduct. 
Hence, to have betrayed his country in the hour of her trial, 
has consigned the name of Benedict Arnold almost to a solitary 
immortality of infamy. Nay, at a later day, for an individual 
loftier in station and not less gifted by nature than Arnold, to 
have meditated a treason, has made his place on the roll of his 
country’s highest magistrates to be, like Marino Faliero’s 
among the portraits of the Venetian doges, a blank for ever. 

Not so in Spanish America, where treason has done its 
worst work, and where the virtuous and highminded patriot 
has obstacles without number to struggle against in the path of 
honorable ambition. A motley population, uneducated, unini- 
tiated into the mysteries of government, suddenly emerging 
from the tutelage and tyranny of colonial administration, was 
plunged at once into the frantic contests of revolutionary 
warfare. That scenes of anarchy and confusion ensued, 
which persons of desperate fortunes and depraved principles 
looked to as an opportunity for individual aggrandizement, is 
no more than we should naturally anticipate. But Providence 
raises up extraordinary men for extraordinary occasions. Boli- 
var came forward to control the troubled elements in the 
South, as Washington had ruled them in the North. And 
if it be premature now, when Bolivar is in the midst of his 
career, to unite their fame in the same tribute of grateful vene- 
ration, it is equally premature to condemn his cause untried, 
and hastily to abandon a reputation justly favored by every 
friend of freedom. Domestic factions, we fear, make their 
voice to be heard on this point beyond the limits of South 
America. 

Strange as it is, too, we frequently observe faults in taste, 
nay, dishonest motives, imputed to Bolivar, solely in consequence 
of the peculiar nature of his vernacular tongue. The chief 
characteristic of the Spanish language is a spirit of dignity and 
grandeur, which they, who understand the history of the nation, 
know how to ascribe to its proper causes. It delights in hy- 
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perbole. It deals in picturesque, imaginative expressions. _ Its 
inherent vice, therefore, is a tendency to exaggeration. ‘The 
kindred languages of the Peninsula, unlike those of the rest of 
Western Europe, are impressed with an air of Arabian pomp, 
and an Asiatic magnificence of idiom pervades their whole 
structure. Hence, when we peruse the proclamations and 
addresses of their public men in poor translations, bald without 
truth and literal without exactness, we do extreme injustice to 
their authors by recurring for an object of comparison, to the 
majestic simplicity of our best models of style in similar com- 
positions. And, owing to the neglect of this caution, much 
unmerited obloquy has been cast upon the reputation of Bolivar. 
We, moreover, who enjoy the comparatively phlegmatic tem- 
perament congenial to the colder zones, should consider the 
excited feelings of the ardent inhabitants of the South, where 


‘Souls made of fire and children of the sun’ 


will naturally communicate the stamp of their glowing senti- 
ments to the impassioned language they speak. 





Art. VI.—1. The Principles of Political Economy, with a 
Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Science. By 
J.R. M’Cuttocw. Edinburgh. 1825. 

2. “ln Essay on the Circumstances which determine the Rate 
of Wages and the Condition of the Laboring Class. 
By J. R. M’Cutitocs. Edinburgh. 1826. 


Mr M’Ccttoc3u seems to be at present one of the most 
active laborers in the vineyard of political economy ; and if the 
value of work be estimated by the quantity of it turned out in 
a given time, he must certainly be considered as belonging to 
the productive class. Beside the two treatises named above, 
he has published, within a few years, a formal essay on the 
rise and progress of his favorite science, and is now, we believe, 
preparing for the press a Dictionary of Political Economy and 
a new edition of the ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ with extensive com- 
mentaries by himself; having in the mean time contributed 
largely to the weekly and quarterly journals, and delivered a 
course of public lectures at London. Mr M’Culloch therefore 
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not only advises people to work, but sets them the example ; 
and affords a remarkable instance of that ‘noble gidtonovi«’ 
which he yet, somewhat inconsistently, and, as we think, erro- 
neously, denies to be natural to man. It is also but just to 
him to add, as we shall have occasion to question some of his 
opinions, that his labors have been crowned in the mother 
country with a good degree of success. His name is often 
mentioned with approbation in the most respectable literary 
journals, and his opinion has been appealed to by the commit- 
tee of the House of Commons appointed to inquire into the 
state of Ireland, as a high authority on economical subjects. 
His writings are also not unknown on this side of the Atlantic. 
Some of them have been republished at New York, and we 
believe made the text book of a course of lectures delivered 
by one of the professors at the college in that city. Such being 
the estimation in which our author is held by the public, we 
have thought it our duty, as we have the misfortune to differ 
from him in some particulars, to submit the views we entertain 
upon these points to the consideration of our readers, who will 
decide in their wisdom upon the weight of our objections and 
the merits of the case. 

In doing this, however, we wish to be understood as enter- 
taining a high respect for the talents and labors of Mr M’Cul- 
loch, although we are not satisfied with all the theories that 
appear in his works. He is evidently a person of intelligence, 
industry, and the best intentions; and it is a proof of no in- 
considerable talent to be able to attract the attention of the 
British public as much as he has done by dissertations on a 
subject, in itself rather abstract than popular. But while we 
render full justice to his real merits, we are bound to add, that 
we do not recognise in his writings any distinct traces of origi- 
nal thought. As far as we are acquainted with the state of the 
science, and with his labors for the advancement of it, we can 
only regard him as an expounder of doctrines previously pro- 
posed by others. ‘The basis of his work is the ‘ Wealth of 
Nations,’ which he often quotes verbatim for several pages in 
succession, and of which he borrows at other times the language 
and illustrations as well as the principles. He also adopts 
with little or no modification the theories of Malthus on popula- 
tion and rent, of Say on production, and of Ricardo on profits ; 
giving, as in the case of Smith, full credit to their respective 
authors, and employing at times to a considerable extent, their 
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own words. We do not undertake to say, that he has added 
absolutely nothing of his own in the way of illustration or ex- 
planation of the opinions of his masters ; but the new sugges- 
tions, which he offers, are not, as far as we have noticed them, 
of a kind to affect leading principles, or to alter, in any import- 
ant point, the state of the science. His work must therefore 
be viewed, merely as an abridgment or summary of the doc- 
trines now taught in what has sometimes been called the ew 
School of Political Economy. He originally prepared it for 
publication in the Supplement of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
where the substance of it appeared under the title of Political 
Economy. It has since been reprinted separately and in its 
present enlarged form. The tract on Wages is little more than 
an extract from the principal work of such passages as relate 
to that subject. The Dictionary, and the new edition of Adam 
Smith, have not yet reached us. ‘The discourse on the Rise 
and Progress of the science is a fuller developement of the 
introductory chapter of the work before us, which may there- 
fore be viewed as a complete exposition of the author’s 
opinions. 

The only merit, which can well belong to a compiler, is that 
of stating clearly and correctly the facts and principles which 
he undertakes to republish; and to this Mr M’Culloch is, we 
think, in general fairly entitled. He receives the theories of 
the respective writers from whom he copies in the manner in 
which they were understood by them; and recapitulates them 
in a correct and perspicuous style. If there be any fault in 
his manner, it is an occasional slight air of dogmatism, which 
is perhaps most remarkable in the passages that treat of doubt- 
ful points, where it is of course least becoming. But this error, 
if real, is not unnatural. When a writer has full confidence in 
the strength of his argument, he permits it to speak for itself ; 
and it is in general when he feels himself pressed, that he is 
tempted to eke out his logic by round assertions. ‘There is in 
various parts of the work what appears to us great looseness of 
reasoning ; but for this Mr M’Culloch is not in general respon- 
sible, as he borrows for the most part the arguments and illus- 
trations, as well as the doctrines of his masters. In the few 
instances in which he draws conclusions himself from the pre- 
mises stated by them, his method is not, however, in our opinion 
much more satisfactory. Before we proceed to examine the 
leading principles of the system, we shall select one or two 
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passages of this latter class as specimens of the power of think- 
ing that belongs to the author. 

It is a fundamental tenet in the doctrines of this new school, 
that the wages paid to a laborer are naturally the smallest sum 
which will enable him to support himself, and a family large 
enough to keep the supply of labor already in the market at 
the same point. If, as these gentlemen learnedly argue, he 
were to bring up more children than are necessary for this 
purpose, the number of laborers would increase, the market 
would be overstocked with labor, and the price of the article, 
that is, wages, would fall. If, on the contrary, he were to 
bring up fewer children, the number of laborers would dimin- 
ish, the market for labor would be understocked, and wages 
would rise. Hence by a perpetual oscillation between these 
two extremes, wages are maintained on an average at the point 
where they are just sufficient to support the laborer and _ his 
wife, and to bring into market another laborer and another la- 
borer’s wife, to take in due time the places of the former. 
Such is the theory on this subject. We shall endeavor to show 
hereafter, that, although sanctioned by the high authority of 
Adam Smith, it is radically erroneous. But assuming it for 
the present as true, let us see how far it tallies with other parts 
of our author’s system. 

The above explanation of the rate of wages being admitted, 
the question of course arises, in what manner the laborer and 
his family are to be supported. ‘They can receive as wages 
just as much as is necessary for their maintenance, and no 
more. But it will evidently make a great difference in their 
expenses, whether they live on turkey stuffed with truffles and 
Champaign wine, or on rice and molasses; whether like the 
English peasantry they feed on beef, bread, and beer, or like 
the Irish on potatoes and buttermilk. In the first case their 
provisions might cost them ten dollars a day, and in the last 
perhaps not as many cents. Which, therefore, of these, or 
any other possible modes of subsistence, is to regulate the rate 
of the laborer’s wages? ‘The answer of Mr M’Culloch is, that 
the mode in which the laboring classes live, is determined. by 
the custom of the country. If it be the custom, as in England, 
for them to live on bread, beef, and beer, each individual wil} 
naturally conform to it, and his employers will be obliged to 
give him wages enough to enable him to do so. If, on the 
contrary, the custom of the country authorize, as in Ireland, 
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buttermilk and potatoes, each individual will be obliged to follow 
it, and will not be able to obtain from his employer wages 
enough to procure anything better. 

Admitting this part of the theory to be also correct, it is evi- 
dently of great importance, as is justly argued by our author, 
to encourage the laborer to live as well as possible ; to eat 
bread and beef rather than potatoes, and to drink beer or wine, 
or, we may add, cider, rather than water, since it is only by 
keeping up the custom of living well that wages can be kept 
up so high as to furnish the means of good living. If the 
standard of wages falls, it falls never to rise again, and the 
laborer’s comfort falls with it. The general exhortation, 
therefore, given by these philosophers to the industrious classes 
is, ‘ Live as well as you can; eat, drink, and wear the best you 
can get; you cannot possibly receive more wages than will 
defray your expenses according to the mode of livmg, to which 
you are accustomed; if you accustom yourselves to live well, 
your wages will enable you to live well; if you accustom 
yourselves to live meanly, you will get no more than the 
amount required for living meanly ; therefore, once more, by all 
means live well.’ ‘ With all my heart,’ would probably be the 
reply of the honest laborer, who has generally sense enough to 
prefer a beef steak to a boiled potatoe, if he can get one as 
cheap as the other. But what follows? We turn over a few 
pages, and our liberal philosopher of the new school sings an- 
other tune. We come now upon the old story of retrenchment 
and economy. ‘ Friendly societies are excellent things ; sav- 
ing banks are still better; therefore by all means lay aside a 
part of your wages, and put it into the saving banks, or the 
fund of the friendly society, that you may have a little hoard 
against old age and infirmity.’ ‘This again sounds well, and 
agrees sufficiently with the wisdom of ages, and the dictates of 

lain common sense. But how does it agree with what goes 
a and with the wisdom of the new school? Wages are 
always by necessity, according to this theory, just at the point, 
where they furnish the means of living according to the custom 
of the country. If the laborer wish to economize a part of his 
wages, in order to put them into the saving bank, he can only 
do it by living below the customary standard. This may have 
its advantages, but how will he contrive to live below the com- 
mon standard and above it at the same time? He cannot both 
have his cake and eat it. If he spend his wages he cannot 
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put them in the bank; if he put them in the bank he cannot 
live well, and will have no wages either to spend or spare. 
What consistency is there in advising him in the same breath, 
first to consume his wages, and then to hoard them? But this 
latter counsel is not only inconsistent with the theory of these 
gentlemen, but on their principles cannot possibly be executed. 
If the laborer economize he must fare worse ; and this advice 
being general, if the laborers in general conform to it, they all 
fare worse ; and the standard of living falls. Wages (still reas- 
oning on this system) fall with it; and the laborer in consequence 
of his economy now receives only just enough to enable him to 
defray the expense of his reduced mode of living. How then 
can he accumulate or make deposits? If his wages be high, 
he can by living meanly diminish them, but all his economy 
can do nomore. It cannot possibly put a dollar into his chest, 
or into that of the saving bank. If he have imprudently re- 
duced himself from bread and beef to potatoes, in order to lay 
up some provision for his old age, he will obtain no reward for 
his foresight but the satisfaction of living on potatoes all the 
rest of his life, without securing the provision he wanted ; for 
no sooner has he brought himself and his wages down to the 
potatoe standard, than he loses the power of economizing at 
all, his earnings being now barely sufficient to support life. 
Economy, as well as charity, is therefore a word that has no 
place in this reformed vocabulary of moral science. Its au- 
thors, when they advise the laborer to hoard his wages, not 
only advise him to do precisely what they have just before 
advised him not to do, but what they have also proved to him 
to their own satisfaction, that no man in his situation possibly 
can do. Such advice we consider both inconsistent and un- 
reasonable. 

On the system of the new school, the whole class of labor- 
ers may be regarded figuratively as clinging to the sides of a 
rocky precipice, overhanging the bottomless gulf of starvation. 
{Into this their children above a certain number, by the kind 
laws of an overruling Providence, regularly fall. ‘The rest with 
their parents sustain themselves painfully upon two or three 
projecting ledges, of which the upper ones correspond with a 
bread and beef diet, and the lower with a potatoe one. If a 
laborer habitually occupy bread and beef, and be accidentally 
pushed off, he alights on potatoes and avoids the gulf. If he 
habitually occupy potatoes, and meet with the same accident, 
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there is no salvation for him, and he goes to the bottom for 
ever. Such is the doctrine of these gentlemen, and in conse- 
quence of it their first and very natural advice to the laborer 
to adhere firmly to bread and beef. With what appearance of 
consistency or humanity, then, can they afterwards turn round 
upon him, and exhort him to descend from bread and beef 
(without which he cannot possibly even attempt to economize), 
and take a permanent post on potatoes? If Mr M’Culloch 
ean furnish us with a satisfactory reply to this query, we shall 
cheerfully give him credit for more ingenuity than he has ex- 
hibited in any passage of his works, with which we are ac- 
quainted. 

The liberal exhortation to live well and spend all his wages, 
which is addressed to the laborer by Mr M’Culloch in the first 
instance, is, as we have said, naturally dictated by his theory 
on the subject of wages. The system furnishes, however, an 
additional motive of a different kind for giving this advice ; and 
if we look a little more nearly into the matter, we shall perhaps 
be able to account for, though not to reconcile, the inconsist- 
ency alluded to above. Mr M’Culloch exhorts the laborer to 
live well, evidently for the purpose of preventing him from 
marrying, and having carried this point, he then exhorts him 
to live poorly, and economize, in order to prevent him from 
becoming a burden upon the community, when disabled by old 
age or accident. Marriage and the poor laws are, as is well 
known, the two great bugbears of the new economical school. 
Our ancestors, simple souls, thought it a vastly fine thing to 
promote marriage ; but like the man in Moliere who had re- 
formed the position of the great vital organs, Vous avons changé 
tout cela. Our readers are not so ignorant as to require to be 
told, that it is considered at present the great object of political 
economy to bring about a state of things, in which there shall 
be the fewest possible marriages, and to each marriage the 
fewest possible children. Since the publication of the work 
of Mr Malthus, the sages and statesmen of the mother country 
are continually beset with the apprehension of being eaten out 
of house and home by a hungry population, which, as they 
say, is pressing hard everywhere against the limits of the means 
of subsistence. In vain you tell them that there is no appear- 
ance that the earth, or any part of it, is, or ever was, or will 
be overpeopled; that if we cast a glance over the surface of 
the globe, from Kamtschatka westerly till we come back again to 
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the other side of Behring’s straits, we find nothing but immense 
tracts of uncultivated land, with the exception of some half 
dozen small spots, which are precisely those where provisions 
are most abundant; that the population of the earth is not 
greater than it was two or three thousand years ago, and will 
probably not be greater two or three thousand years hence 
than it is now. ll this gives them no satisfaction, and they 
still insist, that the earth, and every part of it, always has been, 
is, and always will be, by anecessary result of the laws of Nature, 
encumbered with an excess of inhabitants; and that every 
new marriage, and every birth occasioned by such marriage, 
has the effect of making bad worse. Under the influence of 
these terrors, they are constantly exerting their eloquence to 
discourage people from marrying. ‘To the higher classes they 
hold out the prospects of easier circumstances, greater consid- 
eration, and a more rapid progress in the career of professional 
or political advancement, which they say, are among the ad- 
vantages of celibacy. ‘They quote with approbation the opinion 
of a gallant Scotch general, who in his youth abandoned his 
mistress to go to the wars and acquire military glory; 


‘ Ambition, I said, would soon cure me of love ;’ 


and they remember to forget to add the recantation in the 
same song ; 


‘Ah! what had my youth with ambition to do? 
Why left I Aminta? why broke I my vow?’ 


To the laboring classes, who have no pretensions to politi- 
eal advancement or military glory, they offer the solid attrac- 
tions of a heartier and more substantial diet. When the Her- 
cules of humble life is to make his choice, they paint to him 
vice and poverty in the form of a young wife and a dish of po- 
tatoes, while virtue and success are depicted under the seduc- 
ing image of celibacy, and a smoking beef steak properly gar- 
nished with bread and porter. ‘ Beware what you do,’ they 
say ; ‘the moment is critical. If you marry young, you will in- 
evitably have more children than you will be able to maintain, 
your wages will not support you as you have been accustomed 
to live, and you will be compelled to drag out a miserable ex- 
istence on poor potatoe diet; while if you will consent to live 
single, you may revel all your life on beef and beer.’ Thus 
placed, like the long eared animal, between his two bundles of 
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hay, our laborer, we will suppose, in a hungry moment de- 
cides for celibacy, bids adieu to fair eyes and tempting looks, 
and fixes his gaze resolutely on the air drawn vision of the 
steak. But now comes the hardest part of the case. No soon- 
er has the disinterested and liberal monitor carried this point, 
than the scene shifts at once. He flourishes his pen, more po- 
tent than the wand of the famous Dr Snatchaway, sometime 
court physician of the island of Barataria, and lo! the pretty 
young wife disappears—the steak goes off in its own smoke— 
and our prudent laborer, recovering from his day dreams, finds 
himself clinging as before to the fatal precipice, with a lonely 
potatoe before him, and the gulf of starvation yawning under 
his feet. After exercising every species of moral restraint and 
prudence—after sacrificing his future spouse to a mess of pot- 
tage, and then the mess of pottage to the hopes of a provision 
for old age or accident, he sees himself fixed precisely in the 
worst position in which he could ever have been placed, with- 
out exercising any prudence at all—no provision for old age— 
no food for life but potatoes—and not even the satisfaction of 
eating these in company. ‘ Poor moralist!’ as we may well 
address him with the poet, 


‘Poor moralist! and what art thou ? 
A solitary fly! 
Thy joys no glittering female meets, 
Thou iiast no hive of hoarded sweets, 
No painted plumage to display ; 
On hasty wings thy youth is flown, 
Thy sun is set—thy spring is gone.’ 


Now we say, that to reduce a poor man to this situation, un- 
der pretence of teaching him how to better his condition, is not 
dealing fairly with him, and that ‘ Frolic while ’t is May,’ is the 
only philosophy consistent with the doctrines of the new school. 
We shall see hereafter that the whole theory is without foun- 
dation, and that an honest, industrious, and temperate laborer 
(bating accidents, which may happen to great as well as small) 
may always earn enough not only to support his family in a 
comfortable manner, but to lay aside a hoard against old age. 
But be that as it may, the strange inconsistency of advising a 
man to live single in order that he may live well, and then ex- 
horting him to economize out of his wages—which on this the- 
ory must necessarily force him to live meanly, without enabling 
him to lay up anything after all—is sufficiently obvious. Such 
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reasoning, we repeat, appears to us extremely loose, and we 
cannot but notice it as a specimen of that defect in the work of 
Mr M’Culloch. 

A strong aversion to the poor laws is, as we have already 
intimated, another favorite tenet with the writers of this new 
economical school. A public provision for the disabled mem- 
bers of society has no other effect, they say, than to create the 
very wretchedness, which it afterwards imperfectly relieves, 
without in any way diminishing the amount which would other- 
wise exist. Private charity is less mischievous, because it ope- 
rates less systematically and extensively, but in principle and 
as far as it goes it is no better. ‘Therefore steel your heart, 
and shut your hands. Let the poor laws be repealed with- 
out delay, and let it be understood, that the supposed right of 
the indigent or distressed to relief, either public or private, is 
wholly inadmissible. Such doctrines, like the antimatrimonial 
system which we have just been considering, are so complete- 
ly abhorrent from all common notions and common feelings— 
from the text and spirit of Scripture—the traditions of the fa- 
thers, and the universal consent and practice of all nations and 
ages, that we hardly know in what manner to treat them. 

One is tempted to think, that the writers who support these 
monstrous paradoxes cannot be really serious, and that they 
are imposing upon the public a sort of melancholy humbug. 
At all events, their language addressed to a civilized and chris- 
tian community carries its own refutation with it. When we 
are told, that we are no longer to perform the duties of charity, 
public and private, because of this or that discovery in politi- 
cal economy, we may well answer, without examining at all 
the value of the supposed new lights, that our own hearts (to 
say nothing of Scripture) furnish us with stronger evidence of 
the reality of these duties, than we can possibly have of the 
truth of any metaphysical theory. If then the new system be 
at variance with our strongest natural sentiments, and the con- 
duct they prescribe, it follows not that these sentiments are of 
injurious tendency, and this conduct immoral, but that the sys- 
tem is false, were it even impossible to detect the least logical 
flaw in the argument. ‘This, however, is so far from being the 
case here, that the argument in support of this theory is as sin- 
gularly flimsy, as the theory itself is unnatural and inhuman. 

But waving this point for the present, let us advert for a 
moment to the manner in which this view of the operation of 
VOL. XXV.—NO, 56. 16 
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the poor laws coincides with the urgent advice given to the 
laborer to invest a part of his wages in saving banks and 
friendly societies. If the new school system were true, the 
laborer, as we have seen, could not possibly follow this ad- 
vice, and the consequences, if he could, would be directly ru- 
inous to-him by reducing his wages in exact proportion to his 
economy. But supposing the reverse, we could venture to 
inquire of Mr M’Culloch why the operation of friendly 
societies and saving banks should be a whit more favorable, 
than that of the poor laws? Are they not all so many differ- 
ent modes of relieving the distressed out of a common fund 
provided for the purpose? Are not friendly societies com- 
munities instituted for the express object of making public pro- 
vision for the poor? Is not the general community, of which 
we are all members, a great friendly society, established for 
the very same among other ends, and bound (notwithstanding 
the contrary opinion of Mr Malthus, Mr M’Culloch, and the 
rest of the new lights), bound in duty to provide for its poor, as 
much as to defend the common territory from foreign violence, 
or to administer justice between man and man? How then, 
we repeat, can the operation of things substantially the same 
be essentially different ? 

It may be said, that admitting the principles to be the same 
in both cases, they are carried into effect on a very different 
scale, and that their results may on that account vary consider- 
ably. ‘This no doubt is true; but why are we to suppose 
without proof that all the variation will be in favor of the 
friendly societies and against the poor laws? The latter, 
it is said, may be badly digested, or badly executed. What 
then? Are all the friendly societies and saving banks per- 
fect systems and perfectly administered ? Mr M’Culloch him- 
self assures us, on the contrary, that there are great defects, 
theoretical and practical, in the best of them. Is it probable, 
in fact, that every little knot of laborers, who may associate 
for such a purpose, will exercise more wisdom than the gov- 
ernment of the country? In general not, it may be answered— 
but under corrupt political systems, like many of those that 
now exist in Europe, it may be safer for a few families, who 
know and can trust each other, to confide wholly in their own 
foresight, rather than place any dependence on a heartless and 
purseproud aristocracy. Let us grant all this—which is going 
as far as the stoutest whig or radical in England (and the philos- 
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ophers of the new school belong mostly to one or the other of 
these parties) need to desire. Grant that the poor laws must 
be badly administered, because the government is corrupt and 
bad. What follows? Not that we are to supersede the action of 
the government by establishing a thousand little amperia in wm- 
perio to do its work, but that the government itself requires to be 
reformed. Instead of wasting labor, time, and money, in doing 
yourselves what you have already paid the government to do 
for you—if the machine be really incapable of going through 
its functions, set to work manfully and repair it where it needs 
alteration. When this shall have been done, the poor laws 
and every other part of the system will of course be properly 
executed. ‘To attempt to remedy the evil by private associa- 
tions is in no degree more reasonable, than it would be to pro- 
vide in the same manner for the security of the highways, or 
the defence of the country. Remark, too, the singularly heavy 
burdens, which these private associations impose upon the la- 
boring classes. ‘The latter have already contributed their 
share to the common fund of the state, out of which they have 
a right (pace Malthusw) to be relieved in their distresses. 
They are now called upon to make a second contribution out 
of their moderate earnings (which, on the principles of the 
new school, can never be more than just enough to support 
them) for the same purpose. Their situation is therefore in 
this respect the same with that of the English Dissenters and 
Catholics, who pay tithes to the established Church, and main- 
tain their own clergy besides. When the laborers depend, on 
the other hand, on the poor laws for relief in their distresses, 
they are in fact relieved, as they ought to be, by the rich. 
They pay, it is true, their proportion of the public taxes ; but 
these taxes fall principally upon the wealthier classes, while the 
poorer, which furnish exclusively the subjects that require aid, 
contribute almost nothing to the fund that affords it. This is 
precisely as it should be; while, on the other hand, the plan 
of taxing the poor exclusively for this purpose, as is done by the 
friendly societies, is unjust, and that of taxing them doubly, as 
is done by the union of the two systems, is doubly so. 

We make these remarks for the purpose of pointing out the 
glaring inconsistency between the opinions of Mr M’Culloch 
on the merits of the two systems. If his theory be true, the 
poor laws are no doubt mischievous, but on the same princi- 
ples, friendly societies are equally and doubly so. For our- 
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selves we have no hostility to these societies, and no objection 
to see them introduced into the United States, although we 
believe them to be unnecessary under a good government and 
a judicious and well administered code of poor laws. Ac- 
cording to our view of the general condition of the laboring 
classes, neither poor laws nor friendly societies tend in any 
considerable degree, either to encourage population or depress 
wages. The operation of both we consider favorable, and we 

believe that they may very properly and usefully come in aid 
of each other. On the theory of the new school, they both 
tend directly to reduce the wages and of course the comforts 
of the laborer, without producing in either case the least coun- 
tervailng advantage. In order to be consistent, these writers 
should denounce both alike; and we cannot but notice the 
different manner in which they treat the two, as another speci- 
men of a singularly loose way of reasoning, even admitting the 
premises on which they wish to proceed. 

The tone of apparent indifference, if not actual self satisfac- 
tion, with which these gentlemen announce their supposed dis- 
coveries, which, if real, would be fatal to all the hopes and 
prospects of society, wad which shock, at first blush, every sen- 
timent of natural humanity, is truly painful. We believe them 
to be perfectly sincere ; and entertain no doubt that they con- 
sider the promulgation of their theories as a service to the pub- 
lic. In decrying matrimony and charity they suppose them- 
selves to be tearing off the mask froma pair of beautiful syrens, 
who would decoy us to our rum. We respect their intentions, 
their characters, and their talents; for it proves talent rather 
than the want of it to invent and sustain an ingenious paradox, 
however unsubstantial. We will even go further, and admit, 
without hesitation, our belief, that if such gentlemen as Mr 
Malthus, Mr M’Culloch, Mr Brougham, and others, who hold 
these opinions, and who have shown themselves on many occa- 
sions the enlightened and generous benefactors of their country 
and the world, were called upon to act in the interest of the 
laboring classes, even in regard to these particular subjects, 
they would prove their hearts to be surer guides respecting 
them than their heads. With all this, or rather partly in con- 
sequence of this, we cannot read without pain such a paragraph 
as the following, from the pen of Mr Ricardo. 

‘The progress of knowledge manifested upon this subject 
f Wages and the Poor Laws] in the House of Commons since 1796, 
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has happily not been small, as may be seen by contrasting the 
late report of the committee on the poor laws, and the following 
sentiments of Mr Pitt in that year. 

‘* Let us,” said he, “make relief in cases where there are a 
number of children a matter of right and honor, instead of a 
ground of opprobrium and contempt. ‘This will make a large 
family a blessing and not a curse; and this will draw a proper 
line of distinction between those who are able to provide for 
themselves by their labor, and those who, after having enriched 
their country with a number of children, have a claim upon its 
assistance.” ’ 

In plain English, what is the amount of the first of the two 
preceding paragraphs ? The House of Commons have happily 
discovered, since 1796, that the poor, of whom there will be 
always more or less in every society, must inevitably perish 
without relief, and that there is no possibility of giving them 
any real aid, either by public or private charity. Now is this 
discovery, supposing it to be real, a happy one? Is it a thing 
to thank God upon? Is it not rather, as the poet Campbell 

says of the i imaginary discoveries of the atheist, one which its 
author should ¢ w eep to record?” Would Mr Ricardo have 
thought it decent to say, that the House of Commons had 
happily discovered that the horrors of the slave trade were 
irremediable,—that the late famine in Ireland was beyond the 
reach of any human palliation,—that the present distress of 
the British manufacturers is incurable except by death? In 
these cases, as in the one in question, the discovery (always 
supposing it real) might have the effect of preventing a waste 
of labor upon injudicious projects of charity, and might thus 
far be a positive advantage; but to call it happy would be 
thought something worse than mockery. How much more 
noble, humane, and instinctively just 1s the language of Mr 
Pitt, quoted as above by Mr Ricardo in terms of reprobation ! 
We cannot agree with this illustrious statesman in believing, as 
he appears to have done, that a family of children would natu- 
rally among the poorer classes, bring with it a necessity of re- 
curring to the charity of the public; but we heartily approve 
the tone of thought and feeling display ed in his remarks. We 
cannot but repeat, that the continual opposition to the dictates of 
common sense and humanity, into which the partisans of the new 
economical school are led by their sitar doctrines, is, in our 


. * Ricardo’ s Political Economy, p. 103, note. 
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opinion, independently of any other objection, a conclusive 
refutation of the whole theory. 

It is time, however, to leave these preliminary points, and 
proceed to those which it is our present principal object to 
consider. We have dwelt longer on the preceding topics than 
we should otherwise have done, because, while they show the 
inaccuracy of the reasoning of these writers on their own sup- 
positions, they also serve to throw light upon the leading ques- 
tions with which they are intimately connected, and which we 
now propose to examine in the cursory manner which suits 
the compass of an article like this. 

The great problem in Political Economy, as is justly ob- 
served by Ricardo in the Introduction to his work, is to discover 
the manner in which the wealth of a community naturally dis- 
tributes itself among its members. And supposing the latter, 
economically viewed, to consist of the three great classes of 
landholders, capitalists, and laborers, (a distinction, which, 
however, is rather formal than substantial, but which may be 
assumed without occasioning error for the present purpose, ) 
the problem takes the more distinct shape of an inquiry into 
the amount of the shares, that respectively fall to each of these 
classes, out of the products resulting immediately from the 
labor of the last. ‘The immense importance of this inquiry is 
sufficiently obvious ; for according to the different answers 
which may be given to it, the whole science of Political Econ- 
omy, and with it that of government in general, which is 
closely connected with the former, assume a different aspect. 
If the laborers, that is the mass of the people, can never, in 
any country, or by any possibility, enjoy any considerable por- 
tion of the fruits of their industry, but are condemned by the 
standing laws of nature to work incessantly for the profit of 
others, and can only reserve for themselves the scantiest pit- 
tance that will maintain them, and a part of their children,—if 
this be in fact the case, why then we say that the laborers, that 
is, the mass of the people, are always and everywhere necessa- 
rily abject and wretched, and that it is idle to look for the 
cause of their degradation i in political abuses or private vice. 

Such is the doctrine of the writers of the new school, who 
have thus denounced against their fellow men a doom more 
dreadful than the ‘ eldest primal curse,’ inflicted on us through 
our frail first parents in Paradise. In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread, were the terms of the latter; In the 
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sweat of thy face shall ornERs eat bread, is the import of the 
modern philosophy, which thus cancels the beneficial clause of 
this great covenant, and leaves the onerous condition in full 
force. ‘The sweat stands as before on the laborer’s brow, but the 
bread that was to be the fruit of it, is not to be found. Oityzetac, 
as Cicero says of a certain sum of money in one of his plead- 
ings. It is taken from the mouth of the laborer and his chil- 
dren, and thrown to the wealthy or their dogs. No matter how 
industrious, temperate, and active may be the man himself; no 
matter how just, mild, and powerful the government that pro- 
tects him, it is so ordained by the fixed decrees of Providence, 
that, do what he can, work as hard as he may, he can never 
receive anything more than a bare subsistence for himself, and 
a limited number of children; the rest, if he happen to have 
more, being foredoomed from the beginning to inevitable de- 
struction, and himself and family condemned to share the same 
fate, if they are touched by the slightest breath of mischance. 

Why, then, if all this be true, talk of political reform or im- 
provement? What means the name of Whig, which is claimed 
as an honor by most of these philosophers, if the mass of men, 
under all forms of government and modes of administration, are 
equally bondmen, and Helots to a few favored taskmasters ? 
What matter is it whether the two classes are called capitalists 
and laborers, or tyrants and tyrants’ slaves? All substantial 
melioration of the state of the people is on this supposition 
impossible (the pretended palliative of moral restraint being, 
as we have seen above, a mere mockery), and a difference of 
names is not worth contending for. Such in fact appear to be 
the conclusions of these writers, and the only difficulty is to 
understand why, with such opinions, they should attach them- 
selves to a political party, whose professed object is the im- 
provement of the constitution, and whose watchword is liberty. 
If, however, we suppose, on the contrary, that the laborer, by 
the regular operation of the principles that determine the dis- 
tribution of wealth, receives a fair and equitable portion of his 
own products, or rather (the terms being properly explained) 
the whole, it will follow, that wherever the mass of the people 
are debased and wretched, it is owing either to accidental mis- 
fortune or their own fault, and that the evil is of a nature to 
admit of palliation to an indefinite extent, if not of complete 
remedy. ‘The problem in question is therefore undoubtedly 
the most important and interesting, not only in political econo- 
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my, but in the whole extent of the science of government, 
and is one that must be solved in a satisfactory manner, before 
we can even enter upon the study of politics with a prospect 
of advantage. However general may be the prejudice at 
present (among the few persons who examine these questions 
in the abstract) in favor of the strange and desolating paradoxes 
of the new school, we think it not very difficult to show within 
a short compass, and by arguments drawn from their own 
writings, the radical error of the system. 

The basis of it is the theory of Wages, which we have just 
been considering, and which supposes that the actual laborer 
can never receive anything more than the smallest pittance 
which will serve for his support. For a full refutation of this 
doctrine, we need not look beyond one of the first principles 
universally admitted by these and all other writers on political 
economy, as a law of the science. They all agree that no 
economical enterprise can be carried on, unless it be sufficiently 
productive to support all the persons engaged in it, replace all 
the capital invested, and afford in addition the average rate of 
profit. Any branch of labor, which does not give the returns 
necessary for this, is overdone, and the capital employed in it 
is gradually withdrawn and invested in others, until the equili- 
brium is restored. Such is the doctrine on this subject, which 
is generally acknowledged, and is also, we may add, incontes- 
tably true. Now as the actual laborers are among the persons 
interested in all economical undertakings, it follows, of course, 
that they must be supported before a profit can accrue to any 
body, and it also follows, that they must receive their propor- 
tional share of the profit, whatever it may be, that remains, 
after all expenses and charges are deducted, to be divided 
among the interested parties. These, we say, are the natural 
consequences of the principle; and it is therefore a curious 
question, how the writers of the new school have been able to 
deduce from the same premises conclusions diametrically op- 

osite. ‘The wonder ceases when we find that they treat the 
whole class of laborers as an exception from the general laws 
regulating the distribution of wealth, which they lay down as 
applicable to society at large. Now it is evidently making a 
very large allowance to suppose, that a hundred families out 
of every thousand are landholders or capitalists, the other nine 
hundred being laborers. But taking this for granted, we have 
here a general rule, which, when applied to practice, is, by 
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acknowledgment, false in nine cases for every one in which it 
is true. If the system be correct, it is evident that the rule 
must be laid down the other way; that the distribution of the 
products of labor must be represented as naturally unequal, 
and the cases of the landholders and capitalists (who are 
supposed among themselves to share equally) viewed as ex- 
ceptions. 

But waving this point, which is merely formal, let us examine 
the grounds upon which these writers establish their supposed 
exception against the laborers. Unless this point can be rigor- 
ously proved, the general rule applies to these as well as to all 
other persons, and “they stand on precisely the same footing 
with the landholders and the capitalists. ‘The doctrine in re- 
gard to this subject, which has since been developed and _ in- 
sisted on by subsequent writers, was stated originally by Adam 
Smith in his great work on the Wealth of Nations. It is one 
of the few weak points in that noble performance, but, by a 
singular sort of fatality, it has of late attracted more attention 
and approbation than almost any other, and has been made the 
basis of a pretended reform in the science of Political Econo- 
my. Smith himself does not seem to have viewed the princi- 
ple as a very important one, and at any rate has not sustained 
it with his usual care and success. We owe it, however, to his 
high and well deserved authority to consider im detail the argu- 
ments by which he defeuds his theory. These are contained 
in his chapter on the wages of labor.* 

He begins with stating that the natural wages of labor are 
its products, that before the land is appropriated and capital 
accumulated, the whole amount of them belongs to the labor- 
et; but that afterwards a great deduction takes place, because 
the landholder and the capitalist come in for a share. ‘These 
facts are substantially true; but it does not follow from them 
by any means, that the laborer is a loser in consequence of the 
appropriation of the land and the accumulation of capital ; nor 
is it quite correct in form to represent the laborer as giving up 
a share of the products of his labor to the landholder and ¢ ap- 
italist. The three persons bearing these characters are part- 
ners in a common enterprise ; and each receives a share of 
the products corresponding with the amount of his interest in 
the Eee concern. Hf the laborer, while he ee ae the land 
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and capital of others, were to retain himself the whole product 
of his work, it would be at the expense of the capitalist and 
landholder, who would in that case suffer a gross and palpable 
injustice. While the several interested parties divide fairly the 
profits of the common concern, each may be said with propri- 
ety, as was intimated above, to receive the whole product of 
his own labor; nor would the expression be improper as re- 
spects the landholder and capitalist, since capital and land, eco- 
nomically viewed, are merely the representatives of labor, 
which forms the source and substance of all the wealth of na- 
tions. The condition of the laborer, instead of being made 
worse, is greatly improved by this state of things, because the 
productiveness of labor is much increased by the introduction 
of machinery, and the accumulation of capital. He receives, 
as before, the whole product of his labor, and this product is 
greater than it would have been had he worked alone instead 
of entering into partnership with the landholder and the capi- 
talist. ‘To say that a mere laborer is not so well off as he 
would be, if he were at once landholder, laborer, and capitalist, 
is as much as to say, that if one man could cultivate the whole 
earth, and consume all its fruits, he would be as rich and as 
happy as the whole present human race put together. On this 
view of the subject, therefore, to which he nevertheless: attach- 
es the principal importance, Dr Smith is evidently mistaken. 
His other arguments in proof of the same proposition are as 
follows. 

‘ The actual wages of labor,’ he continues, ‘thus reduced by 
the deduction of rent and the profits on capital, are determined by 
the contract made between the capitalist and the workmen; and 
this contract is naturally always to the disadvantage of the latte;.’ 

Why? The masters, it seems, enjoy greater facilities for 
combination, and can hold out longer in the dispute about wa- 
ges with the laborers than the latter. 

‘A landholder, a farmer, a master manufacturer, or a merchant, 
though they did not employ a single workman, could generally 
live a year or two upon the stocks which they have already ac- 
quired. Many workmen could not subsist a week; few could 
subsist a month, and scarce one a year, without employment. In 
the long run the workman may be as necessary to his master as 
his master is to him, but the necessity is not so immediate.’ 

If this reasoning were found in any other work than the 
‘Wealth of Nations,’ we should take the liberty of calling it 
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extremely feeble. In the first place, the supposition of facts 
is evidently erroneous. In a struggle between the capitalist 
and his workmen, it is clear, that the latter have every advan- 
tage. If they can barely contrive to subsist, whether on their 

revious savings, the bounty of friends and kindred, or chance 
jobs for the day, the week, or the month, during which the dis- 
pute lasts, they then start afresh with their whole capital (that 
is their personal strength and skill) unimpaired; and pursue 
their course as prosperously as if nothing had happened. If 
the capitalist, on the contrary, suspend his operations for a sin- 
gle day, he is, according to the present modes of transacting 
business, ruined for life. It is he, in reality, who is placed 
where our new lights would fain station the laborer, on the brink 
of a precipice ; and the gulf of bankruptcy is open for ever un- 
der his feet. A ship, we will suppose, arrives from India with 
a rich cargo which is sold immediately by auction, and produc- 
es a large sum of money. Can the owner now come to his 
laborers, and tell them that he has just received as much money 
as he wishes to expend upon himself and his family for ten 
years to come,—that for that length of time he can do without 
them,—and that if they will not consent to take half their for- 
mer wages, he will discharge them all at once? We all know 
the contrary. If he has received a hundred thousand dollars, 
he has probably notes due for two hundred thousand ; for such 
is about the usual proportion between the real and fictitious 
property of our capitalists. He must, then, before he has time 
to think of his workmen, hurry from bank to bank, pay a note 
here, renew another with large deductions of interest there, and 
proceed in this way until, by judiciously applying perhaps fifty 
out of his hundred thousand dollars, he finds himself for the 
moment tolerably secure. Now at least he can come to his 
workmen with a bold face, and fifty thousand dollars in his 
pocket. Not at all. His ability to repeat the same operation 
ninety days hence depends upon his continuing his usual enter- 
prises upon the same, and if possible, an extended scale. He 
has still not a moment to lose. After finishing with the banks, 
he must next repair to the wharf, superintend the equipment ot 
another vessel, ship for India every dollar of his last fifty thou- 
sand that he can possibly spare from his personal expenses, 
and as many more as he can contrive to borrow, in order to 
receive as soon as may be another cargo; and instead of being 
at liberty to hold an independent language with his workmen, 
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it is for his interest to double their wages, rather than lose their 
services for a single moment. 

We mention this state of things not as being absolutely ne- 
cessary (for we know that it is possible for a man to trade 
within his real capital), but as what our intelligent readers will 
recognise as the actual and ordinary one. On this ground only 
we think the case is pretty well made out against Smith ; but 
the real strength of the argument does not lie here. The 
average rate of wages, and of profits, does not depend at all 
upon the advantages that may be gained by either party in the 
accidental disputes between particular workmen and particular 
capitalists. ‘The regulating principle, as Smith himself affirms, 
is that of demand and supply, which fixes the average value of 
labor, as of every other article. The occasional variations 
from this standard, that occur in particular contracts, are like 
the oscillations of a pendulum, which must always settle after 
a short time in its proper perpendicular direction. ‘The wages 
of labor are determined for the time being by a comparison of 
the whole amount of labor in the market with the whole 
amount of the capital applicable to the purchase of it; and 
this being the case, it is obvious that competition and combi- 
nation can have no effect in raising or depressing the average 
price. This is also the doctrine of Mr M’Culloch. The rate 
of wages must depend on the proportion which the whole cap- 
tal bears to the whole amount of the laboring population.* 
The second position taken by Smith, in defence of the propo- 
sition we are considering, is therefore even less tenable if pos- 
sible, than the former; and it is really singular, that it should 
have been satisfactory to his own judgment. 

After giving these reasons for his opinion, that the wages of 
labor are necessarily the smallest sum upon which the laborer 
can possibly subsist, Dr Smith proceeds to remark, that wa- 
ges regularly rise when a community is advancing in wealth, 
and fall when it is declining. This is natural enough; and _ it 
would seem to be equally natural, that when a community is in 
this respect in a stationary state, wages would be stationary also. 
But this we are told is not the case. 

‘ The hands would naturally multiply beyond the employment. 
There would be a constant scarcity of employment, and the labor- 
ers would be obliged to bid against one another in order to get it. 
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If in such a country the wages of labor had ever been more than 
sufficient to maintain the laborer, and to enable him to bring up 
a family, the competition of the laborers and the interests of the 
masters would soon reduce them to the lowest rate which is con- 
sistent with common humanity.’ 

Here at least we have the appearance of an argument, al- 
though it is not to our minds a convincing one. If it be true, 
that the laborers naturally multiply in the long run, as Dr 
Sinith has it, beyond the demand for labor, it certainly follows, 
that the market for this article will be constantly overstocked, 
and the price of it regularly depressed below its natural level. 
Such, as Smith asserts, is in fact the case; but he enters into 
no developement of the proposition, and brings nothing at all 
in proof of it, excepting a few loose observations on the situa- 
tion of China. He does not, in truth, appear to attach much 
importance to the observation, but seems to have considered 
the strength of his argument on this subject as lying in the re- 
marks we have considered abov e, respecting the effect of com- 
petition, and the deductions made from the gross products of 
labor by the landholder and the capitalist. ‘The authority of 
Smith can therefore hardly be alleged with propriety, in favor 
of the doctrine that population naturally multiplies beyond the 
supply of employment, which he seems to have thrown out 
without much reflection as a sort of obiter dictum. 'The re- 
mark has since been taken up, illustrated, and as some think 
demonstrated by subsequent writers ; and now forms the basis 
of the science of Political Economy, as understood and taught 
in the new school. Our readers will recognise in it the germ 
of the theory of Malthus on population, which it will therefore 
be necessary for us to examine, in order to ascertain the real 
principles that regulate the rate of wages. 

The doctrine of Mr M’Culloch resolves itself into the same 
proposition, which we last quoted from Smith. He begins by 
stating, as above, that the rate of wages must depend upon the 
proportion between the whole capital and the whole amount of 
the laboring population. He then very naturally concludes, 
that if capital increase in proportion to population, wages will 
rise, and the reverse ; and after making some inquiries into the 
principles, that determine, respectively, the increase of capital 
and that of population, he finally lays it down, on the authority 
of Malthus, as a fundamental law of nature, that population has 
a constant tendency to increase beyond the increase of capital, 
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that is, in the last result, of the means of subsistence. Mr 
M’Culloch is himself so fully satisfied of the truth of this prin- 
ciple, that he adopts it from the work of Malthus without even 
thinking it necessary to copy the reasoning in support of it. 
It is therefore needless to consider the particular form, in 
which the theory appears in his book; and in the few obser- 
vations that we shall make upon it, we shall view it as pre- 
sented by its author. 

Mr Malthus is in fact the only person who has yet entered 
into a formal argument in support of this proposition. Before 
the publication of his work, it had been hinted at by various 
writers (as for example Dr Smith, in the passage quoted 
above), but they were generally not aware of its importance 
(if true) to the welfare of the world, and gave it but a small 
share of attention. Subsequent writers, who have adopted the 
theory of Malthus, have also in general, like Mr M’Culloch, 
depended wholly upon his reasoning in support of it, so that 
his book still remains the only manual of this new faith. It 
may appear presumptuous to think of replying in a few pages 
to an essay which occupies two thick octavos ; but in this, as 
in other cases, the essential points lie within a small compass, 
and we shall now attempt to indicate them im a brief, but we 
hope satisfactory manner. 

The work of Malthus was originally prepared as an answer 
to the visionary scheme of absolute perfectibility, which obtain- 








dorcet, Godwin, and a number of other writers, undertook to 
maintain that all the evil we suffer is the effect of bad govern- 
ment, and that if the public affairs could once be properly con- 
ducted, vice and misery in all their fearful forms, including 
disease and death among the number, would disappear entirely, 
and that we should flourish forever nm immortal youth, upon 
the face of the earth, without of course having any occasion to 
wish or hope for a better state hereafter. ‘This extravagant 
system, which has lately been revived by Mr Owen, hardl 

requires a serious answer. If it did, there would be no diffi- 
culty in producing a hundred different ones, metaphysical and 
physical, each stronger than the rest, and all decisive. Among 
the number of these possible answers is the one, which appears 
to have formed the groundwork of the theory of Malthus, 
namely, that if disease and death, or, in his phraseology, vice 
and misery did not mow down one after another the generations 
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of men as they successively come up, the earth would pretty soon 
be overpeopled, and its inhabitants in want of the means of 
subsistence. ‘This obvious fact furnishes a complete refutation 
of the system of absolute pertectibility, and although the parti- 
sans of that doctrine have made some awkward attempts to 
evade its force, they have failed entirely, as may well be sup- 
posed, of refuting it. 

This principle, we say, appears to have been the germ of 
the theory of Malthus, but as brought out by him it wears a 
different and far less satisfactory form. After showing that 
population, if not checked by disease and death, would over- 
people the earth, and produce a general famine, he goes further, 
and affirms that population, checked as it is by disease and 
death, actually does overpeople the earth and produce a general 
famine. ‘These two. propositions, which Mr Malthus strangely 
enough appears throughout his work to confound with each 
other, and to consider as in a manner identical, are obviously 
quite distinct, and very nearly contradictory. ‘The former may 
be regarded as self evident ; the latter, supposing it to be true, 
is at first sight paradoxical and contrary to common sense and 
feeling. Betore it can be granted, it must therefore be rigor- 
ously proved. ‘The single argument advanced by Malthus in 
support of it, when divested of the mathematical garb in which 
he has chosen to dress it up, is the following. Population has 
a tendency or capacity to increase very rapidly; the means of 
subsistence have a tendency or capacity to increase very slowly ; 
therefore population actually outruns the means of subsistence, 
and by its excess produces everywhere distress and famine. 

Now we are bold to say, that for an argument which has 
obtained a pretty extensive currency among enlightened men, 
this is as questionable a piece of logic as can well be found in 
the annals of sophistry. The form of the argument is in fact 
completely vicious, and if the leading propositions were both 
proved, the conclusion that is drawn from them would not be 
a whit the more probable. ‘The premises are, that population 
has a capacity to increase very rapidly, and the means of sub- 
sistence a capacity to increase only very slowly. Now it does 
not require all the syllogistic science of the Stagyrite to see, 
that from possible premises nothing can be inferred but a pos- 
sible conclusion. If it be possible for population to increase 
more rapidly than food, why then it is of course possible that 
men may be reduced toa state of famine. If we wish to know 
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whether they actually are or are not reduced to this state, we 
must inquire how fast they actually have increased, or are in- 
creasing, in proportion to the supply of food, and not how fast 
they possibly may or might. In the argument of Malthus a 
possible deficiency of food is made to produce an actual famine. 
A community in which the inhabitants do not increase at all, 
and are even diminishing in number, is supposed to be starved 
by the possibility of doubling its population, under other cir- 
cumstances, once in twentyfive years. ‘This is very much as 
if we should say, that Peter keeps a coach and six, and servants 
in proportion, upon the proceeds of a prize, that he may possi- 
bly draw in the next lottery; or that John entertained a select 
company of friends at dinner last ‘Tuesday upon some larks, 
that he may possibly catch when the sky shall fall. Such 
reasoning reminds one of the middle science of the schoolmen, 
and would perhaps be better treated in the manner of Martinus 
Scriblerus than by fair and serious argument. 

The only conclusion that really follows from the famous 
comparison of ratios, which forms the basis of the theory of 
Malthus, is, as we have observed above, that a deficiency of 
food is physically possible ; a thing well known to all, and of 
no practical importance. It is true that this writer, whose 
reasoning is throughout extremely wanting in precision, often 
shifts his ground, and instead of his first assertion, that popula- 
tion has a physical capacity to increase very rapidly, substitutes 
the entirely different one, that population actually does increase 
very rapidly, excepting when it is checked by want of food. 
This new principle, if true, would doubtless establish his con- 
clusion; but so far is it from being proved, that Mr Malthus 
has hardly laid it down for the first ‘time, when he again with- 
draws it or qualifies it in such a way that it leads to nothing. 
After stating in his first chapter, that ‘ population when uncheck- 
ed, goes on doubling itself every twentyfive years,’ and farther 
in the same paragraph, that ‘ population, could it be supplied 
with food, would go on with unexhausted vigor,’ he declares 
five or six pages later, that population does not proceed with 
unexhausted vigor, but that want of food is never the immediate 
check to its increase, except in the rare case of actual famine, 
and that the real immediate checks are diseases or vices re- 
sulting from scarcity, and various other causes, moral and 
physical, entirely independent of the supply of food. He thus 
contradicts his new fundamental proposition at the moment of 
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stating it; and afterwards proceeds to illustrate, by an infinity 
of examples drawn from a general survey of the different parts 
of the globe, the nature of these moral and physical checks to 
the increase of population, and the manner and extent of their 
action. Having in this way proved to his own complete satis- 
faction, and that of the reader, that population is nowhere 
checked by the want of food, and that it still does not increase 
in general with any great rapidity, and having thus completely 
refuted his own leading propositions, he very coolly and quietly 
without the least attempt to explain the contradiction, returns 
again to these propositions at the close of his first volume, re- 
peats that population proceeds with unexhausted vigor, when 
not checked by want of food, and draws his agreeable conclu- 
sion of the necessary existence of a permanent and universal 
famine. 

The real source of the erroneous reasoning of this writer, if 
probed to the bottom, would perhaps be found to lie in a dis- 
position to consider all the moral and physical evils, to which 
we are subject, as indirect results of scarcity. If this were 
granted, it would follow, that there are no checks to the in- 
crease of population, except the consequences direct and indi- 
rect of this cause, and the conclusions of Malthus would in fact 
be true. ‘This position is, however, quite untenable, and Mr 
Malthus, who is perfectly honest through the whole of his work, 
is occasionally led by the course of his reflections to feel that 
it is so, and in such cases readily admits for the moment, as in 
the passage above quoted, that there are various moral and 
physical checks to the increase of population, wholly indepen- 
dent of the supply of food. After candidly making these con- 
cessions he soon, however, appears to forget them, and returns 
to a course of argument which supposes the opposite opinion. 

But whatever may have been the source of his mistake, it ap- 
pears that the original premises which are employed in his argu- 
ment, and which may safely be admitted, lead to nothing ; while 
those which he occasionally substitutes for them, and which if 
proved, would establish his conclusions, are not only not proved, 
but are amply refuted by himself. His conclusions are, there- 
fore, wholly groundless, and there is, of course, no reason for 
supposing, as is done by Mr M’Culloch and the other writers 
of the new school, upon the authority of his system, that the 
laboring classes naturally multiply in all countries beyond the 
means of subsistence. We might, then, with perfect safety, 
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rest the case here; but as the principle we are considering is 
of great moment, the most important, as we have said before, 
in the whole compass of political science, it may be agreeable 
to our readers to see it established in a positive as well as in a 
negative way. Having demonstrated the error of the doctrine, 
which assumes, in substance, that the increase of population 
has a natural tendency to produce a scarcity of the means of 
subsistence at the time and place of its occurrence, we shall now 
proceed to show the truth of the directly opposite principle, 
namely that the increase of population has a natural tendency to 
produce a comparative abundance of the means of subsistence 
at the time and place of its occurrence. If this can be made 
out, it will follow that the theory of the new school is not 
merely erroneous, but directly the reverse of the truth, and 
that its partisans have mistaken for a source of evil what is in 
fact a real and permanent principle of national good. 

In order to ascertain with precision the effect of an increase 
of population upon the supply of the means of subsistence, let 
us suppose it to take place in a territory with which we are 
familiar, as for example the District of Columbia. The ten 
miles square comprehended within this district are capable of 
producing only a limited quantity of provisions, while the pop- 
ulation is capable of increasing to an indefinite extent. Let 
us suppose for argument’s sake, that the territory is already so 
fully peopled, that all its products are completely forestalled, 
that the last grain of corn, which can possibly be raised from 
the last inch of ground by the utmost stretch of agricultural 
science, is regularly grown, baked, and eaten by the actual 
population, and that the increase is nevertheless proceeding 
with the same untiring march as before. A new family pre- 
sents itself; what, under these circumstances, will be the con- 
duct of the person charged with procuring the supplies? Will 
he feel in his conscience, that he has come to the great ban- 
quet of nature without invitation? that there is no place re- 
served for him, and that he must necessarily starve? Will he, 
out of complaisance to Malthus, abstain from the use of import- 
ed grain or flour, and die of inanition, rather than consume a 
bushel of wheat, that was not grown within the District? We 
are bold to say, that, without so much as dreaming of any of 
the grand discoveries of the new economical school, he would 
simply put on his hat and walk across the street to the next 
flour merchant’s, to order a barrel of flour, which, as the pro- 
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ducts of the District are by the supposition forestalled, must of 
course have been imported. But what in this (on the new 
system) somewhat critical and alarmimg emergency is the de- 
portment of the flour merchant? An attempt is here made to 
induce him to aid and abet an open violation of the standing 
laws that regulate the distribution of wealth. Will he not see 
through it, and resist it with a manly firmness? Will he not 
exact from the applicant for flour a sight of his invitation to the 
banquet of nature? Upon his failure to produce it, will he not 
unfold to him the doctrine of the two ratios, convince him of 
the necessary disproportion between the number of empty 
stomachs and that of the loaves that are to fill them, and exhort 
him to starve with resignation and cheerfulness for the honor 
of political economy, and the greater glory of Mr Malthus? 
Such, perhaps, would be the course which we should natu- 
rally expect, at least upon the system of the new school; but 
in point of fact nothing of all this happens. ‘The flour merchant, 
or his shopman, welcomes our supernumerary with perfect 
civility, takes his orders, delivers him the barrel of flour, re- 
ceives his money, books the transaction, wishes him a good 
morning, and turns away quietly to serve the next customer. 
But how long could this system be pursued? Would not a 
frequent repetition of similar applications exhaust at last the 
worthy merchant’s patience or his flour? Suppose, for in- 
stance, a new family to present itself under the above mention- 
ed circumstances every day for a year in succession (giving 
an annual increase of about two thousand inhabitants for the 
District, which we presume is pretty near the truth), would 
they all obtain their supplies as readily as the first? Would 
not the exasperated dealer in grain, worn out and baited in this 
way with ceaseless demands upon his constantly diminishing 
stock, at last take the bit between his teeth, and resolutely 
refuse to part with another barrel for love or money? ‘This 
might be reasonably expected on the theory of the new school ; 
but here again the reasonable expectations of these gentlemen 
are completely disappointed. ‘The arrival of each new custom- 
er, instead of irritating the flour merchant, seems by some 
extraordinary accident to sweeten his humor, and give him a 
finer flow of spirits. He smiles upon each still more graciously 
than on the preceding one, and as the number increases, his 
very countenance and person seem to expand with it. He 
fattens on the flour which he sells to others, more than on what 
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he ate before himself. His brow, which was hitherto some- 
what cloudy and contracted from a lurking doubt, whether he 
should be able to sustain himself at the stand which he had 
chosen, grows smooth and glossy ; and the little man bustles 
about among his people with the gaiety of a cricket. Strange 
as it may seem, his stock of flour, instead of being diminished 
by this continual drain, increases like the contents of the wid- 
ow’s cruise in Scripture at every deduction. His warehouse 
itself enlarges ; a neat dwellinghouse rises by the side of it, 
and his little patch of a backyard dilates into a decent garden, 
with a stable at the bottom. Untaught in political economy, 
and bewitched with the sparkling eyes of some one of his 
pretty young neighbors, the man marries. Here again his 
doom would appear to be sealed; but by the effect of his 
singular good fortune, and the constant affluence of new cus- 
tomers, he contrives to weather even this last and fatal rock. 
His family increases ; but as his profits increase still faster, he 
keeps his head above water, and even comes at last to be re- 
garded as a thrifty man. His wife and daughters give balls, 
and sport their merinos , his son (too probably ) a tandem; and 
the father, if he be not ruined by the extravagance of his 
children, emerges at last into public notice as a successful 
merchant and wealthy capitalist, figures as a bank director, and 
finally closes his useful career by filling successively the re- 
sponsible offices of Common Council man, Alderman, and 
Mayor of the city of Washington. 

To state the same facts in fewer words, the supply of grain 
in the District increases in exact proportion to the increased 
demand, created by an increase of population ; and we submit 
it to our intelligent readers to decide, whether a barrel of flour 
would ever be wanting there as long as there was a five dollar 
hill (or whatever the market price may be) to offer for it, 
although the whole territory were as thickly covered with 
dwelling houses as the sides of Broadway, or the Ward of 
Cheap in London. What is true of the District of Columbia 
is equally so of the ten square miles adjoining it, and so on to 
the Pacific Ocean. While the process we have described is 
going on in the District, a similar one, we will suppose, is pro- 
ceeding at Baltimore, at Philadelphia, at New York, at Boston. 
What follows? Has the opening of this line of great markets 
along our coast produced, as it ought to have done on the 
theory of Malthus, a scarcity of provisions, or of anything else? 
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Do we hear that any citizen of any of these flourishing capitals 
has been compelled to request lis neighbor, as a great favor, 
to sell him a barrel of flour at a famine price? ‘The smallest 
merchant’s clerk in Broadway, or State street, would smile at 
such a fancy, which has yet bewildered the brains of all the 
European professors of Political Economy. We all know that 
the increase of population on the seaboard, instead of producing 
any scarcity, has not only covered that part of the country with 
abundance, but exercised the most beneficial influence on the 
welfare of the whole interior. The growth of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, has scattered wealth and plenty 
through the Genesee country, and made the wilderness beyond 
the Ohio and Mississippi to blossom like a rose. It dug the 
Cruinton Canar.* It will open a road through the Rocky 
Mountains. It would drain the interminable marshes, that 
form the interior of New Holland, and convert the last acre of 
them into a wheat field, before a bushel of grain would be 
wanted in the United States by any citizen, who had the money 
to pay for it at a fair market price. 

These considerations are completely decisive against the 
theory cf the new school, which supposes that it is the effect 
of an increased population to produce an actual deficiency in 
the supply of provisions. ‘They are not, however, quite suffi- 
cient for the purpose we have in view, which, as the reader 
will recollect, is to establish the proposition that an mcrease of 
population, instead of creating a scarcity, produces, on the 
contrary, a comparative abundance of the means of subsistence, 
at the time and place of its occurrence. We have aiready 
shown, that the supply of provisions under these circumstances 
is just as ample as it was before, and that it increases in exact 
proportion to the increased demand. It only remains to inquire 
in what manner the price of provisions is affected by the same 
causes. Although there may be no deficiency in the quantity 
of provisions, if their real value rise in consequence of an 


* We have little doubt that the state of New York will sooner or 
Jater do Mr Clinton the justice and itself the honor of conferring his 
name on the magnificent work for which we are all so much indebted 
to him. No individual, perhaps, ever rendered a greater service of 
an economical kind to any country, than he has done to ours by ef- 
fecting this canal, which, considered merely in its political results, as 
a new bond of union between the different sections of the republic, 
would place its author in the first rank of public benefactors. 
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increase of population, the result will be equivalent to a virtual 
scarcity. If, on the contrary, as we shall endeavor to show, 
their real value fall, the result produced is a comparative 
abundance. ‘The extraordinary cheapness of grain in the 
province of Holland, a country that lives wholly on importa- 
tion (which is mentioned by Malthus as a curious fact), is a 
pregnant indication of the nature of the conclusion, at which 
we shall probably arrive. It is our object, however, at present 
to establish the point in a theoretical way. 

The price of provisions, like that of everything else, is de- 
termined by the cost of production, or the amount of labor 
necessary to bring them into market, and varies, of course, with 
the fertility of the soil upon which the supplies are raised, and 
the distance from which they are brought. The dearest that 
are required to furnish the market necessarily regulate the 
value of the whole. Where the population is scanty, and the 
state of society rude and unimproved, the price of the pro- 
visions consumed by a community depends wholly upon the 
quality of the soil they occupy. ‘They are unable to profit by 
the superior fertility of any other, because they have nothing 
to give in exchange for its products. Although grain were ten 
times as cheap in Poland, as it is in Norway,* the Norwegians 








* Norway is a favorite country with Mr Malthus. He considers the 
inhabitants as affording an honorable example of the practice of moral 
restraint, inasmuch as they seldom marry till the age of forty or fifty. 
Upon visiting the country he was much struck with the comfortable 
appearance of everything; and remarked particularly, that the far- 
mers’ boys had better calves to their legs, than any that he had seen 
elsewhere. It appears, however, that with all their prudence, the 
Norwegians do not succeed in supplying themselves regularly with a 
sufficiency of the ordinary kind of food, being frequently reduced, as 
Mr Malthus himself informs us, to mix their flour with sawdust. This 
was their condition when the writer of this article saw them in the 
year 1809. 

Holland, on the contrary, is looked upon by Mr Malthus with an 
evil eye, the inhabitants being universally addicted to marriage. He 
says that it has been called the grave of Germany. We have had op- 
portunity (in our personal capacity) to visit that country also, and, 
after residing several years in different parts of it, can say with great 
truth that the people could not wear a healthier appearance if they 
inhabited the garden of Eden. We were not led to examine particu- 
larly the lower extremities of the farmers’ boys, but we have often 
observed with singular satisfaction the ruddy countenances of the 
young Dutch girls, who are all as fresh and blooming as the roses and 
lilies in their own flower gardens of Noordwyck and Haarlem. Mr 
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would nevertheless be compelled to live upon their own, and 
even at times to suffer from scarcity, because they have no 
products which they can offer to the Poles in exchange for 
theirs. But wherever an increase of population takes place, 
bringing with it, as it always does, a division of labor and a 
rapid progress in the arts of life, the price of provisions is regu- 
lated by the cost at which they can be raised on the best soil, 
anywhere under cultivation, with the addition of the charge of 
transportation to the place of consumption. If Norway should 
increase in population, and become a manufacturing country, 
the inhabitants would then have the means of supplying them- 
selves with grain from Poland; and its price in their market 
would be the lowest at which it could be raised in the latter 
country, increased by the charge of transportation. Supposing 
this, on so bulky an article, to amount to one hundred per cent, 
still if the foreign grain be ten times as cheap as that of do- 
mestic growth, the price of the article would fall four hundred 
per cent, in consequence of the increase of population. A 
quantity of grain which could be raised in Norway for ten dol- 
lars and in Poland for one, the price being doubled by the 
charge of carriage, would now sell for two. It would therefore 
still be five times as cheap as the same quantity raised at home. 





Malthus affirms that the number of marriages is about twice as great 
in proportion to the population in Holland as it is in Norway. He 
adds that the proportional mortality is also about double, and appears 
to suppose that the greater number of marriages is owing to the great- 
er number of deaths. As the great mortality in all countries takes 
place among children, and as the number of children increases 
of course in exact proportion to the number of marriages, it is 
necessary that the mortality should also increase in the same pro- 
portion ; and it seems more correct to reverse the order of cause and 
effect assumed by Malthus, and attribute the greater mortality to the 
greater number of marriages. If the mortality increase only in the 
same proportion with the number of marriages, it follows that all other 
circumstances are equal, and that in the present case the grave of 
Germany is precisely as healthy as the pattern country of Norway. 
This writer adduces some documents, which appear to prove that the 
actual number of births in the latter is about one quarter more than 
that of the deaths; and that there is of course a considerable annual 
increase. It is, however, highly improbable, that statements which 
make the number of births to a marriage greater in Norway than in 
Holland can be correct ; because the marriages in the laiter country 
being more frequent, are naturaily earlier, and of course more instead 
of less fruitful. Ifthe mortality and the number of marriages be both 
twice as great in Holland as in Norway, it is probable that the former 
country is increasing in population much faster than the latter. 
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A considerable part of the grain consumed in England is 
raised in soils that afford only ten or twelve bushels an acre, 
and this of course determines the price of all the rest. Now 
there are many soils in our country, that afford by the acre 
forty, fifty, and sixty bushels. In the latter case there would 
be an advantage of five hundred per cent to the British public 
in consuming our grain instead of their own, and deducting 
from this the charge of transportation at one hundred per cent, 
there would still be a net profit of four times the value of the 
article. ‘This profit on the price of provisions would be the 
result of the increase of population, that has taken place in 
that country since the first occupation of the land now under 
tillage. ‘The same considerations explain the cheapness of 
provisions in Holland, a country where, if raised on the spot, 
they would cost their weight in gold, and into which they 
could not be imported were it not for the density of the popu- 
lation, and the high state of improvement at which it has arriv- 
ed. ‘These circumstances have fixed the price of grain on 
one of the most sterile parts of the earth, at the lowest rate at 
which it can be raised in the most productive, increased ky a 
small charge for transportation by water. 

In general, therefore, the effect of an increase of population 
is to reduce the price of provisions wherever the soil is so 
much inferior in fertility to the best soils anywhere under 
cultivation, as to admit of the importation of grain from the 
latter. ‘This reduction might be, as we have seen in the cases 
of Holland and England, a very considerable one; and as the 
average quantity of the different soils under cultivation, in dif- 
ferent parts of the globe, is of course much inferior to that of 
the best, it follows that as a general rule, the effect of an in- 
crease of population is to reduce the price of provisions at the 
time and place of its occurrence. ‘This reasoning supposes a 
perfect freedom of the trade in grain. If a nation chooses to 
limit its consumption to the quantity of grain, that can be raised 
on a limited territory abroad or at home, its population will be 
limited of course to the number of persons, which this territory 
will nourish ; and when it has reached this point, if emigration 
be also prohibited, provisions will be sold at a famine price. 
But such artificial restraints have no connexion with the prin- 
ciples, which naturally regulate the distribution of wealth. 

The only exception to the rule just stated is that of com- 
munities, which occupy soils of the very first quality. Grain 
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being with them already at a minimum price, cannot, of course, 
be made cheaper ; and if it become necessary, on account of 
an increase of population, to draw supplies from abroad, 
the price of foreign grain, although raised also on soils of the 
first quality, would still be higher than that of domestic, by the 
amount of the expense of importing it. At this price the sup- 
ply would be ample. But even in a case of this kind, the 
whole expense of living would still be less than it was before. 
The mere article of necessary food forms only a part, though 
a considerable one, of this expense in civilized communities. 
Clothing, furniture, and various articles of comfort or luxury, 
compose another portion not less important. Now the price 
of this whole class of articles is much diminished by the in- 
crease of population, and the consequent advance of manufac- 
tures and commerce ; so that were the price of necessary food 
even to rise considerably (as it would in the particular case 
now supposed) by the effect of these circumstances, an equal 
quantity of labor would still produce a more abundant supply 
of the usual wants of life. Hence the effect of an increase of 
population is in this respect universally favorable. As a gene- 
ral principle, it reduces the price of necessary food, and in the 
few cases where this does not happen, it still reduces the total 
expense of living. 

These principles are, we trust, sufficiently clear not to stand 
in need of any further illustration. If they did, it would be 
easy to corroborate them by one or two considerations of a 
very familiar, and at the same time very satisfactory kind, to 
which we shall now briefly allude. 

1. If living were not at least as cheap in a thickly peopled 
territory, as it is elsewhere, it would be impossible for a dense 
population to exist anywhere as a permanent condition of soci- 
ety. If the necessary expenses of life, as compared with the 
reward of labor, were greater in the District of Columbia, than 
they are in the neighboring country, the products of an equal 
amount of labor would of course be less, and the profit upon it 
would fall below the ordinary rate. In that case capital, and 
population with it, would be withdrawn from the District, and 
invested somewhere else, until the equality was restored. The 
least tendency to an increasing density of population, if it were 
accompanied by an increase in the expense of living, would be 
counteracted by a stronger principle, acting in an opposite di- 
rection, and could never in fact be realized. Thus every city 
VOL. XXV.—NO. 56, 19 cles 
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on the globe affords, by the mere fact of its existence, a dem- 
onstration that the real cost of living in a dense population is at 
least as small as it is elsewhere. Mr Malthus denies entirely, 
that emigration could have any effect of this kind, and in his 
chapter on the subject enlarges on the dangers and hardships, 
that attend the settlement of new colonies in distant countries. 
But such considerations are foreign to the question, because 
the settlement of new colonies is not the sort of emigration, 
which would equalize, if necessary, the expenses of living in 
different places. If grain were dearer in the District of Co- 
lumbia, than it is in the neighboring country, it would not be 
necessary for the inhabitants, in order to relieve themselves by 
emigration, to embark for New Holland or Spitzbergen. ‘They 
would quietly remove to the next county, and all would be 
well. As this does not happen, we are certain that the evil 
does not exist, for which, if it did, so simple a process would 
— a perfect remedy. 

. But this argument may be pushed farther, and it may be 
ek that the permanent existence of a dense population 
upon any spot of the earth’s surface shows not only, as we 
have seen, that the means of subsistence are at least as plenty 
there as elsewhere, but that they must necessarily be much 
more so. It is known that the annual mortality is much greater, 
and the chance of life much smaller m proportion to the density 
of population. In London, for example, the annual proportion 
of deaths to the whole number of the inhabitants, is as one to 
twenty, while in England in the average it is only as one to forty. 
The difference is in most cases not so great, but it is always 
considerable. It is necessary, therefore, to the permanent ex- 
istence of a dense population on a given territory, not only that 
there should be no emigration from it, as there necessarily 
would be if living were unusually dear, but that there should 
be a constant immigration into it, equivalent to this difference 
of mortality ; and this could not happen unless living were un- 
usually cheap. ‘There must be, for example, an annual immi- 
gration into London, equal to the number of native inhabitants 
of the city that annually reach a mature age, supposing the 
population of that city to increase only as fast as that of the 
kingdom in general. 

What cause then attracts this never ebbing flood of emi- 
grants towards London, and every other thickly peopled spot on 
the globe? Do they encounter the inconveniences and ex- 
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penses of a change of residence, for the mere satisfaction of 
diminishing their chance of life, without any countervailing ad- 
vantage? Evidently not. If a thickly peopled territory natu- 
rally attracts labor from all quarters, it can only be because the 
reward of labor is greater than it is elsewhere. It is calculated 
that the population of Great Britain is about twelve millions, 
the number of annual births three millions, and of persons an- 
nually arriving at maturity one million five hundred thousand. 
On the same supposition the population of London being 
about twelve hundred thousand, the number of annual births 
would be three hundred thousand; but the mortality bemg 
double, the number of persons arriving at maturity would be 
only half as great in proportion, or seventyfive thousand. 
Hence an immigration to this amount of persons of mature age, 
or a proportionally larger one compesed of persons of various 
ages, would be necessary to maintain the population at its actual 
height; and as it is known to be increasing much faster than 
that of any other part of England, the annual immigration may 
be rated at one hundred thousand persons of mature age, or 
about one fifteenth part of the whole number of persons annu- 
ally coming to maturity in the country. ‘This immense and 
never ceasing influx of new comers from every corner of the 
island, proves sufficiently the extent of the attractive force ex- 
isting at the metropolis, which can be no other than the more 
abundant reward of labor, or, in other words, a more copious 
supply of the means of subsistence.* 











* If we suppose two exactly equal masses of population, and that 
the reward of labor in one is twice as great as in the other, it will re- 
quire an emigration of half the latter into the territory of the former 
to restore the equilibrium. Thus if the two masses be each compos- 
ed of four thousand persons, and the quantity of grain to be distribut- 
ed among them, as a reward for an equal amount of labor, be in one 
four thousand bushels, and in the other two thousand, each person 
will receive one bushel in the former and half a bushel in the latter ; 
but if half the population, or two thousand persons, emigrate from the 
latter to the former, there will then be two thousand bushels to be 
divided among two thousand persons, and each will also receive a 
bushel. Ifthe mortality be also double in the former, the influx from 
the other will exactly counterbalance it, and leave the reward of labor 
the same. Ifthe former be smaller, it will require of course a smaller 
emigration from the other to establish an equilibrium. Ifthe popula- 
tion of London be one twelfth of that of Great Britain, and the re- 
ward of Jabor twice as great as itis on an average throughout the 
island, an annual emigration of one twenty fourth part of the laborers 
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We have thus, satisfactorily we hope, though briefly, at- 
tempted to establish the proposition that an increase of popula- 
tion produces a comparative abundance of the means of sub- 
sistence, at the time and place of its occurrence. It follows of 
course, that the class of laborers have no tendency to multiply 
beyond the demand for labor; since their multiplication, to 
whatever extent it may go, increases instead of diminishing the 
demand for labor and its reward. ‘The grounds, on which the 
writers of the new school endeavor to make the case of the 
laborer an exception from the general rules, that regulate the 
distribution of wealth, of course fail entirely, and with them 
the unnatural and antisocial doctrines, which they have pre- 
tended to establish upon this foundation. 

The natural rate of wages is not the smallest pittance, that 
will serve to support life, but is a variable quantity determined 
by the productiveness of labor for the time being. Its amount 
is greater or less in different countries, and parts of the same 
country, according to the state of civilization and industry ; and 
with particular individuals according to their personal habits. 
Where the state of society is such, that the people are generally 
industrious and temperate, an individual is able to produce in 
the course of the year more than he has occasion to consume. 
The excess of his products over his consumption constitutes his 
profits, and the average rate of profits is the mean of this ex- 
cess in the different branches of industry. ‘The profits thus 
obtained will be variously employed according to the temper 
and taste of the possessor. ‘The more provident will accumu- 
late a part of them, and the fund formed by such accumulation 
is what we call capital. It is realized in the shape of houses 
and furniture, machinery of all kinds, and any other objects of 
convenience or luxury. The exchangeable value of all these 
articles is determined by the productiveness of labor for the 
time being, and in making the exchange the capitalist and the 
laborer enter the market on a footing of perfect equality. In 
veneral they are partners, jointly interested in a common en- 
terprise, of which they share the expenses and the profits, and 
in which each may therefore be said, with propriety, to receive 
the whole of his own products. 





would be sufficient. The loose calculations given in the text make 
the actual amount equal to one fifteenth, and the conclusion would be 
that the reward of labor in London is more than twice as great as it 
is in the country, by the difference between one twentyfourth and one 


fifteenth. 
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It is pleasing to observe the effect of these principles in dis- 
sipating the frightful phantasmagoria, which the writers of the 
new school present us as a correct picture of the condition of 
the laboring classes, that is, the mass of mankind, and restoring 
every thing at once to its proper place and shape. The gulf 
of starvation, which was yawning but now under the feet of 
this large and meritorious portion of society, closes forever 
without the necessity of a previous propitiatory offering of their 
children to the Moloch, who alone would have presided over a 
creation, such as these philosophers would make of the world 
we inhabit. The steep and rocky precipice, upon which we 
left them clinging painfully for life, spreads itself out into a fair 
und open country, the narrow stations that afforded them a 
difficult and scanty footing expanded into comfortable dwellings 
surrounded with trim gardens, fruitful orchards, and snug out- 
houses, the whole neatly fenced, and in good order. The ten- 
ant is not condemned to renounce his natural feelings, and 
pass his life in cheerless celibacy, nor does he find his material 
comforts reduced by an early marriage with a prudent and well 
chosen partner. ‘The pretty young wife, therefore, whom our 
economical enchanters had conjured away, now reappears, but 
no longer brings with her the fatal dish of potatoes, which be- 
fore deprived her of half her attractions. 'The smoking steak, 
with its garniture of bread and beer, no longer deceptive and 
unsubstantial visions, assumes a tangible form and a permanent 
position on the table. A troop of healthy children flourish like 
olive plants around and upon them; and the whole scene ex- 
hibits a charming picture of simple but real happiness. 

Such is the condition of the laboring class, that is, the mass 
of the people, wherever the state of civilization is such, that 
the mass of the people are generally industrious and temperate. 
‘The more deserving part of them, that is, those who are some- 
what more active, industrious, and provident than the rest, re- 
alize a regular profit from their labor, and gradually accumu- 
late a moderate capital. We have all read the history of the 
Forty Thieves, in which the uttering of the magical word 
sesame is supposed to open a passage through a solid rock. 
The cheerful sounds of profits and accumulated capital pro- 
duce an effect less marvellous, but far more pleasant on the 
laborer’s condition. A troop of minor comforts and humble 
luxuries gather round him-and his family at the very mention 
of the names,—the decent holiday apparel, the Sunday’s board 
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crowned with rural dainties, education for his children, and a 
gradual improvement of his own circumstances; until, after 
beginning as a common workman, he finishes, perhaps, as a 
justice of the peace; holds his own court of a week day ; sits on 
Sunday with a proud satisfaction, only chastened by the reve- 
rence due to the place, under the pastoral instructions of his 
son, proclaiming the word of life from the pulpit ; beholds his 
daughters forming well assorted marriages with the neighboring 
youth; and finds himself at last the patriarch of a numerous 
group of children, grandchildren, and family connexions, which 
rise up around him, calling and making him blessed. 

The condition of the mass of the people is not therefore ab- 
ject and wretched, by the necessary operation of the standing 
laws of nature; but depends on the agency of two principal 
circumstances ; the state of civilization, and in each particular 
case the character of the individual. Accordingly as the 
habits of the individual rise above or fall below the standard of 
morals established around him, he will be either prosperous or 
unhappy, as compared with his neighbors and countrymen. 
Thus far everything depends upon himself; but no personal 
superiority over those about him will place him on a level with 
men, whose characters are formed upon a higher model. A 
respectable Hottentot is a being quite inferior to a common 
European or American. Much, therefore, depends upon the 
circumstances under which the individual character is formed, 
and in this particular a man can do but little for himself. If 
he have enjoyed the benefit of a social position favorable to 
happiness and virtue, he should regard and be grateful for it as 
a blessing of Providence. 

But though the individual can in general do but little in 
raising himself above the standard of civilization, upon which 
his character is formed, the standard may itself be elevated by 
the efforts of powerful minds, whose talents and advantages 
enable them to exercise an extensive influence over the opin- 
ions and fortunes of others. By diffusing the knowledge of 
truth, by correcting errors, and reforming their practical results, 
by laboring to improve the great institutions of religion and 
government, which rule with imperial and almost unbounded 
sway the characters of men, by perfecting the modes of educa- 
tion, and finally by holding up the high example of a pure, 
disinterested, and honorable life, they may very much meliorate 
the circumstances under which the individual characters of their 
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countrymen are formed, and bequeath a permanent legacy of 
virtue and happiness to future generations. The philosophy of 
the new economical school teaches us, that such expectations 
are idle and visionary ; and that no improvements in religion, 
education, or government can effect any favorable change in 
the condition of the mass of mankind, who, according to them, 
are everywhere condemned by the standing laws of nature to 
a state of abject wretchedness. Without going quite so far as 
the illustrious Roman orator, who declared that he would rather 
be in the wrong with Plato than in the right with Epicurus, we 
cannot but feel a strong satisfaction in finding what we think 
good grounds for rejecting this gloomy, though at present pop- 
ular system; and shall be happy, if we have been able to 
communicate to the minds of our readers the convictions of 
our own. 

It is time, however, to bring these remarks to a close. Al- 
though we have extended them to the full limits of a long 
article, it has not been in our power to do more than indicate, 
very briefly and rapidly, the leading errors of the system 
we have been considering, and the more correct principles 
which we have ventured to propose in their place. We must 
leave it to the intelligence of our readers to follow out these 
principles into their conclusions. ‘They will be found to modify 
more or less, in almost all its parts, the science of political econ- 
omy, as now understood and taught in England; and to give 
ita more agreeable and satisfactory aspect than it wears at 
present. In treating at times with levity, and occasionally 
with some degree of harshness, the prevailing doctrines, we 
have no intention, as we have already declared, of attacking 
the motives or depreciating the characters of their adherents. 
We believe the system to be not only erroneous, but in a high 
degree antisocial, and of course immoral; but the experience 
of the world has shown, that opinions of this description may 
be held and promulgated by very good and able men. 

Mr M’Culloch, whose work is immediately before us, has 
personally but little to answer for as respects the merits of the 
system, as he belongs in substance to the class of commentators 
and compilers. Mr Malthus is the chief authority with this whole 
school, which was also sustained in the British Parliament and 
in his writings by the late Mr Ricardo, and to which Mr 
Brougham has given his personal sanction, and probably that of 
the Edinburgh Review. All these gentlemen are among the 
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most intelligent and philanthropic men of the age, and their 
imposing names would almost necessarily give a temporary 
currency to any opinion. The unsettled state of the pub- 
lic mind in England, upon all the main points of moral and 
political philosophy, and the questionable character of the the- 
ories most generally received respecting them, are also among 
the causes that have contributed to favor the circulation of 
these repulsive paradoxes. Society reposes, one might almost 
say, ev vt termint, upon the basis of the social instincts and 
affections, and no system of moral science could ever gain a 
complete ascendancy in any civilized community, that did not 
acknowledge their reality and importance. Wherever, there- 
fore, the public opinion on these subjects was completely form- 
ed, no theory of any branch of political philosophy, which, like 
the one in question, should proscribe the social affections, and 
declare them to be merely pernicious illusions, would have any 
chance of success. But the nations of Europe have been so 
much distracted, for centuries past, by a series of revolu- 
tions and antirevolutions in government, most of them immedi- 
ately connected with the state of public opinion on the leading 
principles of morals, and in turn producing a reaction upon it, 

that this most important branch of science has never yet ac- 
quired among them a consistent and settled shape. 

The doctrines now most popular, especially in England, are 
by a strange kind of fatality, those which fairly invert the social 
pyramid, and place it upright upon its apex, by founding society 
precisely on the antisocial principle, improperly called self love. 
Such opinions, however improbable in themselves, tend, if once 
admitted, to facilitate the adoption of any theory that depreci- 
ates the value of the social affections. We may reasonably 
expect, that the current notions on these subjects will in time 
give place to others of a sounder and loftier cast, but we rather 
doubt whether we ought to look for such a reformation to the 
mother country ; where all the literary and philosophical pur- 
suits, that rise at all above the level of the business and amuse- 
ment of daily life, seem to have fallen into a state of hopeless 
decrepitude. It is in this our young and flourishing republic, 
if we are not too much deceived by our own partialities, and 
what we think the signs of the times, that we shall behold, and 
that at no very distant period, a restoration of the true social 
philosophy, and shall see, perhaps for the first time in the his- 
tory of man, the great science of morals assume a fixed and 
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stable form. Our political institutions favor in every way the 
developement of the best and noblest sentiments, and our pros- 
perous national position, prospective and present, naturally 
leads us to regard the destiny and fortunes of man on the 
bright side. 

Whenever this reform or anything like it shall happen, the 
antisocial paradoxes we have now been considering will fall of 
themselves, as worthless appendages of exploded and degrading 
heresies. We observe, already, the stirrings of a spirit, which 
seems to prognosticate this new order of things. The strains 
of pure and sweet poetry, that rise upon the public sense, like 
‘a cloud of rich distilled perfumes,’ in the unaffected freshness 
of nature on every side; the copious vein of elegant literature, 
far more precious than our new found mines of gold, that has 
been opened in our native mountains, under the shade of our 
antique forests, and is now wrought with such brilliant success , 
the recent awakening of the patriotic fervor of °76, which has 
burst upon the nation in a glorious flood of eloquence unmin- 
gled, for the first time, with the bitterness of party spirit, and 
unsurpassed, whether for the elevation of the matter, or the 
classical perfection of the form, by the highest efforts of any 
age or country ; these, we say, are the splendid signs of the 
times, that forebode the era of a sounder and more generous 
moral philosophy, than the heartless system that now prevails 


in England. 


—— eee 


Art. VII.—1. Message of the President of the United States, 
transmitting Comes of the several Instructions to the 
Ministers of the United States to the Government of 
France, and of the Correspondence with said Government, 
having Reference to the Spolations committed by that 
Power, on the Commerce of the United States, anterior 
to September 30th, 1800, &c. In compliance with a 
Resolution of the Senate. May 20th, 1826. 

2. A Sketch of the Claims of sundry American Citizens on 
the Government of the United States for Indemnity for 
Depredations committed on their Property by the F rench 
(prior to the 30th of September, 1800), which were ac- 
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knowledged by France, and voluntarily surrendered to her 
by the United States, for a valuable National Considera- 
tion, in the Convention of that date. By A Citizen of 
Baltimore. 

3. Report of the Select Committee to whom were referred 
the Petitions of Joseph Emerson and many Others, pray- 
ing to be remunerated for Losses sustained by Captures 
and other Injuries, under Authority of the French Repub- 
lic, in the Senate of the United States. Feb. 8th, 1827. 


Tue document first named, at the head of this article, 
forming an octavo volume of more than eight hundred pages, 
contains various things, which, at different periods, have been 
deemed matters of the most intense public interest, but which 
now scarcely awaken the attention, except of the curious 
student of our political history. On the first of March, 1796, 
General Washington communicated to Congress a copy of the 
British treaty. The next day (althongh this does not appear 
from the journal) Mr Livingston, then member for New York, 
and now for Louisiana, laid on the table his famous resolution, 
calling on the President for the instructions, under which that 
treaty was negotiated by Judge Jay. On the seventh, the 
resolution was taken up and a debate began, which lasted 
without intermission till the twentyfourth. No debate had 
ever occurred, since the organization of the government, of a 
more purely partisan character; and, on taking the question, 
General Washington’s administration was left in a minority, by 
a vote of nearly two to one.* A week after, General Wash- 
ington sent a Message to the House, refusing to communicate 
the papers asked for, and assigning his reasons for that refusal. 
This refusal was considered a very strong measure, and in- 
creased the eagerness to see the papers to an extravagant 
height. 

These famous instructions are contained at length, among 
the documents accompanying the Message, named first at the 
head of the article. This is the first time they were ever 
made public, and, excepting in the pamphlet named second at 
the head of this article, this present allusion to them is the first, 
as far as we are aware, that has ever been made, although they 
have been in print now nearly a twelvemonth. Such is the 
effect of time on questions of party politics. 





* Ayes 62, Nays 37, absent 5. 
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Before we leave the subject, it may be observed, that the 
question of communicating or withholding the instructions must 
have been, with General Washington, purely a constitutional 
question. It does not appear, on examining them, that they 
contain anything: which ,it would have been inconvenient or 
prejudicial to the administration to divulge. On the contra- 
ry, the publication of the instructions would have furnished 
a sufficient defence of the administration against the only 
charge which it was supposed the instructions ‘would substan- 
tiate, namely, that of sacrificing the obligations, which the 
United States, by the treaty of 1778 and the consular conven- 
tion of 1788 were under to France. Every point in the in- 
structions was left to Judge Jay’s discretion, to be modified as 
he should think best, except in the following cases, in which 
they were declared to be immutable. 

‘1. That as the British ministry will doubtless be solicitous to 
detach us from France, and may probably make some overture of 
this kind, you will inform them, that the government of the United 
States will not derogate from our treaties and engagements with 
France ; and that experience has shown, that we can be honest, 
in our duties to the British nation, without laying ourselves under 


any particular restraints as to other nations. 
‘ And, 2dly, that no treaty of commerce be concluded or signed, 


contrary to the foregoing prohibition.’ 

Whether, in the general effect of the treaty concluded, the 
first point of these instructions was not departed from, is a 
question which we will not here attempt to discuss. It belongs 
to the history of the politics of the United States, which, in all 
essential particulars, is yet unwritten. 

But these instructions are by no means the only curious 
portion of the document under consideration. It contains pa- 
pers, now for the first time published, in their nature far more 
important than the instructions of 1794, and relative to a matter 
of still greater interest in our political history. We mean the 
instructions to Messrs Murray, Davie, and Ellsworth, who 
composed the second special commission sent to the French 
republic ; two journals of these envoys, one seemingly intended 
for publication, the other more confidential ; their correspondence 
with the French ministers and with the American government, 
and the negotiation and correspondence of Mr Murray, relative 
to the ratification of the convention of 1800. Not a line of 
these documents, containing the history of a negotiation, which 
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was the leading event in the great revolution of our politics that 
was consummated in 1801, and which averted a foreign war, 
was ever before published. They will be found replete with 
the most curious and important matter, and it were really to 
be wished that our public journals could spare a portion of 
their columns from the electioneering service, and devote them 
to the circulation of these interesting materials of our political 
history. 

Further, the volume contains a considerable part of the 
correspondence between the American government and _ its 
minister abroad, and between the latter and the French gov- 
ernment, relative to the purchase of Louisiana. These pa- 
pers are also now for the first time brought to light. ‘They 
furnish the materials, whereby, with a little care, the history of 
this memorable acquisition may be traced. Several of the 
letters are of a most important character, but we have not 
time more particularly to notice them. 

Lastly, the volume comprises numerous documents relative 
to that most strange, and unsatisfactory affair, the liquidation 
and payment of American claims, provided for by the Louisi- 
ana convention. Among them is the ‘ conjectural note,’ form- 
ing a part of the Louisiana conventions, but not printed with 
them. ‘These papers, with the pamphlet of Mr M’Clure, which 
has become exceedingly scarce, present a view of the contro- 
versy between Chancellor Livingston, our minister in France, 
and Messrs Mercer, M’Clure, and Barnet, the commissioners 
under the convention. One thing is evident, that the American 
government, in giving its assent to the principle, that the claims 
should be paid as fast as they were liquidated, acted under the 
impression that the fund provided was fully adequate to all 
the claims. As soon as the contrary was found to be true, Mr 
Madison, by direction of the President, exerted himself to 
procure a pro rata distribution among all the claimants.- This, 
however could not take place, under the terms of the conven- 
tion, which required an immediate payment of principal and 
interest of each claim, as soon as it was liquidated ; and insu- 
perable obstacles presented themselves to the rectification of 
this oversight by a new convention. The consequence was, 
that about half the claims were paid, principle and interest, and 
the other half, though liquidated, were not paid at all. 

Were it possible, at this distance of time, to lay bare the 
progress of this transaction, in all its details at the board of 


Bre. 
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liquidation and comptabilité at Paris, we apprehend it would 
disclose scenes, which would throw a strong light on the wisdom 
and forethought of the administration who negotiated the late 
Florida treaty, in providing for the erection of a tribunal for 
liquidation and payment beneath their own eye. 

The second article, of which we have given the title at the 
head of these remarks, we may ascribe, without indelicacy to 
Mr J. H. Causten, of Baltimore, a gentleman, to whom those 
who are interested in the recognition, by the American gov- 
ernment, of the claims on France which were renounced by 
the convention of 1800, are deeply indebted. ‘To his inde- 
fatigable exertions, aided by the liberal indulgence of the de- 
partment of state, it is mainly owing, that the immense mass of 
documents, forming the first article under review, have been 
selected and prepared for transcription, in the archives of the 
government. In addition to the service thus rendered, Mr 
Causten’s able pamphlet contains a learned and profound in- 
vestigation of the subject ; and, without being able to subscribe 
to all his views, we can cheerfully express the opinion, that he 
has treated the subject with extraordinary diligenceyand no 
little acuteness. : 

We have also named at the head of our article, the report 
of a select committee of the Senate of the United States on 
this subject. It may be recollected by our readers that in 
May, 1824, a resolution passed both Houses of Congress call- 
ing upon the executive for the communication of papers illus- 
trative of the claims in question. ‘The great amount of the 
documents included in this call prevented a compliance with it, 
till toward the close of the first session of the nineteenth Con- 
gress. Fortified by the contents of these papers, renewed 
memorials were last winter presented to Congress through the 
Senate, by those interested in the claims. These memorials 
were referred to a select committee, of which Mr Holmes, a 
senator of Maine, was chairman. We shall give a more par- 
ticular account of this important paper, before closing our 
remarks. 

It may be in the memory of those of our readers who take 
an interest in this question, that it has been once before ex- 
amined, somewhat in detail, in the pages of the North American 
Review. In our number for January, 1826, we gave an 
account of the origin of the claims of our citizens in the various 
illegal acts of the French government and its agents, whereby 
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an immense quantity of American property was seized, confis- 
cated, or destroyed, in the ports of France, or of her colonies, 
or on the high seas. ‘The estimated amount of all the claims 
on France in 1797 was fifteen millions of dollars. 

The French government, on the other hand, brought forward 
heavy claims on the American government, founded upon the 
treaty of alliance of 1778, whereby France and the United 
States guarantied to each other other the integrity of their pos- 
sessions severally, and on the consular convention of 1788, 
which (as the French government alleged) entitled them to 
privileges in our ports, which, after having been practically 
withheld, were formally contravened by the provisions of 
Jay’s treaty. 

The settlement of these differences formed the chief subject 
of the negotiation entrusted to Messrs Pinckney, Marshall, and 
Gerry. The instructions of these ministers, published shortly 
after the termination of their mission, showed, in a very clear 
light, the sense of the American government of the onerous 
nature of their obligations to France, under the treaty of 1778 
and thg convention of 1758. 

When our former article was written, no part of the instruc- 
tions to Messrs Ellsworth, Davie, and Murray, who formed the 
second mission to France ; nor of their negotiations; nor of 
their correspondence with their own government ; nor, finally, 
of the correspondence of Mr Murray with the French govern- 
ment, relative to the ratification of the treaty, which had been 
ratified by the Senate of the United States, with the exception 
of the second article, had ever been published. ‘These im- 
portant and valuable documents are now in print, and as the 
great strength of the claim lies in them, we shall need no 
apology for offering our readers an analysis of them. 

The second extraordinary mission to France consisted, by 
the first appointment, of Chief Justice Ellsworth, Patrick 
Henry, and William Vans Murray, then our minister in Hol- 
land. Mr Henry declined, and General Davie, of North Car- 
olina, was appointed in his place. 

The instructions to these commissioners bore date twenty- 
second of October, 1799. ‘The first article in these instruc- 
tions is expressed in the following terms ; 

‘ At the opening of the negotiation, you will inform the French 
ministers, that the United States expect from France, as an indis- 
pensable condition of the treaty, a stipulation to make to the citi- 
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zens of the United States full compensation for all losses and 
damages, which they shall have sustained by reason of irregular 
or illegal captures, or condemnation of their vessels and other 
property, under color of authority or commissions from the French 
republic or its agents.’ 

Our commissioners arrived in Paris on the second of March, 
1800, and found the Directory subverted and Bonaparte in 

ower as First Consul. On the eighth of the month his brother 
Joana Bonaparte, C. P. C. Fleurieu, and M. Roederer were 
appointed on the part of France, to negotiate with our envoys. 

On the 7th of April (the full powers having been satisfacto- 
rily exchanged in the interval), the negotiation was opened by 
a note of our ministers, in which they thus express themselves ; 

‘To satisfy the demands of justice, and render a reconciliation 
cordial and permanent, they propose an arrangement, such as 
shall be compatible with national honor and existing circumstan- 
ces, to ascertain and discharge the equitable claims of the citizens 
of either nation upon the other, whether founded on contract, 
treaty, or the law of nations.’ 

On the ninth, a reply was made by the French ministers, in 
which they thus express themselves, on the leading topic of 
the note of our envoys ; 

‘They think that the first object of the negotiation ought to 
be, the determination of the regulations and the steps to be fol- 
lowed, for the estimation and indemnification of injuries, for 
which either nation may make claim for itself, or for any of its 
citizens.’ 

We have made these citations, to show that, in the under- 
standing of our envoys, the indemnification of our citizens was 
the first point to be secured, and that the commissioners of the 
French government admitted, that a mutual indemnification 
was the first object to be provided for on just principles. 

With a view to bring the negotiations to a point, our minis- 
ters, on the eighteenth of the same month, presented to the 
French commissioners a portion of the projet of a treaty, the 
first article of which is the usual one, establishing peace and 
friendship. ‘The second commences in the following manner ; 

‘Whereas complaints have been made, by divers merchants 
and other citizens of the United States, that, during the course 
of the war, in which the French republic is now engaged, they 
have sustained considerable losses and damages, by reason of ir- 
regular or illegal captures and condemnations of their vessels and 
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other property, in ports and places, within the jurisdiction or do- 
minions of the said republic, or under color of authority or com- 
mission from the same, for which losses and damages they have 
failed, without manifest neglect or wilful omission on their part, 
to obtain adequate compensation, it is agreed, that, in all such 
cases, full and complete compensation shall be made by the gov- 
ernment of the French republic.’ 


On the sixth of May, the ministers on the part of France 
returned an answer to this communication of the American 
projet. They here, for the first time, touch the matter, out of 
which grew the great embarrassment of the negotiation. 

In the close of their second article the American ministers 
had introduced this provision, namely ; 

‘They [a board of liquidation to be raised] shall decide the de- 
mands according to their original and intrinsic merit, conformably 
to justice and the law of nations; and, in all cases of complaint 
prior to the seventh of July, 1798, they shall pronounce agreeably 
to the treaties and consular convention, then existing between 
France and the United States.’ 


The reason why the seventh of July, 1798, was thus assumed, 
as a dividing pomt between the two classes of claims,—those 
accruing before and those after that date, was, that this day 
was the date of the law, by which the treaties between France 
and the United States purported to be annulled. Supposing 
that annulment to be valid, the claims before that day would of 
course be decided by the treaties and the consular convention 
between France and the United States, while the claims sub- 
sequent to that date could rest only on the general principles of 
justice, equity, and the law of nations. 

Alluding to this distinction, the French commissioners, in 
their note of May 6th, 1800, thus express themselves ; 

‘The ministers see no reason which authorizes a distinction 
between the time prior to the seventh of July, 1798, and the time 
subsequent, for the purpose of applying to damages, which have 
taken place in the former, the dispositions of the treaty, and only 
the principles of the law of nations to those which have taken 
place during the latter. ‘The mission [commission] of the minis- 
ters of the French republic has pointed out to them the treaties 
of alliance, friendship, and commerce, and the consular conven- 
tion, as the only foundations of their negotiations. Upon these 
acts has arisen the misunderstanding, and it seems proper that, 
upon these acts, union and friendship should be established. 
When the undersigned hastened to acknowledge the principle ot 
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compensation, it was in order to give an unequivocal evidence of 
the fidelity of the French government to its ancient engagements, 
every pecuniary stipulation appearing to it expedient, as a conse- 
quence of ancient treaties, and not as the preliminary of a 
new one.’ 

On the eighth of May, the American envoys returned an 
answer to the French commissioners, accompanied by the re- 
mainder of their projet of a treaty. In this answer, they state 
the reason why the seventh of July was assumed as a point of 
division between the claims which accrued respectively before 
and after that day; which reason, of course was, that on that 
day, a law was passed by the American legislature, declaring 
that the treaties and consular convention with France had 
ceased to bind the United States. 

To this course of procedure, proposed by the American en- 
voys, the French ministers made this decided and (we must 
own, in our judgment) pretty reasonable objection; in the 
words of our envoys, ‘ The French think it hard to indemnify 
for violating engagements, unless they can thereby be restored 
to the benefits of them.’ 

The American government, it will be considered, was re- 
solved not to revive the treaties of 1778, nor the consular con- 
vention of 1788. This circumstance gives force to the 
French objection. The following extract from the journal of 
our envoys, under date of May 23, 1800, conveys this objection 
in ample form. 

‘The French ministers had frequently mentioned in conversa- 
tion the insuperable repugnance of their government to yield its 
claims to the anteriority, assured to it in the treaty of amity and 
commerce of 1778, urging the equivalent alleged to be accorded 
by France for this stipulation ; the meritorious ground on which 
they generally represented the treaty stood ; denying strenuously 
the power of the American government to annul the treaties by a 
simple legislative act ; and always concluding, that it was perfectly 
incompatible with the honor and dignity of France to assent to 
the extinction of a right in favor of an enemy, and much more so 
to appear to acquiesce in the establishment of that right in favor 
of Great Britain. The priority with respect to the right of asylum 
for privateers and prizes, was the only point in the old treaty 
on which they had anxiously insisted.’ 

On the twentythird of May, the American envoys were in- 
formed that the French commissioners were at a stand for the 
want of fresh instructions from the First Consul; those which 
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they had started with, resting on the basis of a renewal of the 
former treaties and the consular convention of 1788. The 
First Consul was then in Switzerland, and this circumstance 
occasioned a considerable delay. Before the return of the 
First Consul, the American ministers, as a last effort, proposed 
an article, which went to delay the payment of indemnities, till 
the United States should have offered to put France on an 
equal footing with any other power, in respect to asylum for 
privateers. As this could not be done while Jay’s treaty sub- 
sisted, an intimation was made by our envoys, that such an 
article might be offered to France, in a little more than two 
years, that is, after the expiration of the period to which Jay’s 
treaty was limited. 

On the return of the First Consul from his successes in 
Italy, a decisive answer was returned by the French commis- 
sioners, rejecting the modified proposal of the American envoys 
and concluding with the following alternative. 

‘ Thus, the propositions which the ministers have the honor to 
communicate to the envoys are reduced to this simple alternative ; 

‘ Either the ancient treaties, with the privileges resulting from 
priority, and the stipulation of reciprocal indemnities ; 

‘Or a new treaty, assuring equality without indemnity.’ 

On the fifteenth of August our envoys had an interview with 
the French ministers for the purpose of further explanation of 
some points, in the last despatch, and the following is the man- 
ner in which they express themselves in their journal, as to the 
result of this interview ; 

‘It now became necessary to decide, whether the negotiation 
should be broken off, or the instructions departed from ; whether 
the treaties should be revived or the indemnities sacrificed ; and 
if the treaties were revived, whether (after considering the text of 
the French note, and the obstinacy with which the ministers ad- 
hered to it) an attempt should be made to effect a modification, 
that might enable our government to extinguish the exclusive 
privileges of France.’ 

In pursuance of this last idea, the American envoys made 
a proposal to the French minister, embracing substantially the 
following provisions. 

1. To revive the former treaties. 

2. To allow either party, within seven years, by paying 
three millions of francs to reduce the rights of the other party 
with respect to privateers to the footing of the most favored 
nation, on which footing also the right is meantime to rest. 


‘ 
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3. To commute the mutual guaranty into an obligation, that 
when the United States shall be attacked, France shall furnish 
them one million francs in military stores; and when the 
French possessions in America, in any future war, shall be 
attacked, the United States shall furnish one million francs in 
provisions ; and further, that either party may wholly liberate 
itself from the obligation of guaranty by paying to the other, 
within seven years, five millions of francs. 

Other articles in this proposed. arrangement made provision 
for the mutual stipulation of indemnities and restoration of cap- 
tured property. 

The clause Italicised, in the second of the above propositions, 
was that, to which the French ministers most perseveringly 
adhered ; not, probably, because they now attached much 
importance to securing the privileges formerly guarantied to 
their privateers, but because they perceived that the treaty of 
1794 with England inextricably embarrassed the American 
government on this head. ‘To this effect therefore the French 
ministers reply as follows. 

‘In the last conference, it was clearly understood, and even 
reduced to writing, that the first part of the alternative essentially 
excluded all modification operating upon any one of the points 
controverted in the negotiation, and especially on the privileges 
secured to the French nation [by the treaties and consular con- 
vention] over other powers. The note, however, of the Ameri- 
can Ministers proposes an essential modification of the seven- 
teenth article of the treaty [of amity and commerce]. It is 
therefore evident that this note rests on the second part of the 
alternative, which consisted of an offer of a new treaty without 
indemnity. ‘The French ministers therefore insist upon the con- 
dition, that all stipulation for indemnity be laid aside.’* 

The French ministers, however, notwithstanding this protest, 
add, ‘that France will give to the United States a new proof 
of her amicable intentions, by consenting, at the same time, to 
the modification of her treaties and to the principle of indem- 
nities.’ 

They then offer a counter project, embracing the following 
provisions in substance. 





* We have changed a few words in this extract, in order to give 
the sense more distinctly, than it appears in the document quoted, 
either from the obscurity of the original or the defect of the transla- 
tion. 
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1. Full revival of the ancient treaties. 

2. Commissioners to be appointed to liquidate losses on 
both sides. 

3. The right of French privateers in the ports of the United 
States secured by the seventeenth article of the treaty of com- 
merce of 1778 is continued in full force, with a proviso saving 
for seven years the like right, which may have accrued to 
a ey by the treaty of 1794. 

. If the United States do not, within seven years, establish 
to Foes her rights entire, under this article, the indemnities 
awa, .ed shall not be paid. 

5. The guaranty shall be commuted into a supply of two 
millions of francs, or redeemed by a payment of ten millions. 

These propositions, besides other disadvantages, were in- 
compatible with the obligations understood to have been cre- 
ated by Jay’s treaty. ‘The American envoys accordingly 
offered, on the twentyninth of August, another proposal, which 
was in substance as follows. 

That in consideration of eight millions of francs to be paid 
by the United States to France, the United States should be 
released from the obligation of guaranty, under the treaty of 
alliance, and the rights of France, under the seventeenth article 
of the treaty of commerce, should be reduced to those of the 
most favored nation. In addition to this, indemnities were to 
to be allowed and paid. 

On the fifth of September a counter project was returned 
by the French ministers, in the following laconic despatch. 

‘ To the Ministers Plenipotentiary of the United States at Paris. 

‘We shall have a right to take our prizes into the ports of 
America. 

‘A commission shal] regulate the indemnities, which either of 
the two nations may owe to the citizens of the other. 

‘ The indemnities, which shall be due by France to the citi- 
zens of the United States, shall be paid for by the United States. 
And in return for which, France yields the exclusive privilege 
resulting from the seventeenth and twentysecond articles of 
the treaty of commerce, and from the rights of guaranty of the 
eleventh article of the treaty of alliance. 

‘ Signed BoNaPARTE. 
C. P. Craret Fievriev. 
RoeEDERER.” 


To this proposal the American envoys returned the follow- 
ing answer. 
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‘ For the Ministers Plenipotentiary of the French Republic. 

‘The American Ministers consider the propositions received 
from the Ministers Plenipotentiary of France yesterday, under 
date of the seventeenth Fructidor, as altogether inadmissible. 
The nearest approach to them, which the Envoys can make, is, 

‘1. The former treaties shall be renewed and confirmed. 

‘2. The obligations of the guarantee shall be specified and 
limited, as in the first paragraph of their third proposition of the 
twentieth of August. 

‘3. There shall be mutual indemnities, and a mutual restora- 
tion of captured property not yet definitively condemned, accord- 

ing to their fifth and sixth propositions of that date. 

‘4. If, at the exchange of ratifications, the United States shall 
propose a mutual relinquishment of indemnities, the French Re- 
public will agree to the same; and in such case, the former 
treaties shall not be deemed ooigatory, except that under the 
seventeenth and twentysecond articles of that of commerce, the 
parties shall continue for ever to have for their public ships of 
war, privateers, and prizes, such privileges in the ports of each 
other, as the most favored nation shall enjoy.’ 


An interview took place a few days after, between the 
American envoys and the French ministers, in which the lat- 
ter avowed that it was their object to avoid, by every means, 
any engagement to pay indemnities, and in which the Ameri- 
can envoys were brought to the conclusion, that any further 
attempt to obtain a treaty was vain, unless the provision for 
indemnities was abandoned. ‘They accordingly offered the next 
day the following proposals to the French ministers. 


‘The discussion of former treaties. and of indemnities, being 
for the present closed, it must, of course, be postponed till it can 
be resumed with fewer embarrassments. It remains only to con- 
sider the expediency of a temporary arrangement. Should such 
an arrangement comport with the views of France, the following 
principles are offered as the basis of it. 

‘1. The Ministers Plenipotentiary of the respective parties, not 
being able to agree respecting the former treaties and indemni- 
ties, the parties will, in due and convenient time, further treat on 
those subjects; and until they shall have agreed respecting the 
same, the said treaties shall have no operation. In the mean- 
time, 

‘2. The parties shall abstain from all unfriendly acts; their 
commercial intercourse shall be free, and debts shall be recovera- 
ble in the same manner as if no misunderstanding had intervened. 

‘3. Property captured, and not yet definitively condemned, or 
which may be captured before the exchange of ratifications, shall 
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be mutually restored. Proofs of ownership to be specified in the 
convention. 

‘4. Some provisional regulations shall be made to prevent 
abuses and disputes, that may arise out of future cases of capture.’ 


After some days’ consideration and conference, the French 
envoys returned the following proposal. 


‘The French and American Ministers having admitted, at 
the close of repeated discussions, that they could not then agree 
upon the interpretation of the eleventh article of the treaty of alli- 
ance, and of the seventeenth and twentysecond of the treaty of 
commerce of 1778, or apon the reciprocal indemnities that may 
arise out of the capture of prizes from individuals of both nations, 
have agreed upon what follows. 

‘1. The parties put off to another time the discussions of in- 
demnities and of the above three articles of the treaties of 1778, 
which treaties are, moreover, acknowledged and confirmed by 
these presents, as well as the consular convention of 1788. 

‘2. The ships of the two nations, and their privateers, accom- 
panied by their prizes, shall be treated in the respective ports, 
as those of the most favored nation. 

‘3. National ships shall be restored or paid for. 

‘4. The property of individuals not yet tried, shall be so, ac- 
cording to the treaty of amity and commerce of 1778, in conse- 
quence of which a réle d’équipage shall not be exacted, nor any 
other proof which this treaty could not exact. 

On the basis of these two proposals, the negotiation recom- 
menced, and was continued de die in diem, till the treaty was 
signed. 

The great point of embarrassment and difficulty was dispos- 
ed of, in the second article, in the following terms ; 

‘ Art. 2d. The Ministers Plenipotentiary of the two parties not 
being able to agree at present, respecting the treaty of alliance 
of the sixth of Febryary, 1778, the treaty of amity and commerce 
of the same date, and the convention of the fourteenth of Novem- 
ber, 1788, nor upon the indemnities mutually due or claimed, the 
parties will negetiate further on these subjects at a convenient 
time ; and until they may have agreed upon these points, the 
said treaties and convention shall have no operation, and the 
relations of the two countries shall be regulated as follows. 


The convention thus negotiated was on the sixteenth of De- 
cember, 1800, laid before the senate of the United States, and 
on the third of February, 1801, the consent of that body was 
given to its ratification, with the exception of the second arti- 
cle, and the addition of another, limiting the duration of the 
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convention to eight years. With these modifications, it was 
ratified by the President, then about to retire from office. 

Mr Murray was employed on the part of the United States 
to exchange the ratification of the treaty. Messrs Bonaparte, 
Fleurieu, and Roederer were employed in the same service, 
on the part of France. ‘These ministers immediately inquired 
of Mr Murray, what were ‘ the motives of reciprocal interest,’ 
which led to the suppression of the second article. Mr Mur- 
ray frankly informed the French ministers, that he had no in- 
structions on the subject ; but that he presumed the object of 
suppressing the second article to be, to remove from the con- 
vention everything connected with an unsatisfactory and un- 
promising discussion. On this explanation, a correspondence 
arose between Mr Murray and the French ministers, which 
ended in the refusal of the latter to ratify the treaty, with the 
omission of the second article, unless it should be expressly 
stated, that this omission was intended as a mutual renuncia- 
tion of claims and indemnities. ‘To this Mr Murray was finally 
obliged to accede, and the proviso was introduced into the 
ratifying clause in the following form ; 


‘The government of the United States having added to its 
ratification, that the convention should be in force for the space 
of eight years, and having omitted the second article, the gov- 
ernment of the French Republic consents to accept, ratify, and 
confirm the above convention, with the addition importing that 
the convention shall be in force for the space of eight years, and 
with the retrenchment of the second article ; provided, that by 
this retrenchment the two states renounce the respective pretensions 
which are the object of the said article.’ 


The convention came back from France with this addi- 
tion, was again referred to the senate of the United States, 
and by them the addition was sanctioned by a resolution, that 
they ‘ consider the said convention as fully ratified.’ 

Such is the history of this convention. We shall not now 
go into an argument on the subject. Such of our readers as 
may bear in mind the contents of the article on this subject, in 
the North American Review for January, 1826, may there find 
the principal points of the case. 

The report of the select committee of the senate is an able 
and a valuable document. It presents in prominent relief a 
view of the claims, which France could reasonably make and 
did make against the government of the United States, both 
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under the treaties and under the consular convention. The per- 
tinency of this view is evident, because, the stronger the claims 
of France on the United States, the more valuable was the 
consideration, for which the claims of our citizens were re- 
nounced by our government. The report also relates the his- 
tory of the convention of 1800, and expresses decidedly the 
opinion that compensation is due to the claimants. The 
amount of the claims is estimated, in the report, at eight mil- 
lions of dollars. It concludes with a resolution, calling upon 
the President of the United States, to procure the evidence 
and documents relating to these claims, and to cause an ab- 
stract of them to be laid before the senate, at the commence- 
ment of the next session of congress. This resolution was 
proposed by the committee, under the persuasion that the evi- 
dence in support of these claims is deposited in the bureau of 
the American minister or agent at Paris. This resolution was 
debated in one of the last days of the late session of Congress, 
and after an opposition, chiefly on the part of senators from 
the states in which the smaller number of the claimants may 
be supposed to reside, it was laid on the table. 

Having, however, already exceeded the limits which we orig- 
inally proposed to ourselves, we shall close with a few brief 
statements. 

The amount of these claims has been portentously overrated. 
They have been stated on the floor of the senate at two hundred 
millions of dollars. The instructions of General Pinckney and 
his colleagues stated them at fifteen millions. Of this amount, 
nearly four millions of dollars were paid under the Louisiana 
Convention. Making this deduction and a fair allowance for 
exaggeration, three or four millions are probably the extent of 
what a commission would award. 

It was the opinion of Chief Justice Marshall, expressed as 
one of the envoys, that, ‘if they (the envoys) renounced them, 
or did not by an article in the treaty save them, the United 
States would thereby become liable for them to her citizens.’ 

From the beginning to the end of the negotiation, France 
admitted the justice of the claims, and professed her readiness 
to make indemnity to our citizens. 

This the American government declined to accept, because 
the French coupled with it the recognition of their own claims 
under treaties with us. 

Our government proposed to buy off these French preten- 
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sions by a very large sum of money, and it was unquestionably 
a vast political object to be relieved from them. 

This object was effected solely and entirely by the renunci- 
ation of these claims. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, who was at the head of the French 
government when this convention was negotiated, said, at St 
Helena, that ‘the suppression of the second article of the con- 
vention put an end to the privileges which France possessed 
by the treaties of 1778, and annulled the just claims which 
America might have made for injuries done in time of peace.’ 

Spain having, in 1804, sought to evade the obligation of 
certain claims for spoliations in her ports, on the ground that 
these were French acts, for which the United States had re- 
nounced indemnity (and in this pretension Spain was backed 
by France), Mr Madison wrote to Mr Pinkney thus. ‘ The 
claims again, from which France was released were admitted 
by France, and the release was for a valuable consideration, in 
a correspondent release of the United States from certain 
claims on them.’ 

If something be not due to the claimants under this state of 
facts, the natural principles of right are illusory, and the pro- 
vision of the constitution is worthless, which prescribes that 
‘ private property shall not be taken for public use without just 
compensation.’ 





Art. VIII.—America ; or a General Survey of the Political 
Situation of the several Powers of the Western Continent, 
with Conjectures on their future Prospects. By A Crit1- 
ZEN oF THE Unitrep States, Author of ‘ Europe,’ &c. 
Philadelphia. H.C. Carey & I. Lea. 1827. 


THE appearance of this work has been expected with no 
inconsiderable degree of interest. It was generally supposed 
that a volume from the pen of the author of ‘ Europe,’ whatev- 
er other qualities it might possess, could scarcely fail of being 
an ingenious and elegant production, and this expectation has 
been amply verified in the present instance. We believe that 
this work will be generally considered as a valuable accession 
to American literature, and it is by no means necessary in 
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order to appreciate its merits in this respect, to coincide in all 
the opinions and views which it contains. 

The subject, which our author has selected, independent of 
his other weighty claims on our attention, is sufficient to re- 
commend his remarks toa careful perusal. Our attachment to 
our country, as to all other objects, is in some degree propor- 
tioned to the frequency, with which she is presented to our 
thoughts ; and an able and elegant treatise on her condition and 
prospects, may contain much that is open to dispute, and yet 
be highly valuable to our fellow citizens, on account of the re- 
flections which it suggests, and the feelings which it tends to 
cherish. 

The style, in which this work is written, would alone war- 
rant us in placing it as a mere literary production in the highest 
rank of English classics. It is a style equally free from the 
meretricious ornament so prevalent in our own country; and 
from the colloquial roughness which distinguishes many of the 
ablest British authors of the present time. It affords a strik- 
ing proof that vigorous thoughts lose nothing of their power, by 
being embodied in harmonious language, that a style by being 
easy does not cease to be energetic, that a lively imagination can 
utter all its conceptions, without violating the purest simplicity. 
To our author and to Washington Irving we are indebted for 
two of the most successful efforts, which have been made in 
the present century to revive the Attic elegance which distin- 
guished the best writers of the days of Addison, mingled in the 
case of our author with much of the energy of a more modern 
school. It has been the fortune of these accomplished writers 
to acquire a high and extensive celebrity both at home and 
abroad, and we trust that the perusal of their works has not 
been wholly without its effect on the literary character of our 
country. Every candid mind must be convinced that whatever 
other causes may have impeded our progress in literature, a 
progress, which we have no disposition to exaggerate, it has been 
neither a deficiency of talent, nor a total want of the means of 
literary improvement. Both our author and Mr Irving are 
men born and educated in the United States, and we cannot 
forbear to speak of the former as one of the alumni of our 
venerable university, and to ask whether this is not one fact 
among many others, tending to place that institution in rather a 
different light, from that in which it has been sometimes re- 
presented. 
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The motives which led to the production of this work may 
be learned from a perusal of the following concluding remarks. 


‘It is time, however, to conclude these reflections. Notwith- 
standing the disclaims I have made of Utopian dreams and base- 
iess theories of all kinds, | am aware that some persons (who 
would perhaps regret to see them realized) will charge even the 
most moderate anticipations, in which I have ventured to indulge, 
with exaggeration. I can only say that I have advanced no con- 
jectures, without giving what I think good reasons for them ; 
and that if the latter can be refuted, I am quite prepared to aban- 
don the former. Other persons perhaps may doubt the expedi- 
ency of holding up these favorable pictures of our own institu- 
tions, and future prospects. Why nourish in this way, they may 
say, a national vanity already perhaps sufficiently exalted? If 
we are really a favored and prosperous nation, let us rather thank 
God for it, and enjoy our blessings in silence, than excite the 
envy and malignity of other less fortunate communities, by empty 
boasting. If we occupy a high and commanding stand in the 
political system, let us not, by indiscreetly vaunting our strength 
and advantages, induce other governments to attempt to deprive 
us of them. In these remarks, there is some degree of force; 
and I should regret to be considered, by competent judges as 
having passed the line of discretion in speaking of the political 
importance and future greatness of our union. But in order to 
appreciate fully the value of our liberty, it is absolutely necessary 
that we should, in the first place, correctly estimate the advan- 
tages for which we are indebted to it; and in order to discharge 
our duties as a nation, we must know our precise position as 
such, in the system of which we form a part. On both these 
subjects there are various opinions. Some deny that our liberty 
has contributed at all to our progress in wealth and greatness. 
Others contend that we have nothing to do as a people with for- 
eign relations. Both these doctrines are, in my opinion, of dan- 
gerous tendency, and I have endeavored, in the course of the 
preceding work, to prove their incorrectness. If I have repre- 
sented the government as occupying a lofty station among the 
leading powers of the world, it has been with a view of impress- 
ing upon the minds of our rulers and of the nation, the deep 
responsibility under which théy act, in consequence of the im- 
mense influence, which is necessarily attached to their position, 
and which they must exercise even in refusing to exercise it. If 
I have presented a flattering image of our present situation and 
future prospects, it has been for the purpose of showing more 
distinctly the inestimable worth of the political institutions which 
have made us what we are. Should one or both of these great 
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objects be in any way effected, I shall think myself, I will not say 
rewarded for the trouble of writing this work, which has been to 
me a pleasure, /abor ipse voluptas, but fully satisfied with its suc- 
cess.’ pp. 363, 364. 

In pursuance of these views, the principal part of this work 
is devoted to the consideration of the condition and prospects 
of the United States, viewed as one member of the great fam- 
ily of civilized and christian nations, which occupies, with some 
slight exceptions, the whole of Europe and America. ‘These 
nations are divided into three classes. 1. Those communi- 
ties which are governed upon the despotic system. In this 
class are placed those of the abovementioned communities, 
which inhabit the continent of Europe and its dependencies. 
Of this class Russia is represented as the leading and ruling 
state, while France, Austria, Prussia, and the remaining na- 
tions of the continent, are considered as in a condition of virtual 
subjection to her immense military power, or to borrow our 
author’s happy expression, as ‘ crushed beneath the giant mass 
of this political colossus.’ 2. Great Britain is represented as 
constituting, together with her dependencies, a second class of 
powers. In our author’s opinion these dependencies are des- 
tined, at no very distant period, to sever themselves from the 
mother country, and the connexion between them, as it is not 
founded on principles either of right or policy or permanent 
and lasting power, must be considered as accidental and tran- 
sitory. Great Britain herself is described as in a state of 
transition from tyranny to freedom, as exhibiting the elements 
of despotism and liberty, in a condition of action and incessant 
warfare. 3. Our author’s third class is composed of those 
nations, which live under free and. popular governments, and 
comprises the republics of the Western Continent. At the 
head of these he places our own country, which ‘ enjoys the 
proud distinction of taking the lead in the great division’ com- 
posed of the various new nations that cover this continent, a 
lead, not assumed in arrogance and maintained by force, but 
resulting in the course of nature from priority of national ex- 
istence, and secured by continual good offices done and to be 
done to our sister republics.’ Russia, Great Britain, and the 
United States are therefore, according to our author, now the 
three prominent and first rate powers of the civilized and 
christian world, and all the rest stand at present in an order 
secondary to one or the other of these. ‘These are the views 
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laid down in our author’s first chapter, which also contains some 
spirited remarks respecting the comparative effect of despotic, 
free, and mixed governments respectively. 

We are prevented from quoting these remarks by their 
length, but shall have frequent occasion to refer to them in the 
course of our observations, and shall only observe, in passing, 
that in his picture of the situation of free and republican coun- 
tries, our author has asserted respecting all the republics ex- 
isting ‘ throughout America,’ (see p. 21.) what in our hurnble 
opinion can be truly predicated in its full extent of the United 
States alone. 

Having thus stated in his first chapter his leading opinions, 
our author devotes the remainder of his work to illustrating 
and enforcing them. We shall merely offer to our readers 
such cursory remarks, as have suggested themselves to us, on 
the perusal of his arguments. ‘The superiority of Russia not 
only to any other power in Europe, but to all the powers of 
the European continent united, seems to be a favorite position 
of our author. It was maintained at some length in a former 
work, and is repeatedly brought forward in the present. We 
must beg leave now, as on a former occasion, to express a 
different opinion. We look in vain for proofs of this amazing 
preponderance. “The power of Russia, great as it unquestion- 
ably is, seems to us far from sufficient to enable her to direct 
at will the movements of France, of Austria, or even of Prus- 
sia, still less to overcome their united forces. The memora- 
ble defeat of Napoleon in 1812 (a defeat in which the rigors 
of a Russian winter had, at least, some agency) may prove that 
Russia is impregnable to foreign invasion, but it proves nothing 
else. Who supposes that Alexander could have reached 
Paris in 1814, unaided by his allies? and who doubts that if 
the emperor of Russia should now attempt to repay the hostile 
visit of Napoleon, his discomfiture would be equally certain 
and signal? Indeed we cannot readily conceive, how France, 
lately the mistress of Europe, can be considered as a mere 
secondary power, either to Russia, or to any other nation in 
the world. France contains within the compass of less than 
two hundred thousand square miles, upwards of thirty millions 
of inhabitants. Her population is perfectly homogeneous in 
its character, more enlightened than that of any other country, 
with the exception of Great Britain and the United States, and 
distinguished by frugality, industry, courage, and patriotism. 
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She is no less remarkable for her physical advantages, than for 
the magnitude and character of her population. ‘The mildness 
of her climate enables her to devote large regions to the culti- 
vation of the vine and olive, which would be absolutely 
sterile under a colder sky, and scarcely any country of equal 
size contains so small an extent of unproductive soil. She has 
already risen as if by magic from the state of extreme exhaus- 
tion, to which she was reduced in 1815, to a high degree of 
prosperity ; she is rapidly throwing off the burden of her pub- 
lic debt, and providing for the increase of her navy and her 
fortifications, with a liberality from which freer and more fa- 
vored nations, might derive a useful lesson. A nation thus 
circumstanced has nothing to fear from the aggressions of any 
continental power. It is in her foreign possessions and on the 
ocean only, that she is vulnerable. 

These remarks are made simply from a regard for what 
seems to us to be the literal truth. We are no advocates for 
the late policy of the French government. The invasion of 
Spain was a measure, which can have excited only one feeling 
in the minds of all lovers of liberty or justice. ‘The doctrine 
that the subject can derive no rights or immunities from any 
source but the liberality of the throne, that the king and not 
the people is the fountain of all rightful power, is one which 
we presume needs no comment. 

But we are none of those, who think it necessary to disguise 
their opinions, lest they should be suspected of desiring what 
they believe. The power and resources of France are one thing ; 
the justice of her measures, the liberality of her rulers, and the 
freedom and happiness of her subjects, another. Believing, as 
we do, that she has nothing to fear from the force of Russia, 
we cannot admit the correctness of our author’s assertion, at 
least in its full sense, that in overthrowing the Spanish consti- 
tution ‘she acted under the influence, one might almost say 
under the compulsion, of that power ;’ nor can we allow that 
this triumph of bigotry and injustice over knowledge and liber- 
ty, deplorable as it was, warrants us in renouncing all expecta- 
tion of any immediate improvement in the political condition 
of the nations of continental Europe. On the contrary, no fu- 
ture event seems to us more probable than the eventual pro- 
gress of free principles and free institutions throughout those 
communities. ‘To what degree, and in what mode, the systems 
of government now existing in these countries can be exchang- 
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ed for those of a more popular character ; what abuses can 
be at once extirpated and what must be corrected by a more 
gradual process; what degree of liberty can now be borne by 
nations, which have been long buried in ignorance, and how 
speedily they can be fitted for a higher state of political ex- 
istence ; these are questions for those more immediately con- 
cerned, and not for us to settle. But the late efforts of the 
patriots of Spain to erect a constitutional monarchy, though 
frustrated by the united force of foreign arms and domestic 
treachery ; the establishment of a representative branch of gov- 
ernment, and of the trial by jury in France; the late signal 
defeats, experienced by the ministry of that country in their 
attempts to establish the law of primogeniture, and to restrain 
the liberty of the press; the freedom with which political dis- 
cussions have been carried on in the very centre of Europe ; 
and above all, the glorious struggle of the Greeks ; these and 
many facts of similar import constantly passing before our eyes 
in the European world, are unequivocal indications, that the 
progress of political light and knowledge throughout Christen- 
dom can no longer be permanently arrested by any human 
agency ; 
‘and yon grey lines 
That fret the East are messengers of day.’ 

Great Britain is represented by our author, as we have 
already remarked, as in a state of transition, from a despotic to 
a popular government. ‘ We find,’ says he ‘ institutions exist- 
ing together, which suppose the truth of directly opposite prin- 
ciples, and which, if they retain any real force, must lead of 
necessity to continual collision. A king, reigning by the grace 
of God, and a parliament, claiming and exercising the right of 
deposing him at pleasure ; an established church, with univer- 
sal liberty of conscience and worship; equality of rights, and 
hereditary privileges ; boundless prodigality in the public ex- 
penses, with a strict accountableness of all the agents; with a 
thousand other incongruities of the same description.’ ‘There 
is certainly much truth in this spirited picture, but it ought not 
to be forgotten that the British constitution, composed as it is 
of various and apparently discordant materials, may, after all, 
be in most respects better adapted than any which can be 
devised, to things as they are. Nothing can be better said on 
this subject than the following remarks of our author, in his 
chapter upon South America. 
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‘In the United States, we hold nearly two millions of blacks 
in domestic slavery, while our senate chambers are daily echoing 
with our fervent protestations of zeal and affection for freedom 
under every color and aspect! And reason good, for it is one 
thing to love liberty, and another to love desolation, slaughter, 
and universal uproar, which would be the consequence of a si- 
multaneous and general emancipation of the blacks. Any meas- 
ure, therefore, and most of all a measure so momentous as the 
establishment of a new constitution of government, is not neces- 
sarily politic and expedient, merely because it is favorable to 
liberty, that is to the absence of restraint upon individuals. The 
absence of restraint in itself is a good thing, but the absence of 
all restraint would be, in other words, the absence of all govern- 
ment, and would of course afford no basis for any institutions. 
Restraint to a certain extent is everywhere necessary, and the 
degree to which it might be admitted, must be determined, as I 
have stated above, by considering not merely abstract notions and 
foreign examples, but also the state and condition of the people. 
The institutions which may be recommended by the former, can 
only be established with safety as far as they are also consistent 
with the latter. Any attempt to introduce others, however beau- 
tiful in theory, and however beneficial elsewhere, is dangerous. 
To say that it will certainly be ruinous or greatly injurious to the 
nation that makes it, would be going too far; because we know 
that Providence often modifies the working of general causes, so as 
to bring good out of evil. Dangerous and imprudent such attempts 
certainly are, and it is the practice of men and nations, who pre- 
tend to wisdom, before they invoke the special intervention of 
Providence, to exercise, in the first instance, with the greatest 
possible effect, the power and means, which the same Providence, 


operating through the general laws of nature, has placed at their 
disposal. pp. 190, 191. 


We do not therefore look for the establishment of a republi- 
can government in Great Britain, and it belongs not to us to 
say whether under present circumstances, such a measure 
would be desirable. ‘The popular cause in that country has 
sometimes been supported in a mode far different from the 
calm and dignified course, which was pursued by the people 
of this country in the establishment of our own constitution, 
and by men of a far other character than those who composed 
the Congress of 1776, and the Convention of 1787. But 
though we expect no radical change, in any sense of the word, 
in the constitution of Great Britain, there is much in her pres- 
ent system of government, which many of her wise and good 
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men are laboring, we trust not in vain, to extirpate. The 
change of public opinion in the course of half a century with 
respect to the slave trade is of itself a sufficient proof of how 
much can be effected for the cause of truth in a country, where 
the press is unshackled. In the early part of the reign of George 
the Third, the royal authority was repeatedly exerted to inval- 
idate acts passed by our colonial legislatures for the preven- 
tion of that traffic. We scarcely need mention in what light 
the slave trade is now regarded. This most signal tr iumph. of 
the persevering efforts of the friends of justice “and humanity, 
is, we confidentially believe, not destined to stand alone. It 
argues, we think, no very sanguine temperament, to believe 
that the Unitarians in Great Britain will not long be debarred 
from the rights of freemen, that the Catholics will soon expe- 
rience at least a mitigation of their present Egyptian bondage, 
and that the necessity of employing seamen without paying them 
an adequate compensation for their services will not always be 
held a sufficient justification for the most arbitrary violation of 
equal rights and personal liberty. 

The views of our author respecting the political prospects of 
the South American republics, seem less sanguine than those 
entertained by many of our fellow citizens. “ht appears,’ he 
observes immediately at the close of those remarks in his fifth 
chapter, which we have quoted in another connexion, ‘ rather 
a doubtful point whether the establishment in Spanish Ameri- 
ca, of governments as popular as that of the United States was 
a measure recommended by the character and céendition of 
the people, and of course whether these governments are 
likely to be equally durable and successful with ours.’ He 
afterwards observes, however, with great justice, that no for- 
eigner probably possesses the information respecting the politi- 

cal situation of those immense regions, which would justify 
even a suggestion of the nature of the institutions that would suit 
them best. But though he declines pronouncing any positive 
opinion on the course ‘pursued by the newly emancipated com- 
munities of South America, in the establishment of their re- 
spective constitutions, his chapter on this subject is highly 
interesting. It is written throughout with great ability, and 
throws much light, not only on the nature of the South Ameri- 
can revolution, but on that of our own, and with the excep- 
tion of the remarks on the subject of religion, we think will 
approve itself to every candid mind, for sound as well as 
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ingenious reasoning on the science of government. We re- 
commend the whole of this chapter to the attentive perusal of 
our readers, and cannot forbear extracting from it the passage 
relating to Bolivar, particularly on account of the excellent 
remarks with which it closes. We trust that they will not be 
without their effect in repressing that prostitution of great 
names, now so fashionable among political writers. 


‘The same remarks may be made upon the respective preten- 
sions of Bolivar and Washington. The attempt to compare them 
is wholly premature. Bolivar is still in the midst of his career; 
and although I have no disposition whatever to cherish the doubts 
respecting his future conduct, which the enemies of liberty affect 
to entertain ; although I feel the fullest confidence that he will 
justify the hopes of the world, and terminate as he has com- 
menced, the glorious mission which has been a!lotted to him, it 
is nevertheless too early to award the prize before the race is run. 
Long as he has labored in the cause of his countrymen, and 
much as he has done for them, he has one thing left to do, more 
difficult, if we may judge at least by its rarity, than all the rest ; 
and without which all the rest will go for nothing and worse than 
nothing. He has yet to show, that he knows the difference 
between true and false greatness, that is, between true greatness 
and a hoop of gold or a wooden seat covered with velvet. After 
subduing hostile enemies, he has yet to subdue (if he is unfortu- 
nate enough to feel them) the impulses of irregular ambition ; 
and this is the achievement which Cicero, in his splendid but 
unhappily wholly unmerited encomium on Cesar, declares to be 
the one which raises a man as it were above the level of humani- 
ty. The enemies of liberty in Europe, who judge of others by 
the consciousness they have of their own base and sordid senti- 
ments, generally laugh at the idea that Bolivar will ever resign 
his truncheon and descend to private life. For my part I see 
no reason whatever to suspect him. His whole conduct, as far 
as I am acquainted with it, has been patriotic and disinterested, 
and affords the happiest prognostics of his future course of life. 
When he shall have justified, as I have no doubt he will, these 
high expectations, we shall be able to pronounce a favorable 
opinion on his general character, and to class him with the few 
great commanders in free states, who have been at the same 
time heroes and frieuds of their country. Even then, however, 
before we can compare him with Washington, he must have ren- 
dered the most important services to his fellow citizens in the 
foundation and administration of their civil institutions, must 
have rescued them from monarchy, as he had redeemed them 
before from foreign bondage, must have held out to them the 
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graceful and edifying example of a private life corresponding in 
dignity and purity with the glory of his public career, and finally 
must have brought his earthly course to an honorable end. 
Death, says Burke, canonizes a great character, and we may add 
death only ; because nothing else can give us complete assurance, 
that the greatness we admire will be kept up without failure or 
fault to the last. ‘To accomplish all this may not be so easy as 
Mr De Pradt, whose pen sometimes outruns his judgment, per- 
haps imagines. All this, however, must be done, before Bolivar 
can claim the honor of being a worthy and successful student in 
the school of Washington. Greater honor than this he need not 
wish, and can never under any circumstances aspire to. To 
place him at present above his illustrious master, is merely an 
idle exaggeration, and argues a very inadequate conception of the 
characters of both. In general the world and even his own 
countrymen have been somewhat too prone to raise up rivals and 
equals to our incomparable hero. Bonaparte was at one time the 
Washington of France; Iturbide in his day was a Washington. 
Riego and Quiroga rose in a few months from the rank of lieu- 
tenants to be the Washingtons of Spain. The name of the father 
of his country is too honorable a title to be lavished upon every 
bold adventurer, even in a cause apparently just. ‘The world 
had been created nearly six thousand years, before the appearance 
of the first or rather the unique Washington, and it would be sin- 
gular if half a dozen more should spring up like mushrooms 
within twenty years of his death. I would not be understood, 
however, to confound the name of Bolivar with those of the other 
pretenders to distinction, whom I have just mentioned. Should 
the close of his career correspond with its commencement, he 
will no doubt stand more nearly on a parallel with Washington, 
than any other character recorded in history.’ pp. 181—183. 


The remarks on religion, to which we have alluded, extend 
from page 194 to page 203. ‘The following is the introductory 
paragraph. 


‘Without, however, pretending even to suggest an opinion as to 
what forms of government would be most suitable to the condi- 
tion of Spanish America, much less to speak with decision on 
this subject, it is not very difficult to perceive that there was one 
important element of political power, at their disposal, which did 
not exist at least to the same extent and in the same shape with 
us, which they have certainly not entirely neglected, but of which 
they might perhaps have taken greater advantage than they have 
done, in forming their institutions—I mean religion. It has 
been made by some an objection to the constitution of these new 
states, that they have adopted an established religion, and that 
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in some of them the exercise of any other is prohibited under se- 
vere penalties. ‘This latter clause is undoubtedly injudicious, at 
variance with policy as well as common humanity, and directly 
detrimental to the purpose which it is meant to promote. But as 
respects the former, instead of blaming the Spanish Americans 
for having done too much, [ should rather be disposed to think 
that they had done too little; and that the religious establish- 
ment, which they did not create, but found already existing in 
full vigor, deeply seated in the faith, affection, and habits of the 
people, might have been employed, with great propriety and util- 
ity, as the mainspring and principal basis of the new political in- 
stitutions. It does not belong to my purpose to state in detail 
what would have been in this case the modes of legislation and 
administration, or the names and functions of the principal mag- 
istrates. These are matters comparatively unimportant in all 
governments. But on this supposition, the great rule of assum- 
ing the existing state of things as the basis of the new fabric 
would have been observed, and at the same time an element of 
power been brought into action, not inferior perhaps in beneficial 
potency to any other, and amply competent to keep in motion the 
machinery of any constitution.’ pp. 194, 195. 

Every reader in this country will agree that our author has 
not employed too strong terms of censure, to say the least, in 
speaking of the prohibition of the exercise of any but the Cath- 
olic religion, which we believe exists in most of the republics 
of South America. ‘That such a clause could be introduced 
into the constitution of any state professing to be free, is a 
most strange phenomenon in political history, and is more cal- 
culated than all other circumstances put together, to excite 
fearful apprehensions for the future success of rational liberty 
in South America. The spirit which could dictate such a 
provision is not that which animated those sages and heroes 
of our own country, for whom the nations of South America 
profess, we doubt not sincerely, so deep a veneration. It is 
possible, however, that the number of Protestants in these na- 
tions may be so inconsiderable, that this prohibition, however 
absurd and unjustifiable, however inconsistent with the princi- 
ples on which these governments are avowedly founded, may 
produce but little practical evil. But should the fact be other- 
wise, should there be a large body of citizens in the South 
American republics debarred by legislative enactments from 
exercising what has ever been considered by all reasonable 
men, as one of the clearest and most inalienable rights of every 
human being, the right of worshipping God according to the 
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dictates of his own conscience, the continuation of such tyrannical 
provisions must, and we hesitate not to say it ought to diminish, 
in no inconsiderable degree, the claims of those republics to 
the sympathy and respect of all free and enlightened nations. 

The mere establishment of a national church is a measure 
certainly less objectionable than that of which we have just 
spoken, but differing from it more in degree than in quality. 
We believe that public sentiment in this country is directly at 
variance with our author’s opinion on this subject, that the 
South American nations, in adopting an established religion, 
‘have done too little rather than too much.’ 

We have yet to learn with what justice or consistency the 
tenets of a certain specified sect can be made an indispensa- 
ble passport to the honors of a republican country, or how they 
can be rightfully supported and diffused at the expense of 
Christians of other denominations. Our belief in the doctrine 
of the necessity of separating the church from the state is too 
firmly ustablished to be overthrown by our author’s reasoning, 
ingenious as it is; and we cannot agree with him, that such a 
separation does not exist in our own country. ‘The sovereignty 
of church and_ state, says he, is united in the people. But 
whether (admitting the entire correctness of this position) this 
sovereignty can be exercised, in the opinion of the people of 
the United States, with equal propriety in both cases, is a 
question, upon which some light is thrown by the fact, that in 
the very instrument by which they established a civil govern- 
ment for the union, it is declared that ‘ Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.’ As little can we agree with our 
author in the remark, that our laws have hitherto wanted the 
advantages of a direct religious sanction. We suppose that 
men of every religious sect in our country assent to the cor- 
rectness of the rule, that it is the religious duty of every citi- 
zen to obey all laws duly enacted by the government, under 
which he lives, or in the language of Scripture, ‘to submit 
himself to every ordinance of men, for the Lord’s sake’; and 
what other sanction could be given to our laws by any church 
or priesthood of human establishment, we are utterly at a loss 
to know ; 

*Scimus, et hoc nobis non altius inseret Hammon.’ 

We are told that ‘ religion should have been made by the 

lawgivers of the South, the principle in forming their political 
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creations, in the same way that liberty was with us.’ (p. 201.) 
We cannot conceive in what way such a course could have been 
pursued without the establishment of a national church ; but as 
we do not quite understand the suggestion, we shall hazard no 
farther remarks upon it. 

The greater part of this work is devoted, as we have before 
observed, to the consideration of the condition and prospects of 
our own country. 

With respect to our external policy, we cannot perceive that 
our author recommends any material variation from the course 
hitherto pursued by our government, of avoiding, as far as 
possible, any entangling connexion with foreign nations. It is 
truly said that a complete abstinence from all intercourse with 
other countries is a plan which would be highly impolitic if 
practicable, and which has never been avowed or defended by 
any one. It must be equally considered, however, as one of 
the greatest benefits of our local situation, that we are almost 
entirely exempted from the necessity of interfermg in the con- 
tentions of other states, in order to protect ourselves from un- 
just aggression, and that consequently such a necessity can 
rarely be made a pretext by ambitious and unprincipled states- 
men, for engaging in war for purposes of mere aggrandizement. 
The balance of power, a phrase of magical efficacy elsewhere, 
is little else than an empty sound to us. ‘The only instance 
in which the government of our country has manifested a 
strong interest in the internal policy of other nations, is in their 
conduct towards the newly formed republics of South America. 
What will be the nature of our connexion with those commu- 
nities, it is now impossible to say. We may safely predict, 
however, that it will not be of a kind to put our neutrality in 
unnecessary jeopardy. 

The interna! policy of our country is the subject of the au- 
thor’s fourth chapter. ‘The greater part of this chapter is taken 
up with the consideration of the necessity of encouraging our 
manufactures. Our author combats, with great ability, the 
opinion, that manufacturing establishments are necessarily 
prejudicial to morals. ‘The truth, we conceive to be, that in 
manufactories, where a number of individuals of both sexes 
are collected together, it is difficult to preserve a medium be- 
tween great regularity and gross disorder. We have little 
doubt that most of those establishments in this country are dis- 
tinguished by the former of these qualities. 
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To what degree our manufactures should be protected by 
our imposts is a question, on which we shall not enter. That 
some protection should be afforded, is a principle, which we 
consider as settled in the minds of a great majority of our coun- 
trymen, and which has been avowed and adopted by our gov- 
ernment ever since the days of Hamilton. We find that the 
tariff of 1824 was opposed by Mr Webster, and many of its 
ablest adversaries, not on the abstract principle that manufac- 
tures should be left to themselves, but on the ground, that, 
admitting the reverse of this principle to be true, the bill itself 
was injudicious and unreasonable. Hence all questions, which 
can arise in Congress on the encouragement of manufactures, 
will, probably, be viewed as questions of more or less, and 
whether a tariff shall be passed or not must depend almost 
wholly on its details. 

Our author’s principal aim, in his remarks on this country, 
seems to be rather to present a picture of her future progress, 
than to describe her actual condition, or to suggest any pre- 
cise course of foreign or domestic policy. We cannot feel 
perfectly confident of the complete fulfilment of his splendid 
anticipations, though we assure him it is for any other reason, 
than because we should regret to see them verified. But 
we trust it argues no despair of our republic, still less any 
indifference to her welfare, to look on the speculations of 
the ablest men with some degree of diffidence. If the politi- 
cal events of the last twenty years have impressed any lesson 
on our minds, it is the truth of the utter uncertainty of all po- 
litical anticipations. What will be the precise rank of our 
country among the nations of the earth in power and wealth 
we consider only a secondary question. It is enough for us, 
that though not the greatest, we are the happiest of nations, 
and that our happiness is as secure as the lot of humanity will 
permit, from every one but ourselves. 





Art. IX.—1. Almack’s. A Novel. 2 vols. 12mo. New 
York. 1827. 
2. Vivian Grey. Part I. and Part Il. 3 vols. 12mo. Phila- 
delphia. 1827. 
Tuts is, emphatically, the age of novel writing; and as 
such will be undoubtedly char acterized i in the annals of English 
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literature. We of the present generation can hardly estimate 
our own good fortune, in having lighted upon this prolific 
and entertaining epoch. ‘Thrice blessed is the man who first 
devised these agreeable fictions ; which so sweetly soothe the 
dull ear of sickness ; exalt the fainting spirit with draughts that 
‘cheer but not mebriate’; brighten the horrors of a rainy day ; 
dispel the tedium of a winter’s evening ; and even give zest 
and animation to that saddest of all earthly formalities, a family 
party. Who has not witnessed the instantaneous effect pro- 
duced on the dull, invariable visages of such a circle, by the 
appearance of the novel; the muscle dilated into the sym- 
pathetic smile; or the eye, as the plot deepens, suffus- 
ed with the tear of sensibility; while the reader, animated 
by the magical effects of his own voice, secretly imputes to 
himself half the merit which belongs to his author. 

Happy indeed for us is it, that our lot was not cast in those 
thorny times, when ‘ Doctors hight Irrefragable,’ Duns Scotus, 
Thomas Aquinas, and others, filled the world with interminable 
disputes on quiddities and entities, the nuge difficiles, which, 
John of Salisbury assures us, ‘were the constant amusement, 
even of old men who had lost all powers of disputation them- 
selves,’ but who loved to linger over these fascinating tomes of 
dialectics. We should hardly expect much diversion from this 
sort of light reading. Even in the golden days of Queen Bess, 
things were not materially better. ‘Those, indeed, who had no 
objection to a pestilential congregation of vapors, might find 
abundance of merriment with Will Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, 
in the little Globe theatre. - But plays were not printed in those 
days till long after they had become stale. And those quiet 
personages who preferred the pleasures of the fireside, were 
obliged to extract their mirth from the dismal affectations of 
the ‘ unparalleled Lilly’,-or the pastoral insipidities of Sir Philip 
Sidney. In later times, when ‘ civil dudgeon first grew high’, 
polemics and politics were the only fashionable staple of the 
day ; and even in the ripe age of Queen Anne, although things 
brightened somewhat, and such adventurous personages as 
Robinson Crusoe, Captain Gulliver, and Martin Scriblerus, 
began to make their way in the world, yet they were few and 
longo intervallo ; while the ordinary bill of fare consisted of a 
poetical squib, or a periodical essay, served up with coffee and 
rolls, and disposed of in much the same time. In short, it is 
truly astonishing how our good ancestors, before the latter half 
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of the last century, contrived to dispose of the long evenings 
and dull rainy days, which doubtless were quite as frequent, 
and afflicted the hypocondriacs of that age as sorely, as those 
of ours. 

We live to see a new order of things; ‘ab integro seclo- 
rum nascitur ordo.’ Multitudes of wits of the first water, toil 
by day, and nightly ‘ outwatch the bear’, to furnish dainties for 
our epicurean palates. In other words, the press daily, nay 
hourly, teems with works of fiction, of no contemptible quality ; 
the dry precepts of morality are seasoned with the sallies of a 
lively wit; barren historical fact is adorned with the graceful 
coloring of taste and sentiment; the muse of history, indeed, 
has condescended to take this department of fiction under her 
especial care; characters, modes of thought, and habits of 
society, are depicted with singular fidelity; novels and ro- 
mances, no longer unprofitable, become the pleasing vehicles 
of truth ; and thus, in spite of the old adage, a royal road has 
been opened to much genuine and substantial knowledge. 

A problem worth considering, but which our limits will bare- 
ly allow us to hint at, is, why this species of elegant literature 
is so peculiarly suited to English genius, that it has never flour- 
ished to any extent among any other people. The nations of 
the continent, the Spaniards, Italians, and French, particularly 
the two former, so prolific in every variety of invention, have 
little to boast of in this way. ‘The Spanish picaresco tales may 
indeed be reckoned in the same general class of fictions. They 
represent, with great uniformity, some young adventurer, born 
of nobody, lying and thieving his way through the world, pil- 
fering larders, picking pockets, and playing off all sorts of 
jokes practical, upon such unfortunate personages as happen 
to fall in his way. ‘The adventures of Scipio, in Gil Blas, a 
novel, by the by, infinitely superior to any thing which the 
Spaniards have in this line, are a good sample of this kind of 
writing. ‘The invention of this humorous, but humble sort of 
romance, is due to a Castilian grandee, none of the meekest of 
his caste either ; and the finest wits of Spain, among the rest 
Cervantes, have since repeatedly condescended to imitate it. 
[ts value, however, cannot be rated very high ;_ it can boast of 
little variety ; the range of characters discussed, is extremely 
limited, and, for the most part, of the meanest sort ; as if Cas- 
tilian dignity was afraid of being compromised, by being brought 
into the farce. There is no great expense of wit required for 
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devising or describing the pranks of malicious roguery ; and it 
must be remembered, that the nearer the exhibitions of bawds, 
sharpers, and beggars approach the truth, the more vulgar and 
offensive they necessarily become. Don Quixote, in spite of 
the highly charged, chivalrous caricature, which forms the ba- 
sis of it, contains more genuine effusions of taste and sentiment, 
with a wider and better delineated portraiture of life, both high 
and low, than is to be met with in any other Spanish romance, 
with which we are acquainted. 

But the Italians, first, among the nations of Europe, natural- 
ized the JVovelle ; which may be regarded as the 

‘ fonte 
Che spande di parlar si largo fiume ;’ 

as the spring from which have issued abundant streams of pro- 
saic fiction in our own literature. ‘The Fiametta’, too, of 
Boccaccio is cited as the model of the modern amatory ro- 
mance. But the resemblance will be fouid to be rather nomi- 
nal than real. A novel, which makes its machinery out of 
heathen deities, can scarcely be reckoned in conformity with 
our notions. Besides, such long works of invention in prose 
have never been patronised by the Italians; although it must 
be acknowledged, that one or two successful attempts, in this 
way, mostly imitations, have been made durmg the last century. 

The brief Novella has ever been a prodigious favorite with 
the nation, and has been assiduously cultivated by them, since 
the days of Boccaccio. It may be generally described, as ex- 
hibiting short animated sketches of common life, intrigues and 
adventures not the most decorous, with abundance of persiflage 
on the priests, monks, &c. all introduced with bewitching na- 
iveté, and varnished over with the richest coloring of the most 
beautiful of modern languages. ‘This last quality is indispen- 
sable. These characteristics, of course, are not to be under- 
stood as equally applying to all. The Tales of Sacchetti, for 
instance, are little more than a farrago of drolleries, such as are 
to be found in a modern Encyclopedia of Wit. So that it is 
difficult to account for their pertinacious popularity, on any 
other principle, than that of the taste for gossip, which pervades, 
more or less, every class of the Italians. Now whatever be 
the merits of literary execution appertaining to these works, 
they must be reckoned, in an intellectual point of view, immeas- 
urably below English fictions of the same class; since they 
exhibit little of the careful dissection of character, of the inge- 
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nious perplexities of plot, that stimulate, yet perpetually disap- 
point the reader’s curiosity ; of the gradual, yet full develope- 
ment of passion; or of the brisk interchange of repartee, the 
mercurial and often highly intellectual conversation, which en- 
rich the pages of the English novel. 

Now, what is the cause of this superiority of the latter? It 
is not certainly a want of fancy or creative power, in the peo- 
ple of the South. The Spanish drama, it is well known, has 
furnished plots and intrigues for half the theatres of Europe. 
And some of their writers have been proverbial miracles of in- 
vention. Still less can such deficiency be imputed to the Ital- 
ians, as well may vouch thew multitudinous and unrivalled 
creations of the epic muse. 

We must look for it, first, in the condition of the nations who 
are the subject of these fictions, and secondly, in that of the 
authors themselves. ‘The most ample materials for popular 
fiction will undoubtedly be found in a country whose political 
institutions allow an entire freedom of social intercourse, and 
consequently a perfect display of character; where an equal 
security of personal and civil rights encourages, in every indi- 
vidual, the entire developement of his intellectual and moral 
energies, in the career best suited to his genius, of ambition or 
of wealth ; and where this entire freedom of selection and ac- 
tion in the commerce of life, has distributed society into a mul- 
titude of classes, each independent of the others, and set in 
distinct relief by its own peculiar habits of thought and occupa- 
tion. It is these circumstances, which have prepared an inex- 
haustible variety of character and mecident for the English 
novelist; which have furnished the simple, unsophisticated 
pleasures of rustic life for Goldsmith; the fearlessness, rough 
cordiality, and popular humor of the lower classes, for Field- 
ing and Smollet; the affectations, sentimental intrigue, and 
vapid fashionable chitchat of fine life, for Miss Burney ; the 
tender sympathies, vexations, and intrigues of domestic privacy, 
which go to make up the somewhat overgrown family pieces 
of Richardson ; and finally, which have furnished Scott with 
the rich variety of materials that he has crowded into his mag- 
nificent and motley panorama. 

But whatever advantages may be presented to the novelist 
in the condition of the nation, they will be all ineffectual, if the 
free expression of his own sentiments be controlled by any 
other power than public opinion; if an inquisitorial police, 
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whether in the shape of an academy or of a censorship, is to 
check the natural expansion of thought, of invention, of collo- 
quial intercourse, which constitute the charm of this kind of 
writing. Yet in what other country, beside England and our 
own happy land, does this intellectual independence exist, even 
at this enlightened day? 

If we apply our preceding remarks to the situation of Spain 
and Italy, we shall find obvious reason for their inferiority in 
domestic fiction. The former nation may be considered as 
divided into two great classes, of which the one, monopolizing 
wealth, power, and rank, is too much degraded by ignorance 
and superstition, to afford agreeable models for the study of the 
novelist; and the other, perhaps still more degraded by their 
political abasement, is even less fit for his purposes. We find 
none of those diversified ranks of citizens, who, as the middling 
class, constitute the bulk of most free communities, who, sup- 
ported by successful enterprise, and by 1 just confidence in 
their own independence, display in all their strength the natu- 
ral energies of their character. Even if there were some ex- 
ceptions to all this, how could we expect that the writers in 
such a country would venture on a bold and popular expression 
of their sentiments ; or that thought could freely expand under 
the baleful shade of the Inquisition ? 

In Italy, however, it is somewhat different. The courteous 
temper and gregarious habits of the people, their universal rel- 
ish for elegant and even intellectual recreations, the multiplied 
monuments of art and grandeur, that must touch the most tor- 
pid sense, might seem to present the most agreeable illustrations 
for romance. And so they might, as far as imagination, or 
* superficial accomplishments are concerned. But we must not 
expect to find Italy a suitable studio for a philosophical artist, 
who would exhibit the human character in its noblest and most 
imposing attitudes; as it is developed by that brisk concussion 
of ideas, that habitual independence of thought and action in 
the most important concerns of life, which are permitted only 
to the citizens of a free government. The Italians have been 
too long oppressed by foreign despotism, too long relaxed by 
corrupt and effeminate pleasures, to supply either models or 
masters for such a scientific analysis of the moral phenomena 
of our nature, as enters into the works of the highest English 
novelists. Apparently resigned to his condition, the modern 
Italian seems to derive sufficient satisfaction from the mere 
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sensation of repose ; and it may be doubted, in this torpidity 
of his faculties, whether he would consent to be disturbed by 
any more potent appeal, than an agreeable, though impotent 
sally of imagination. ‘The harmonious organization of their 
language has also still further operated to the discouragement 
of long fictions in prose, with the Italians.. Generally endowed 
with an exquisite sensibility to verbal melody, and desirous of 
combining, at the same time, as many joutssances as possible, 
they look upon verse as the only suitable vehicle of fancy ; as 
is sufficiently attested by the patience with which they resign 
themselves to their interminable epics in ottava rima. 

In the general progress of knowledge and of the understand- 
ing, the French are as decidedly superior to the nations we 
have been considering, as in the mere province of the imagina- 
tion they are inferior to them. And during the last ceutury in 
particular, they have been confessedly no less distinguished for 
their proficiency in the higher branches of.moral and metaphy- 
sical science, than their English neighbors. It might there- 
fore be expected, that they would have carried somewhat of 
this spirit of philosophy into their fictitious compositions ; and 
that they would have made some effort to investigate in these 
the latent springs of human conduct. In this attempt they have 
partially succeeded, and their evident inferiority to the English 
on the whole, must be imputed to several causes, which we 
will enumerate. 

On the regeneration of letters, it is singular, that the French 
should have been more eminent for orignality of invention, than 
any other people of Europe. Their fabliaux and romances, 
their Trouveurs and Troubadours, were the delight and the 
study of other European nations, the models of Petrarch, Boc- 
caccio, and of Chaucer. It would seem as if this precocity of 
talent in a barbarous age, like the unseasonable maturity of 
some vernal flower, had been the occasion of its premature de- 
cline. Certain it is, that no highly cultivated literature of 
modern Europe, betrays such a sterility of fancy as the French ; 
none which cannot, for example, exhibit a superior epic, the 
touchstone of poetical invention. Another impediment to the 
success of this lively people, in the department we are now 
criticising, is the result of the principles on which the inter- 
course between the sexes is regulated. In the higher circles 
of the community, an extreme reserve before marriage, and a 
licentious indulgence after it, are equally unfavorable to the 
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gradual expansion of pure and delicate passion, which forms 
the basis of many, not to say most of our best English ro- 
mances. 

A still greater impediment, is the oppressive influence which 
the conventional forms of good breeding, or of etiquette, have 
on the character of the people ; obliterating, if we may so say, 
the moral physiognomy of the individual. So nearly assimi- 
lated to each other are all classes by this exterior polish, that 
without some ostensible distinction in dress, a foreigner would 
find it no easy matter to discriminate them. Now, whatever 
be the effect of all this on the civilization of the country, it may 
readily be conceived to be extremely unpropitious to the pur- 
poses of the novelist, whose models, in order to have any merit, 
must be formed on the naked lineaments of nature, Scareely 
less prejudicial to the interests of the novel writer, are those ° 
narrow principles of criticism, which, in France, regulate all the 
productions of taste, and which must go far to extinguish the 
free, volatile spirit which should animate the creations of fancy. 
Indeed that very combination of terms, rules and romance, 
has something in it highly paradoxical. How many of the 
rough gems, which are so lavishly scattered over the works of 
Smollet, Fielding, and Scott, would be refused admittance into 
the fastidious cabinet of a French précieux! Humor is a 
quality, in which the French are singularly deficient. Rabe- 
lais’ buffoonery, and Moliére’s high caricatures of the affecta- 
tion and pretensions of Parisian society, are not examples of 
it; nor is it to be found in the light skirmish of wit, for which 
the F rench have a peculiar capacity ; nor in the fine piquant 
raillery with which they frequently season (though it is some- 
what out of place) their gravest compositions, as history, criti- 
cism, &c. ‘That broad, good natured sarcasm, half shrewdness, 
half blunder, which makes us laugh nearly as much at the 
speaker, as at what he says or does, is a compound wholly 
English. Nothing shows more clearly the difference between 
the two nations, in this particular, than the vulgar caricatures 
which we see pasted up at shop windows. ‘The English, with 
all the varieties of broad grin, and whimsical distress, the 
French, with the same invariable pasteboard physiognomy, pol- 
ished ours, and costume @ la Parisienne; so that without the 
friendly assistance of the label, we are at a loss to distinguish 
Jean qui rit, from Jean qui pleure. 

But although the French have confined themselves to a more 
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circumscribed range of action, and have shown less depth of 
observation than their northern rivals in the field of romantic 
fiction, yet they have produced in it works of singular beauty. 
Their first attempts were, contrary to the national habit, con- 
ceived in the worst taste possible. ‘The unwieldy romances of 
Calprenede, Scuderi, &c. had neither the graces of literary 
finish, nor the least resemblance to nature. But these were 
soon succeeded by a purer style of composition. Some of 
their greatest masters in science, as well as letters, have ven- 
tured upon this kind of writing ; but as they have written with 
some exclusive philosophical aim, their personages, instead of 
being true to nature, are only ingenious pieces of mechanism, 
accommodated to the peculiar system of the author. Other 
writers of less notoriety have given a warmer coloring of re- 
ality to their pictures of life and manners; and among these, 
especially to be distinguished, certain female authors, whose 
finer perception of the convenances of society, has led them to 
a more chaste and temperate representation of it. ‘The French 
romance, in its improved state, in which the salutary example 
of the English is undoubtedly to be traced, though deficient in 
any very powerful exhibition of character, is enriched with 
many beauties of taste and sentiment, and has the enviable 
merit of maintaining, to the last, a lively interest in the reader. 
This talent for characterization, or, in other words, the pow- 
er of calmly scrutinizing the workings of the human heart, and 
of accurately describing them, has distinguished the best British 
writers, from the times of the venerable Chaucer to our own. 
It is no exaggeration to say, that his Canterbury Tales, nay, 
his Prologue to them, contain more original and diversified 
views of character, than are to be found in all the similar pro- 
ductions of the contemporary Italian novelists. It is surprising, 
after this complete success, that the English should have alto- 
gether neglected a form of writing so favorable to the display 
of their peculiar genius. The age of Shakspeare, however, 
opened a new and brilliant career to dramatic talent; the cir- 
cle of observation was widely extended ; philosophy lent her 
aid to poetry, and a chart of human char acter, with all its un- 
known depths and windings, was laid down w ‘ith an accuracy 
which we may look for in vain to any of the masters of antiqui- 
ty. Succeeding periods were variously distinguished by phi- 
losophy, criticism, satire, and other kinds of preceptive writing, 
which discussed principles of art or of conduct, without much 
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attempt at invention or at an exhibition of life. In our own 
age, the spirit of creation has again revived ; the forms of the 
ancient drama, after some feeble efforts, have been abandoned ; 
from the despair of finding novelties in a path already so beaten ; 
or from a higher cultivation of the age, which invites the dis- 
cussion of deeper matters than can be popularly exhibited in a 
play ; or perhaps from the improved condition of society, 
which, with its refined intrigue, its polished intellectual conver- 
sation, offers a most inviting field to the novelist. Thus the 
form of the ancient drama is abandoned, while its spirit is fully 
revived in the modern novels and romances. 

This department of fiction has been a favorite with the 
English, the last half century; and it now seems, equally 
whether we consider its philosophical spirit, or its execution as 
a work of art, to have reached as high a point of perfection as 
it can reasonably be expected to attain. In this improved 
state, it has been purified from most of t':ose frequent violations 
of taste and morals, which formerly disfigured it; from the 
licentiousness of Fielding and Smollet, the sentimentality of 
Burney and Radcliffe, and the painful elaboration of Richard- 
son. It is now characterized by a pure and manly tone of 
sentiment, by a familiar acquaintance with the world, by an 
extensive erudition, and by no ordinary beauties of eloquence. 
Scott must of course be considered to have been the most effi- 
cient agent in producing this revolution ; and from this circum- 
stance he may, like Shakspeare, be taken for the representative 
of his age. Like him, he has embraced, within his compre- 
hensive glance, every variety of rank, profession, and party ; 
the principal object of both seems to have been the develope- 
ment of character, without any concern for the disposition of 
incident, except as far as, by affording new points of view, it 
may be made subservient to the main purpose. Hence proba- 
bilities are frequently violated, and the legitimate limits of the 
play or novel having been attained, the narration is brought 
up by a sort of apoplectic termination of the whole dramatis 


persone. Witness the historical plays of the one, and the 


novels of the other, passim. Another deficiency, peculiar to 
both these writers, is that of any avowed or implied moral pur- 
pose, in most of their fictions. They content themselves with 
imitating the ordinary course of events in real life ; with scarce- 
ly any more equity, than is observed here, in the ultimate dis- 
tribution of rewards and punishments. ‘Take, for obvious 
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examples, the dénouement of Hamlet, or King Lear, of the 
Bride of Lammermoor, or St Ronan’s Well,—where the 
same dreadful catastrophe overwhelms alike the innocent and 
the guilty. Perhaps, however, the influence of their writings 
has not been less salutary on this account. An exhibition of 
the misery, the mental disquietude inseparable from guilt, may 
be sufficiently impressive. A moral, on the other hand, sturdi- 
ly inculcated or illustrated in every page, as is the case with 
Miss Edgeworth, or which in any degree diverts the current of 
events from their natural course, occasions a violence to proba- 
bility, revolting both to the taste and conviction of the reader. 
Both seem to have possessed the remarkable faculty of ab- 
stracting themselves from self, if we may so say. Each one 
of their dramatic entities seems to possess a sort of conscious 
individuality, as in real life, and the whole of the complicated 
mechanism moves on, without ever betraying the invisible hand 
of the master. If anywhere the spirit of the author breaks 
forth, it is in a goodhumored philosophy, which smiles at the 
vanities of life, which regards the world as a farce, and the 
men and women in it as players. 

Scott, like his great predecessor, has called in the preter- 
natural, not for vulgar purposes of poetical interest only, but 
for the illustration of popular superstition, and like him, he has 
made fiction the vehicle of historic truth; the form of his work 
has obviously given him greater scope for the exposition of his 
national antiquities; and the superior opulence of his literary 
acquirements has enabled him to enrich his compositions with 
a much greater variety of information. 

Both are profound in the knowledge of men, but Shakspeare 
seems to have been endowed with a finer perception of the char- 
acter of women ; at least he has far surpassed his rival in the 
exhibition of tender and romantic passion. In eyerything re- 
lating to the sex, indeed, he is a warmer colorist than Scott. 
We will pursue the parallel no farther, and only remark in 
conclusion, that as the one is the greatest poetic, so the other 
is the greatest prose dramatist of any age or country ; an eulo- 
gium whieh will not appear unmerited, if we consider the es- 
sence of the drama to consist in developement of character. 

The influence of Scott, during the short period of his litera- 
ry existence, on the taste of his countrymen, is truly surprising. 
He has given a healthful character to fiction, elevating i it above 
the dull heroics and stale sentiment which deluged our circu- 
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lating libraries, and teaching the artist by his own example,- 
that the only study worthy of him, is man. 


‘ Non hic Centauros, non Gorgonas, Harpyiasque 
Invenies: hominem nostra pagina sapit.’ 


A plentiful crop of imitations has ensued; many of them of 
singular beauty ; and sketches of life have been drawn with 
great truth and vivacity, from the simple ‘ Annals of the Par- 
ish’ up to the fashion and foppery of ‘ Almack’s.’ The im- 
pulse has been rapidly communicated to our side of the water. 
And although the Corypheus of our native novelists, is wanting 
in that familiarity with polite life, and in that degree of literary 
eultivation, which is indispensable in order to give a high finish 
to works of invention, yet he has with great effect embodied 
many original conceptions of character and circumstance pecu- 
liar to the New World, the more valuable, as the state of things 
which produced them, is itself rapidly passing away. / lt may 
be doubted, however, whether these attempts are not some- 
what premature ; whether our country be yet ripe for the pur- 
poses of the novelist. ‘The dawn of letters, among every peo- 
ple, has opened with the creations of fancy ; and it is not till 
after a long interval, that the age of invention is succeeded by 
one of philosophy and reason. But the position of our own 
country is materially different ; engrafted on a healthy parent 
stock, it may hope to produce these mature fruits at a much 
earlier period. Indeed, the ordinary state of things is entirely 
reversed with us. We are a young nation, with an old and 
highly finished literature ; we are oppressed by the very wealth 
of our inheritance. Every province of the imagination has 
been preoccupied by a minute and laborious cultivation ; and 
when we reflect, how rarely from some cause or other the same 
department has been cultivated with success a second time, 
we may have some reason for distrusting our immediate achieve- 
ments in this way. ‘To the progress of knowledge, however, 
there is no such limit. Science has this advantage over the 
arts, that from its very nature, the more it is attended to, the 
more it will be advanced ; every new step must be upward, 

elevating us to a higher point of view, and opening to us a 
more unbounded prospect. Science, therefore, practical sci- 
ence, as applied to the improvement of government, and to 
social happiness, would seem to be the first natural object of 
attention to our countrymen, and in fact has been so. ‘There 
is, however, a subdued effort of the imagination, which com- 
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bined with wit, a knowledge of life, and a high degree of lite- 
rary finish, forms an agreeable substitute for those bolder 
flights of invention, that usually distinguish the early period of 
intellectual culture. Such is novel writing. But such compo- 
sitions, it is obvious from the constitution of their elements, can 
only be the product of a highly polished and mature state of 
society. 

‘The expense of talent, which of late years has been lavished 
on works of fiction, is matter of regret with some, who regard 
it as so much diverted from the service of truth and genuine 
knowledge. Such is not our view of it; and we cannot help 
thinking, that novels, as they are now conducted, might admit of 
some very plausible arguments in their favor, even on the ground 
of the cut bono, as compared with history. The moral and 
social organization of a people, is certainly not less interesting 
to the philosophical student, than the deeds of violence and 
intrigue, which chequer the page of history. ‘The poems of 
Homer have done more to acquaint us with the domestic con- 
stitution of the Greeks, than all their histories put together ; and 
where are future generations to obtain so clear a conception of 
the peculiarities of Scottish character as from the Waverley 
novels? What a flood of light would one such fiction as Old 
Mortality throw on the dark features of Roman story, even 
where it is most illuminated by the prolix pen of Livy, or the 
brief but effectual touches of ‘Tacitus? History has to do with 
the outward appearances of things; with actors in masquerade. 
How often may even an eyewitness be deceived! De Retz 
has somewhere remarked on the impertinence of writers, ‘ who 
in the seclusion of their closets, pretend to suggest the motives 
of conduct, which he, who was the focus of intrigue, was alto- 
gether unable to explain.’ On the other hand, fiction has no 
concern with actions of individuals, but with passions in the 
abstract, with the moral constitution of man, a subject, from ob- 
vious reasons, much less liable to misconception. In a word, 
history represents events as they are, and men as they appear ; 
while fiction represents events as they appear probable, and 
men as they are. ‘The only difference between me and pro- 
fessed historians,’ says the lively Fielding, ‘is, that with me 
everything is true, save the names and the dates, while with 
them nothing is true but names and dates.’ If we glance our 
eye but lightly over the pages of history, with how many inac- 
curacies, discrepancies, and monstrous lies, do we find it dis- 
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figured! ‘The venerable Asiatic dynasties ; the ‘ tale of Troy 
divine,’ nay, her very existence, as well as that of her immor- 
tal bard; the heroic and even later ages, 


‘et quidquid Grecia mendax 
Audet in historia ;’ 


the four first centuries of royal and republican Rome, so dear to 
our youthful fancies, from the glorious images of virtue, self- 
devoted heroism, and generous love of freedom which they 
present, and which furnished the basis of the fine political fab- 
rics of Machiavelli and Montesquieu ; all crumble into dust 
under the rude touch of modern criticism. Even the actors 
of a riper period ; Dionysius the tyrant, the perfidious Philip 
of Macedon, are now regenerated as patriot princes; Sylla 
the scourge, becomes the saviour of his country ; Pompey, the 
friend of liberty, and Cesar, its enemy, exchange characters 
with each other; and Julian, the scoffer and apostate, shines 
forth the benevolent and enlightened pnilosopher. In later 
ages, the odium theologicum has multiplied the sources of his- 
torical obliquity ; and the art of printing rapidly scatters to all 
quarters the inextinguishable seeds of error. ‘Take only one 
or two familiar examples in our own tongue ; compare Ros- 
coe’s elaborate biographies of Lorenzo and Leo de’ Medici, 
the disinterested patrons of art, the intrepid statesmen, the 
friends of virtue and temperate liberty, with the same person- 
ages in Sismondi’s Italian History, the selfish sensualists, the 
cowardly, cunning, and systematic oppressors of their coun- 
try. Or what may be more familiar still, compare the first 
volumes of Hume with Lingard, and the last with Brodie, 
and if it be possible, extract truth from error. But what need 
of other examples, in an age which has seen Cataline and Bor- 
gia deliberately vindicated, and Cromwell and Richard the 
Third as deliberately eulogized, by writers of undeniable talent. 
No sooner do we build our conclusions than they are swept 
away by a new current of facts and inferences into an entirely 
opposite direction. ‘Oh! talk to me not of history,’ said Sir 
Robert Walpole to his son Horace, ‘ for that 1 know to be 
false.’ 

We say nothing of the popular influence of the novel, as a 
production of literary art 5 since although, from the nature of 
its construction, far superior in this respect to history, yet it 
does not essentially differ from that of the general class of or- 
namental writing to which it belongs. We cannot say that the 
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historical propensities of our ingenious countryman Irving, and 
of Sir Walter Scott, as lately developed, fiil us with any un- 
common satisfaction ; and we cannot help thinking how inany 
merry faces and happy winter evenings are like to be spoiled 
by this sad sacrifice of romance to reality. Many may doubt- 
less be found to pile up solid facts as well as they; but who 
like them can weave the ‘ brittle toils of fancy?’ But we are 
rambling into. an unconscionable length of episode, and will 
conclude with the pious invocation of the poet of romance ; 

‘ Magnanima menzogna, or quando é il vero 

Si bello che si possa a te preporre!’ 

We have insensibly indulged in such an amplitude of pre- 
liminary remark, that we have very scanty limits left for criti- 
cism on the works before us. One of these, ‘ Almack’s,’ is for- 
tunately so stale with most of our readers, as to justify only one 
or two words respecting it. It is one of that multitudinous 
growth of fictions which have arisen out of the new impulse 
given to authorship by the author of Waverley. It is, as every 
one knows, a spirited sketch of fashionable life; of that class 
of personages in England, who born with a prescriptive right 
to rank, wealth, and ton, constitute the froth and sy liabub of 
society. We have first, a familiar picture of rural life, in the 
family of a worthy country squire, much improved since the 
days of Squire Western ; one, indeed, who talks French, and 
reads the Quarterly. ‘Thence we are transported to the neigh- 
boring residence of a British peer, with rather a miscellane- 
ous party of ‘natives’ and fashionables. ‘The most amusing 
part of the book, in our opinion, is taken up with the various 
expedients by which this wellbred community contrive to kill 
the common enemy ; and brings to our recollection the dis- 
tress of those unfortunate passengers in one of our belated 
packets, who, kept together in the sweet bond of union con- 
siderably longer than they had anticipated, are scarcely able 
to disguise, under a thin varnish of decorum, their chagrin and 
mutual antipathy for each other. For all such constraint, 
however, they amply indemnify themselves by thie liberties 
which they take with one another behind their backs. The 
host sacrifices his guests, these in turn, their host; and both 
unite in offering up daily hecatombs ot departed characters ; 
‘at every word a reputation dies.’ From the country we fol- 
low this merry party up to town, where the same wayward 
goddess, 
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‘ Spleen, 
Who rules the sex from fifty to fifteen,’ 

urges them through a giddy circle of dinners, routs, operas, 
and Almack’s. ‘The point of view here offered to the reader, 
is the perpetual hostility carried on between time and ton, as to 
which shall kill the other. Fashion presides over the whole 
scene with necromantic sway ; rank, wealth, beauty, sink alike 
before her. In every society those qualities will be most 
prized, which are best adapted to its peculiar spirit; talent, 
therefore, in the House of Commons, and ton at Almack’s. 
On the whole, the view of things exhibited in this work must 
be exceedingly consolatory to that numerous class of person- 
ages in England, who have had the misfortune to be born 
without a title and ten thousand a year. The novel is con- 
ducted on the same general principles that we described as 
the basis of modern fiction. Incidents are of very little ac- 
count, or only so, as far as they afford favorable points of 
view for the exhibition of character. How different this from 
the good oldiashioned romances of Miss Burney ; where a 
long train of intrigue is cautiously prepared through half a 
dozen volumes, and a person can hardly get up or sit down, 
without the bustling aid of machinery. ‘The story here is ab- 
solutely nothing ; a mere thread, to string together showy con- 
versations and characters. ‘The dialogue is kept up with a 
good deal of vivacity, and without any unreasonable exagge- 
ration; indeed much of it is not above the ordinary level of 
fashionable gossip. ‘There is a certain liveliness of repartee in 
it, sharpened with a little malice; a decided inclination visible 
in the author for this sort of skirmishing ; a deep knowledge 
of millinery, mantuamaking, and other mysteries of feminine 
craft ; joined moreover with a certain tact for society, peculiar 
to the sex, which leave little doubt in our mind, that ‘ Al- 
mack’s’ was written by a woman; one too, who, with spirit 
enough to laugh at the heartless insipidities of fashion, has not 
uite lost her original relish for them. 

The general style of the work is pretty equable, seldom ris- 
ing above a certain level ; the poverty of incident being unfa- 
vorable to passages of excitement and deep interest. The 
whole is plentifully bespattered with French phrases ; a foolish 
affectation of the author, which, however excusable in the 
mouths of the dramatis personae, as taken from real life, should 
never have been admitted into the body of the narrative. If 
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people of fashion in England, continue to cultivate, with their 
present assiduity, this patois of broken English and bad French, 
they will have occasion again for the old laws of the Plantage- 
nets, prescribing the use of the vernacular. 

The First Part of Vivian Grey appeared during the last summer. 
As well as we recollect its contents, which we have not looked 
into since, it sets forth the adventures of a youth of genius, a sort 
of homme universel, who, contrary to the old adage, is good at 
everything he takes in hand. At school he is the terror and 
torment of his master ; but soon after, indeed before he is out 
of his teens, we find him settled down in the calm of ‘ divine 
philosophy,’ highly Platonic, and not a little pedantic. His 
father’s ridicule, and his own riper judgment, soon drive away 
these lazy dreams of boyhood; and he next shines forth, a 
practical man of business, a politician of the Machiavellian 
school, full of intrigues for oversetting one cabinet of ministers, 
and for setting up another. In the meanwhile he figures as 
the man of ton; flirts with the fair sex ; ingratiates himself in- 
to the confidence of my lord and lady, by furnishing one with a 
receipt for ‘tomahawk punch,’ and the other with a recipe for 
a sick poodle, till at length the whole concludes with a grand 
blow up of projects and personages, one of whom, his dearest 
friend too, Mr Vivian Grey, after having previously ruined, 
coolly shoots through the heart, and so the curtain drops. 

The probability of the story cannot be very strongly con- 
tended for. Indeed one chief source of amusement is derived 
from the extreme composure with which the most barefaced 
‘mendacia poéte’ are related. In short the book is a mere 
quiz from one end to the other, a sort of portfolio of carica- 
tures of people of fashion, designed with infinite spirit, though 
somewhat overcolored. Vivian Grey affords one of the best 
portraits ; that of an agreeable, accomplished young rascal, 
who calmly cuts his way through every obstacle to his own 
schemes, and who seems to make up, by an extra fund of 
generosity and spirit, qualities so agreeable in a hero, for the 
deficiency of every other principle. 

The Second Part introduces us into Germany, where Vivian 
Grey, after a year’s interval, is endeavoring to forget his dis- 
appointed schemes of ambition in the dissipation of a fashion- 
able watering place. But he is no longer the same man, as 
in his days of hope and young ambition. Instead of the buoy- 
ant wit, who was wont to set the table in a roar, he subsides 
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into a commonplace sort of personage, very gentlemanlike, 
and somewhat sentimental. If his misfortunes have made him 
wiser, they have also made him a much sadder hero for ro- 
mance than before. Here he gets deeply engaged in play, 
though somewhat against his inclination; and his happy star 
carries him triumphantly over all the chances of rouge et novr. 
All this leads to an interview with a couple of diplomatic black 
legs, whose knavery he exposes in a scene, executed in the 
very best style of our author. In the mean time Mr Grey 
falls deeply in love with an elderly English lady or her niece, 
for it is long uncertain which, until after a pretty assiduous 
courtship, he naturally discovers, that his passion for the former 
is only a respectable sort of admiration. This incipient attach- 
ment is unfortunately nipped in the bud, before it has full time 
to disclose itself. ‘The adventure, though somewhat abrupt, 
is told with much eloquence and pathos, and we will cite it as 
a good specimen of our author’s powers in this way. 


‘’The sun had already sunk behind the mountains, whose un- 
dulating forms were thrown into dark shadow against the crim- 
son sky. ‘The thin crescent of the new moon floated over the 
eastern hills, whose deep woods glowed with the rosy glories of 
twilight. Over the peak of a purple mountain, glittered the soli- 
tary star of evening. As the sun dropped, universal silence seem- 
ed to pervade the whole face of nature. The voice of the birds 
was stilled ; the breeze, which had refreshed them during the 
day, died away, as if its office were now completed ; and none of 
the dark sounds and sights of hideous night yet dared to triumph 
over the death of day. Unseen were the circling wings of the 
fell bat; unheard the screech of the waking owl; silent the 
drowsy hum of the shardborn beetle! What heart has not ac- 
knowledged the influence of this hour —the sweet and soothing 
hour of twilight !—the hour of love, the hour of adoration, the 
hour of rest !——-when we think of those we love, only to regret that 
we have not loved more dearly ; when we remember our enemies 

only to forgive them! 

‘ And Vivian and his beautiful companion owned the magic of 
this hour, as all must do—by silence. No word was spoken, yet 
is silence sometimes a language. ‘They gazed, and gazed again, 
and their full spirits held due communion with the starlit sky, and 
the mountains, and the woods, and the soft shadows of the in- 
creasing moon. Oh! who can describe what the o’ercharged 
spirit feels at this sacred hour, when we almost lose the con- 
sciousness of existence, and our souls seem to struggle to pierce 
futurity! In the forest of the mysterious Odenwald, in the soli- 
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tudes of the Bergstrasse, had Vivian at this hour often found con- 
solation for a bruised spirit—often in adoring Nature had _ forgot- 
ten man. But now, when he had never felt Nature’s influence 
more powerful; when he had never forgotten man, and man’s 
world more thoroughly; when he was experiencing emotions, 
which, though undefinable, he felt to be new ;_ he started when 
he remembered that all this was in the presence oi a human be- 
ing! Was it Hesperus he gazed upon, or someting elise that 
glanced brighter than an evening star? Even as he thought that 
his gaze was fixed on the countenance of Nature, he touud that 
his eyes rested on the face of Nature’s loveliest daughter ! 

‘ Violet! dearest Violet!” ’ 

‘As in some delicious dream, the sleeper is awakened from 
his bliss by the sound of his own rapturous voice; so was Vivian 
roused by these words from his reverie, and called back to the 
world which he had forgotten. But ere a moment had passed he 
was pouring forth, in a rapid voice and incoherent manner, such 
words as men speak only once. He spoke of his early follies, his 
misfortunes, his misery ; of his matured views, his settled princi- 
ples, his plans, his prospects, his hopes, his happiness, his _ bliss ; 
and when he had ceased, he listened, in his turn, to some small, still 
words, which made him the happiest of human beings. He bent 
down—he kissed the soft silken cheek which now he could call 
his own. Her hand was in his; her head sank upon his breast. 
Suddenly she clung to him with a strong grasp.‘ Violet !’’ my 
own, my dearest; you are overcome. I have been rash, I have 
been imprudent. Speak, speak, my beloved ! say you are not ill.” 

‘She spoke not, but clung to him with a fearful strength—her 
head still upon his breast, her full eyes closed. In the greatest 
alarm, he raised her off the ground, and bore her to the river side. 
Water might revive her. But when he tried to lay her a moment 
on the bank, she clung to him gasping, as a sinking person clings 
to a stout swimmer. He leant over her; he did not attempt to 
disengage his arms ; and, by degrees, by very slow degrees, her 
grasp loosened. At last her arms gave way and fell by her side, 
and her eyes partly opened. 

‘*"Thank God ! thank God! Violet, my own, my beloved, say 
you are better !”’’ 

‘She answered not—evidently she did not know him—evident- 
ly she did not see him. A film was on her sight, and her eye 
was glassy. He rushed to the waterside, and in a moment he 
had sprinkled her temples, now covered with a cold dew. Her 
pulse beat not; her circulation seemed suspended. He rubbed 
the palms of her hands; he covered her delicate feet with his 
coat ; and then rushing up the bank into the road, he shouted 
with frantic cries on all sides. No one came; no one was near. 
VOL. ¥XV.—wNO. 56. 26 
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Again, with a cry of fearful anguish, he shouted as if a hyena 
were feeding on his vitals. No sound :—no answer. The near- 
est cottage he remembered was above a mile off. He dared 
not leave her. Again he rushed down to the waterside. Her 
eyes were still open, still fixed. Her mouth also was no longer 
closed. Her hand was stiff—her heart had ceased to beat. He 
tried with the warmth of his own body to revive her. He shout- 
ed, he wept, he prayed. All, all vain. Again he was in the 
road ; again shouting like an insane being. ‘There was a sound. 
Hark !—It was but the screech of an owl | 

‘Once more at the riverside—once more bending over her 
with starting eyes—once more the attentive ear listening for the 
soundless breath. No sound! not even a sigh ! Oh! what would 
he have given for her shriek of anguish! No change had oc- 
curred in her position, but the lower part of her face had fallen ; 
and there was a general appearance which struck him with awe. 
Her body was quite cold; her limbs stiffened. He gazed, and 
gazed. He bent over her with stupor, rather than grief, stamped 
on his features. It was very slowly that the dark thought came 
over his mind—very slowly that the horrible truth seized upon his 
soul. He gave a loud shriek, and fell on the lifeless body of 
Viotet Fane!’ pp. 160, 163. 

We next find our hero, after a reasonable hiatus of some 
months, travelling in the forests of Southern Germany, accom- 
panied by a facetious valet, made up of wit, mountebank, and 
bore ; the last predominant, and evidently a studied imitation 
of Shakspeare’s quaint oldfashioned clowns. Our travellers 
soon fall in with a party of jolly epicures, who are celebrating 
the glories of old Hock, in a tremendous drinking bout, that 
would do honor to the adventures of Baron Munchausen. 
Thence our hero proceeds ‘to the court of a petty German 
prince, whose life he had accidently saved at a boar hunt ; he 
becomes his confidential counsellor, accompanies him to a 
clandestine interview with the prime minister of a neighboring 
state, whose extraordinary humors furnish matter for three or 
four very comical chapters, much too long for insertion here. 
Thence he passes to the court of another grandee, and falls 
desperately in love with a fair ¢mcognita, proud, peevish, and 
ignorant, but uncommonly beautiful. This amour turns out 
quite as unfortunate as the preceding. The lady proves to be 
no less a personage, than the archduchess of Austria; and, of 
course, notwithstanding a reciprocity of attachment, is ‘far above 
the reach of our young plebeian. Upon this second disap- 
pointment, he again betakes himself to his knighterrantry, and 
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after a variety of small adventures, falls in with a tremendous 
hurricane, thunderstorm, and deluge, in the course of which a 
great lake is converted into a cataract, and the upper half of a 
mountain slides down on the heads of an unoffending village, just 
before the nose of our hero, who swoons away with excess of 
terror, and in this predicament is left at the end of the Second 
Part. Such is the fantastic conclusion of this most fantastical 
performance. 

Through the whole of the work, the author’s spirit moves 
very unequally ; sometimes taking a brave poetical flight, and 
sometimes flagging and floundering most heavily. Unlike 
‘ Almack’s,’ it abounds in scenes of deep interest and high 
picturesque beauty, to arrive at which we are obliged to wade 
through long prosy pages of mere barrenness. On the whole, 
this Second Part is inferior to the first; it is deficient in keep- 
ing, both as regards the hero, who, as we have before hinted, 
seems to have parted with his personal identity, and as regards 
the narrative, which is made up of a motley mixture of ro- 
mance and reality, of rapid transition from the humdrum busi- 
ness of every day, to the most barefaced absurdities of Fairy 
land. We would not be understood as objecting to the marvel- 
lous ; but it should be introduced in its proper place, and 
made out of proper materials, of the airy stuff that ‘dreams 
are made of,’ not out of the coarse homespun of common life. 
The precept is as stale as Horace. 

‘Vivian Grey’ is an obvious imitation of Byron’s ‘Don 
Juan.’ It exhibits the same whimsical contrasts of sneer and 
sentiment, of deep passion and broad farce, of generous enthu- 
siasm and chill misanthropy, of fashionable slang and prosy 
pedantry ; the same elegant wit, picturesque description, &c. 
with that eccentric production. To its credit, it has none of 
the licentiousness which taints Lord Byron’s epic, but in com- 
mon with ‘ Almack’s,’ ‘ Granby,’ and some other recent novels, 
it seeks to heighten the interest by incentives not much more 
commendable ; we mean the piquant personalities with which 
all these works abound. ‘The English complain that we Ameri- 
cans are a thinskinned, irritable generation; we hope it will 
be long before we can bear, without wincing, to have the veil 
of domestic privacy thus rudely torn asunder. Its influence— 
but in compassion to our readers, we wil not broach a new 
argument at the close of an article, already too long protracted. 
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Art. X.—New England’s Memorial, by Natuanre, Mor- 
TON, Secretary to the Court for the Jurisdiction of New 
Plimouth. Fifth Edition. Containing, besides the original 
Work, and _ the Supplement annexed to the Second Edi- 
tion, large Additions in Marginal Notes, and an Appen- 
dix, with a Lithographic Copy of an Ancient Map, by 
Joun Davis, Fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, and Member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Boston. Crocker & Brewster. 1826. 


Ir has full often already been said and sung, that we of this 
country are singularly fortunate in having our whole national 
rise and progress lie within the limit of recorded time. ‘The 
poetically inclined among us are, no doubt, losers by this cir- 
cumstance. ‘They are best served by the opportunity to give 
shape and local habitation to the man.geable phantoms of a 
heroic age. But historical records furnish fitter food for the 
philosophical hobby of the present day ; and the curious and 
idle, always a class worthy of consideration, and never more 
so than now, welcome a like provision for their studies. What 
would be the price of a copy of Cadmus’ journal of his descent 
upon the ‘land of lost gods and godlike men,’ if it had pleas- 
ed him thus to make trial of his newly imported machinery of 
letters. With what rejoicings would this world of virtuosi ‘ ring 
from side to side,’ if we should dig up the inscription locat- 
ing the two acres of land, which, says Pliny, Romulus assign- 
ed to each primeval citizen; that is, if ever there lived such a 
personage as Romulus, a thing which were far from being so 
hardy as to affirm. And with what a birth of gorgeous quartos 
would the foreign press labor, if some hitherto undecyphered 
parchment should be found to exhibit Hengist’s first muster roll 
after his debarkation on British soil. 

The founders of our polity enjoyed more facilities for an 
exact, if not for a splendid transmission of their fame, than did 
those ancient worthies. When they were disposed to commu- 
nicate with posterity, it was not needful for menial scribes to 
be summoned, nor hard rock to be polished, nor tough vellum 
to be dressed. Ink and paper were cheap commodities, and 
according to their cheapness, in almost as free use as now. 
Besides the natural feelings and the occasions of business, which 
led them to maintain voluminous intercourse with their friends 
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at home, our fathers brought with them that itch for writing, 
which had spread by such a wide contagion in the parent coun- 
try, at a time when a large portion of the people had begun to 
set up for their own priests, and were beginning to imbibe the 
disposition to become also their own rulers. In consequence 
of this, writings of our leading men in every period of our his- 
tory are extant, either in print or in autograph, in such abund- 
ance, that whosoever, properly qualified by habits of observa- 
tion and industry, will set himself to the task of investigating 
the events and the condition of any given time, may acquire 
much the same familiarity with his predecessors that he has 
with his neighbors. Due care has been and is taken of these 
precious documents. ‘The twenty volumes of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, contain a fund of materials for the an- 
nalist of New England, altogether unrivalled in any similar col- 
lection: and for the more adventurous explorer, there are 
mines of antique wealth in the library of that society, and of 
the Boston Athenzum, and in the Ebeling collection now ad- 
ded by a distinguished individual’s munificence to the before 
rich stores of this kind at Cambridge. 

As we hinted, the poetical glory, which if we were more 
ignorant, would surround the image of our founders in our 
minds, is thus shorn of not a few of its beams. They are alto- 
gether despoiled of those qualities of heroism, which, if the tes- 
timony may be credited of such as have been familiar with 
heroes, fade away under the observation of their valets de 
chambre. As far as we have gathered our notions of greatness 
from true, so called, or fictitious histories, in verse or prose, 
ihe minute accounts which we have of these good men, from 
themselves and their contemporaries,-—of their occupations, 
measures, and motives, their scanty means, material wants, and 
homely expedients for supplying them, are apt to give us a 
pretty thorough lesson in the doctrine of nil admirari. But 
what we lose in the poetical interest, we gain in the accuracy 
and reality of our acquaintance with them; and this to some 
minds will be held for more than a compensation. Besides, 
their circumstantial history opens new lights to the philosophi- 
cal observer of human nature, as it has been developed in dif- 
ferent ages and circumstances. It is a new help towards dis- 
pelling that delusion, by which the arts of poetry would lead us 
to invest those who have been concerned with great events, in 
attributes distinguishing them widely from the nameless remain- 
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der of the race. It satisfies more completely of that truth, 
which of all painters of heroic fiction, only Shakspeare and 
Scott have ventured to let their readers see, that in most re- 
spects of character, of mental experience, nay, of essential 
fortune, individuals great by office and achievements bear a 
strong resemblance to common men. It vindicates the iden- 
tity of human character, and so furnishes a commentary on 
those exaggerated portraits of it, in one aspect, which have 
come down from worse informed times. Undoubtedly we 
owe as much to the settlers at Salem and Plymouth, as 
Greece and Rome professed to owe to their fabulous dynas- 
ties of kings, and should be ready and prone to make as much, 
if we knew as little, of them. There is small hazard in the 
conjecture, that Winthrop and Bradford were in all respects 
quite as praiseworthy persons as ‘Theseus or Numa, but a hard 
fate has exiled. them from that region of the unknown, which, 
according to the proverb, is always th> favourite sphere of the 
magnificent. In the shallop built by the carpenter, whom the 
provident Plymouth company transmitted with the minister and 
the salt man, there were coasting voyages made which might well 
have furnished the hint of another Argonautic expedition, if less 
had but been left on record concerning their purposes and pro- 
secution. Captain Standish, if he ever heard of Hector’s rapid 
movement before his enemy round the walls of Troy, we have 
no doubt disdaimed comparison with that hero, and held that his 
bold expedition against the aborigines of the Bay was a theme 
much more worthy, than the defence of the key of Asia, to be 
‘wedded to immortal verse’; but his friends, when they wrote 
down the number of the host that followed the Plymouth ‘ king 
of men,’ foreclosed his hopes of ever figuring in epic song. 
The last year was a memorable year to the antiquaries, wit- 
nessing, as it did, the publication of elaborate editions of the two 
principal documents relating to the earliest period of New 
England. In our number for January, we called our readers’ 
attention to the very learned edition of Winthrop’s Journal, by 
Mr Savage, embracing for the first time that part cf the work 
which records the occurrences between September, 1644, and 
January, 1649; an inestimable fragment, which, having been 
preserved by extraordinary good fortune, was discovered eleven 
years ago in the tower of the Old South Church in Boston. ‘To 
this work Morton’s Memorial is properly a pendant, narrating the 
establishment and early fortunes of the colony of New Plymouth, 
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as the Journal does of the colony of Massachusetts Bay. They 
are the most valuable remains in their respective departments. 

The Memorial was first published in 1669, in the lifetime 
of its author, Nathaniel Morton, who, three years after the set- 
tlement at Plymouth, being then eleven years old, came thither 
from his native town in the north of England, with his father 
and mother, who was a sister of Governor Bradford. He was 
admitted a freeman in 1635, and ten years after was elected 
Clerk, or Secretary of the Colony Court, which office he con- 
tinued to hold forty years, till the time of his death. His work 
was printed at Cambridge, in a small quarto volume, the colo- 
ny of Plymouth defraying part of the charge. A second edition 
appeared at Boston, in 1721, with a Supplement by Josiah 
Cotton, Register of Deeds for the county of Plymouth. Of 
this edition, two reprints, have been made, namely, in 1772, at 
Newport, and within the past year at Plymouth. 

The circumstance of the undertaking of Secretary Morton 
being patronised by the public treasury, corroborates the infer- 
ence which it would be safe to draw from his standing in the in- 
fant colony. Higginson and Thatcher, ministers of Boston and 
Salem, bear their testimony in an advertisement, that ‘this pre- 
sent narrative is a useful piece; the author is an approved 
godly man,—and the work itself is compiled with modesty of 
spirit, simplicity of style, and truth of matter ;’ adding’ their 
‘hope that the labor of this good man will find a genet ral ac- 
ceptance among the people of God, and also be a means to 
provoke some or other in the rest of the colonies, who have 
had knowledge of things from the beginning, to contribute their 
observations and memorials also, by which means there may be 
matter for a just history of New England in the Lord’s good 
time ; in the mean time, this may stand for a monument, and be 
deservedly acknowledged as an Ebenezer, that hitherto the Lord 
hath helped us.’ In a premonition ‘ to the Christian reader,’ the 
author announces ‘ the main ends of publishing this small histo- 
ry’ to be, ‘ that God may have his due praise, his servants, the 
instruments, have their names embalmed, and the present and 
future ages may have the fruit and benefit of God’s great 
work in the relation of the first planting of New England.’ Its 
method he describes as ‘in some measure answerable to the 
ends aforenamed, in inserting some acknowledgment of God’s 
goodness, faithfulness, and truth, upon special occasions, with 
allusions to the Scriptures ; and also taking notice of some 
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special instruments of such main and special particulars as 
were perspicuously remarkable, in way of commendation in 
them, and especially in a faithful commemorizing and declara- 
tion of God’s wonderful works for, by, and to his people, in 
preparing a place for them by driving out the heathen before 
them.’ ‘ For the earliest events,’ he says, in a dedication to 
Governor Prince, ‘the greatest part of my intelligence hath 
been borrowed from my much honored uncle, Mr William 
Bradford, and such manuscripts as he left in his study from 
the year 1620 unto 1646.’ ‘ Certain diurnals of the honored 
Mr Edward Winslow have also afforded me good light and help, 
and what from them both, and otherwise I have obtained, that 
[ judged suitable for the following discourse, I have with care 
and faithfulness related ; and have therein more solicitously 
followed the truth of things (many of which I can also assert 
on my own knowledge), than I have studied quaintness in ex- 
pression.’ 
The work, in fact, claims no lower a rank than that of a for- 
mal history of Plymouth Colony, and in some sense of the 
other four colonies of New England, from the first plantation 
in 1620 to the close of 1668. Some chapters are prefixed 
presenting a rapid sketch of the emigration to the Netherlands, 
in 1602, of the negotiations with the Virginia Company, and 
of the hardships and perils of the voyage, and the first settle- 
ment. From March 1621, events are recorded under the 
respective years of their occurrence. The record is some- 
times very scanty, relating little more than some unimportant 
casualty, or the arrival or death of some useful individual ; and 
in a few instances, such as under 1640, 1641, 1648, and 
1654, containing only the names of the magistrates for the year. 
Generally, however, it is full, and not seldom minute. Private 
anecdotes, letters, good sayings, biographical notices and other 
memorabilia of various kinds are interspersed, with tributes in 
prose and verse, elegies, epitaphs, anagrams, and acrostics, in 
honor of distinguished citizens deceased. It must be owned, 
indeed, that the narrative, though always sincere, and sometimes 
lively, is often framed upon trivial events, and drawn out to a 
tedious length. Undoubtedly it compares ill in these respects 
with some remaim., which on the other hand cover little ground 
in comparison with it. But if we will observe the difference 
between that portion of Hubbard’s History, in relation to which 
he had this work to follow, or rather to transeribe, and that 
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subsequent barren portion, in whose compilation he had not the 
same advantage, we shall be prepared to estimate the value of 
the Memorial.* It is altogether the richest treasury existing 
of facts belonging to the period of which it treats. 

But criticism of this work has been barred for some genera- 
tions, by the literary common law of limitation. By the lapse 
of time, carrying many of the events to which it refers ito 
forgetfulness, and the names which it recites into disuse, it had 
come to stand in need of illustrations which no man was better 
able than Judge Davis to afford ; and the fruit of his labors to 
that end is now as gratefully received as it has been impatient- 
ly expected. ‘The antique wood is no longer difficult to thread. 
His culture has made it rejoice and blossom ; 

‘ Aurea nunc, olim sylvestribus horrida dumis.’ 

Judge Davis follows the text of the original edition, restor- 
ing, in some instances, readings which had been coriupted 
in the copies, and distinguishing the original comments, many 
of which were probably written by Governor Bradford. He 
adds the Supplement of the second edition, from the pen of 
Josiah Cotton, sometime Register of Probate and of Deeds 
for the county of Plymouth ; a document, however, of very 
little value, compressing into four pages, the events of tw enty- 
three eventful years, in which, among other things, were con- 
summated the war with King Philip, the English revolution, 
and the union of the Old Colony with Massachusetts. The 
matter now first given in this connexion, to the public, is di- 
gested into marginal notes, and an appendix which occupies 
more than a quarter of the volume. How valuable it is, may 
be partly supposed from an enumeration of the sources whence 
light is concentrated in this focus. <A part of the printed au- 
thorities referred to are, the histories of Robertson, Hutchinson, 
Neal, ‘Trumbull, and Winthrop; the biographical notices of 
Belknap, Allen, and Eliot ; the collections of Hazard, and of the 
Massachusetts Historical Soci ‘iety ; Holmes’s Annals, Prince’s 
Chronology, Johnson’s Wonderworking Providence, Hubbard’s 
Indian Wars, Mather’s Magnalia, Pune has’s Pilorims, Mourt’s 
Journal, Winslow’s Good Newes from New England, Smith’s 
New England’s Trials, Morton’s New English Canaan, and Rog- 








*-P or an estimate of the character of Hubbard’s History, and the 
result of a critical collation of it with those of Morton and Winthrop, 
a refer to Mr Savage’s edition of Winthrop’s History, vol. I. p. 296. 
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er Williams’s Key. Among the sources of the manuscript evi- 
dence, are the records of the Old Colony, and of the first church 
in Plymouth, and two compilations by Samuel Davis, Esq. of 
Plymouth, designated by the titles of Ancient Vestiges and 
Historical Extracts. The venerable semblance of the lost seal 
of the Old Colony, is preserved in a copy made from the book 
of laws, which was published in 1685. A fac simile is an- 
nexed of the signatures of Governors Bradford, Edward Wins- 
low, and Prince, Elder Brewster, Captain Standish, and Sec- 
retary Morton; and a lithographic copy of a map, published in 
1677, ‘being the first that ever was here cut, and done by 
the best pattern that could be had,’ serves, as Judge Davis 
well remarks, when compared with the beautiful delineation of 
the same territory lately furnished by Mr Hale, as an encour- 
aging specimen of the progress of the arts among the pilgrim 
race. 

The editor’s principal dependence fur his illustrations, down 
to the autumn of 1623, is on the works cited by the titles 
Mourt’s Journal, and Winslow's Good Newes from New 
England. As he does not give an account of these highly 
interesting remains, some of our readers may be inclined, for 
want of better, to have one from us. 

Edward Winslow, who came out in the first ship, passed the 
winter of 1623-24 in England, and there published his ‘ Good 
Newes, or a ‘T'rue Relation of things very remarkable,’ occur- 
ring between January 1622, and the second following Septem- 
ber. The authorship of Mourt’s Relation which, with the ex- 
ception of three months, in the early part of 1621, fills the 
chasm between the sailing from England and this period, is 
unappropriated. ‘There was no person of that name among 
the early settlers. In 1802, an abridgment of both tracts, con- 
tained in a very scarce volume of Purchas, was given to the pub- 
lic by the Massachusetts Historical Society, the originals not be- 
ing then known to be in existence. In 1819, by the aid of Mr 
Duponceau, a complete copy of Mourt was obtained from the 
city library of Philadelphia. ‘The Ebeling library has since done 
the same service for Winslow, and from these the nagaAemoyeve 
of the first edition of both works were supplied in Vol. IX. 
2d Series, of the Society’s Collections. The annotator upon 
the first promulgated fragments of the Journal, was of opinion, 
that Mourt was its printer or publisher, and that it might, with 
much probability, be ascribed to Winslow, but for a somewhat 
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different spelling of the Indian names. In an introductory 
epistle to the reader, brought to light m the entire work, and 
signed G. Mourt, he says, ‘myself shortly hope to effect, if 
the Lord will, the putting to of my shoulder in this hopeful 
business, and in the mean time, these relations, coming to my 
hand from my both known and faithful friends, on whose writ- 
ings I do much rely, I thought it not amiss to make them more 
general ;” from which, and other language betokening a per- 
son interested, it may be probably inferred, that he was one of 
the English merchant adventurers. In another prefatory letter, 
addressed to ‘ Mr I. P.’ probably John Pierce, the patentee, 
the writer says, ‘ As for this poor relation, I pray you to accept 
it, as being writ by the several actors themselves, after their 
plain and rude manner ;’ and Winslow, in a postscript to his 
Good Newes, refers such as are inquisitive concerning the ear- 
lier period to which they do not extend, to a ‘ former printed 
book,’ ‘ gathered by the inhabitants of this present plantation 
at Plimouth in New England,’ and ‘to be sold by John Bel- 
lamy, at his shop at the three golden lions, in Cornhill, near 
the Royal Exchange.’ This contribution of the company 
could scarcely be other than Mourt’s Journal, which bears the 
imprint of being on sale by this same bibliopole, ‘ John Bella- 
mie.’ ‘The body of the Journal has been ascribed to Bradford, 
on the ground of the similarity between its language, and that 
of the portions which Prince has preserved of that distinguish- 
ed person’s history. ‘The account annexed of ‘a journey 
to Packanokik, the habitation of the great king Massassoyt,’ 
being given in the first person, must needs have been fur- 
nished by Winslow or Stephen Hopkins, who were the only 
persons employed on that expedition. ‘The journal of the ten 
auxiliaries furnished to Massassoit against the Narragansetts, 
written also by one of the party, and signed A. is attributed to 
Isaac Allerton, a person altogether likely to be sent on such a 
service ; and Robert Cushman, the lay preacher of the first 
sermon uttered in New England, has the credit of the final 
paper signed R. C. containing ‘ Reasons and Considerations 
touching the lawfulness of removing out of England into the 
parts of America,’—a controversy undertaken with diffidence, 
‘since,’ says the author, ‘it is the first attempt that hath been 
made, that I know of, to defend those enterprises,’ but towards 
the elucidation of which, any minds, that yet labor upon it, 
may here find adduced various weighty testimonies of scripture 
and good sense. 
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The latter half of the Appendix is devoted to making up the 
deficiencies of Cotton’s Supplement. To these it is little to 
say that we are reconciled, since they have given occasion to 
Judge Davis to prepare his spirited and satisfactory sketches 
of the lives of Governors Prince and Josiah Winslow, of the 

negotiations relating to the charter of 1691, by which Plymouth 
was annexed to Massachusetts, and of Philip's war. These 
are far from being the least entertaining or important pages of 
the volume. In connexion with this last event, new light is 
thrown on a hitherto perplexing and painful subject, the death 
of Alexander, Philip’s predecessor. It had been hitherto be- 
lieved that the illness thus terminated was the consequence of 
offence which the highminded savage conceived at his treat- 
ment by Major Winslow, who had been despatched to bring 
him before the court at Plymouth, to answer for his corre- 
spondence with the Narragansetts ; and Philip has had the ben- 
efit of some sympathy, on the supposition that he was partly 
driven into hostilities by resentment of his brother’s fate. 
Against this view, countenanced by Hubbard and Increase 
Mather, who themselves appeared in the character of champi- 
ons against yet more injurious imputations, all which had hith- 
erto been brought was scarcely more than plausible extenuation. 
From the testimony of Major Bradford, an officer of the expe- 
dition, detailed in a letter of John C otton, minister of Ply- 
mouth, it now appears that all the essential circumstances of 
the transaction were misstated abroad at the time. Alexander 
manifested no reluctance to repair to Plymouth, giving a satis- 
factory reason why he had not done it when first summoned. So 
far from being kept in ward, awaiting the Governor’s leisure, 
the matter in question was forthwith amicably adjusted between 
him and the magistrates, then at Plymouth, who courteously 
spared him the inconvenience of delay till the Governor’s ar- 
rival from one of the cape towns. He set off on his way home, 
but in two or three days returned, of his own motion, to the 
house of Major Winslow. While thus enjoying the hospitality 
of that gentleman, and not while under detention by him, he 
sickened. He was conveyed by water to Major Bradford’s, and 
thence by his own people to his home, where in a few days he 
died. We wish the editor had been able to give us a like 
gratifying solution of that more vexatious problem, the execu- 
tion of Miantonimo, the Narraganset sachem, in 1643, by Un- 
cas, the Mohegan, with the counsel of the commissioners of 
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the United Colonies. He pleads well for them, but it is only 
hypothetically, and we must perforce say, that he has left this as 
he found it, the darkest spot on the sun of the New England an- 
nals. As far as yet appears, it was a deliberate and heinous 
wrong. 

It is ill disputing with Judge Davis about facts, but as we 
look to have our review go down to posterity in the antiquarian 
collections, we think it meet to record our conviction, that the 
venerable John Watson was not the first, as is affirmed, but the 
second President of the Pilgrim Society, and that his prede- 
cessor was Judge Joshua Thomas. Also, we are dissatisfied 
with the criticism on Cotton Mather, who, in his memoir upon 
Warham of Dorchester, has hitherto been understood to say, 
that that gentleman was the first in New England who read 
his sermons. ‘The gi age al construction of the passage is 
ambiguous. Mather (Mag. p. 121) gives an account of the 
origin of preaching with aang in England, and then goes on to 
distinguish between the reading and the using of them, treat- 
ing last of such a use of them, as is consistent with the ‘ viva- 
city and efficacy of delivery.’ Then, beginning a new para- 
graph, he says, ‘1 suppose the first preacher that ever thus 
preached with notes in our New England, was the Reverend 
Warham.’ Judge Davis accounts the method of using them last 
described to be the antecedent of thus, and accordingly sup- 
poses that a more servile application to ‘them had been in pre- 
vious credit. We demur at this. Mather would hardly have 
made the name of Warham the text for a diatribe on these 
aids to eloquence, unless he had been the first to introduce 
them. The reason specified for the prejudice excited against 
Warham on this score, agrees only with our interpretation. 
‘Though he were sometimes faulted for it, by some judicious 
men, who had never heard him, yet when once they came to 
hear him, they could not but admire the notable energy of his 
ministry. He was a more vigorous preacher than the most of 
them who have been applauded for never looking into a book 
in their lives.’ Moreover, unless we err, there are not a few 
skeletons of discourses of the earliest preachers preserved, 
which show that it was not the primitive practice to use the 
pen in the rhetorical part of their composition. 

Persons curious in such inquiries desire freer access to such 
treasuries as the learning of Judge Davis, for circumstantial 
information concerning the character, appearance, and customs 
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of the aboriginal race. For some curious particulars relating 
to their domestic economy, their persons and manners, we refer 
to extracts from Mourt, given in this edition of the Memorial, 
(pp. 352, 355.) We are modest about gleaning in the editor’s 
track, as ‘well as about discussing with him, but we will venture 
to add to his a few selections from Mourt’s Journal and Wins- 
low’s Good Newes, pertaining to similar points. 

Winslow gives the following account of the religious faith 
and practices of the neighboring savage tribes. 


‘ As they conceive of many divine powers, so of one whom they 
call Kiehtan, to be the principal and maker of all the rest, and to 
be made by none ; he (they say) created the heavens, earth, sea, 
and all creatures contained therein. Also that he made one 
man and one woman, of whom they and we, and all mankind 
came ; but how they became so far dispersed, that know they not. 
At first they say there was no sachim, or king, but Kiehtan, who 
dwelleth above in the heavens, whither all good men go when they 
die, to see their friends and have their fill of all things ; this his 
habitation lies far westward in the heavens, they say ; thither the 
bad men go also and knock at his door, but he bids them Quatchet, 
that is to say, Walk abroad, for there is no place for such ; so that 
they wander in restless want and penury.’ ‘ This power they ac- 
knowledge to be good, and when they would obtain any great mat- 
ter, meet together, and cry unto him, and so likewise for plenty, 
victory, &c. sing, dance, feast, give thanks, and hang up garlands 
and other things in memory of the same. 

‘Another power they worship, whom they call Hobbamock, 
and to the northward of us Hobbamoqui ; this, as far as we can 
conceive, is the devil, him they call upon to cure their wounds 
and diseases.’ ‘ This Hobbamock appears in sundry forms unto 
them, as in the shape of a man, a deer, a fawn, an eagle, &c. 
but most ordinarily a snake ; he appears not to all but the chief- 
est and most judicious amongst them, though all of them strive to 
attain to that hellish height of honor. He appeareth most ordi- 
nary and is most conversant with three sorts of people, one I con- 
fess I neither know by name or office directly ; of these they 
have few, but esteem highly of them, and think that no weapon 
can kill ‘them ; another they call by the name of Powah, and 
the third Pniese.’ Mass. Hist. Col. 2d Series, vol. ix. pp. 91, 92. 


He goes on with an account of the offices denoted by these 
two titles. The former dignitary exercised the faculties of a 
priest of Hobbamock and a professor of the healing art, a union 
which assuredly none but a most erratic imagination could have 
feigned. The latter were a sort of rough hewn knights templars, 
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affecting a character of sacerdotal staidness, but more expert with 
the sword than with the rosary. Their government, as he de- 
scribes it, was a kind of feudal rule, characterized by the pride of 
that polity, its exclusive property, its system of revenue, its des- 
potic spirit, and its indulgent parental practices. ‘Their simple 
division of labor assigned the chase to the men, and to Eve’s 
representatives all the drudgery. Their laws were merciful, 
and for the most part just, though there were probably some 
flaws in the execution, when the sachem was at once legisla- 
tor, court, jury, and sheriff. 


‘ As for their apparel, they wear breeches and stockings in one, 
like some Irish, which is made of deer skins, and have shoes of 
the same leather. ‘They wear also a deer skin loose about them 
like a cloak, which they will turn to the weather side. In this 
habit they travel, but when they are at home, or come to their 
journey’s end, presently they pull off their breeches, stockings, 
and shoes, wring out the water if they be wet, and rub or chafe 
the same. The men wear also, when they go abroad in cold 
weather, an otter or fox skin on their right arm, but only their 
bracer on the left. bid. p. 98. 

‘ They are of complexion like our English gipsies ; no hair, or 
very little, on their faces; on their heads long hair to their shoul- 
ders, only cut before ; some trussed up with a feather, broadwise 
like a fan; another a fox tail, hanging out. These [the first 
party with whom the settlers conversed] left, according to our 
charge, their bows and arrows a quarter of a mile from the town. 
We gave them entertainment as we thought was fitting them. 
They did eat liberally of our English victuals. They made sem- 
blance unto us of friendship and amity. They sang and danced 
after their manner, like anticks. They brought with him in a 
thing like a bow case, which the principal of them had about his 
waist, a little of their corn pounded to powder, which put to a 
little water they ate. He had a little tobacco in a bag; but none 
of them drunk, but en he listed. Some of them had their 
faces painted black the forehead to the chin, four or five 
fingers broad; others after other fashions as they liked.’ Mass. 
Mist. Col. vol. viii. p. 227. 

In the work before us is inserted a letter from King Philip 
to Governor Prince, which was probably indited in 1663, by 
Sausaman, a Massachusetts Indian, who had been a pupil of 
the English. 

‘'To the much honered governer mr thomas prince dwelling at 
plimouth 

‘ honered sir, 

‘King philip desire to let you understand that he could not 
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come to the court for tom his interpreter has a pain in his back 
that he could not travil so far, and philips sister is verey sik. 

‘ Philip would intreat that faver of you and aney of the maies- 
trats, if aney english or engians speak about aney land he pray 
you to give them no ansewer at all the last summer he maid 
that promise with you that he would not sell no land in 7 years 
time, for that he would have no english trouble him before that 
time, he has not forgat that you promise him he will come asune 
as possible he can to speak with you 

‘and so I rest your very loving friend philip dwelling at mount 
hope nek.’ Memorial, pp. 238, 289. 


Judge Davis has brought together not a few details of much 
interest relating to the social condition of our fathers, and 
their intercourse with the savages. We refer, for examples, 
to the extract from Winthrop’s Journal (Memorial, p. 169), in 
which the pedestrian expedition of the governor, Wilson, and 
others, to Plymouth, and their reception there, is described ; 
to the narratives from Mourt (pp. 354 and 356) of the first visit 
of Massassoit to the same place, and of the embassy of Winslow 
and Hopkins some weeks after, to his seat at Packanokick, 
now Bristol in Rhode Island; and (p. 366) to the subsequent 
journey of Winslow, with Hamden (probably the English pa- 
triot), when he went to act the part of nurse to the same savage 
ally. ‘The latter, particularly, is a most moving chapter in the 
history of benevolence, besides the great importance of the oc- 
currence which it relate ‘Ss, In its consequences to the infant 
colony ; for Massassoit, in gratitude for his restoration to health, 
disclosed an extensive conspiracy of the Massachusetts Indians, 
in which he had been solicited to take part. 

But we must extricate ourselyes from this ancient forest, 
which has detained us so long, not with the thorns, but with 
the bloom and odors of its sweet briarg At the end of the 
three score years and ten, commemo 1 im this volume, the 
venerable mother colony, having outh@®d, by force of a vigo- 
rous moral vitality, its early complic ation of suffe ‘ring and peril ; 
having alternately extended protection to younger settlements 
in their weakness, and received it from their more precocious 
strength; having borne its part with stubborn constancy, and a 
prodigality of property and life, in a most critical, distressing, 
and costly contest ; having seen, for the fifty famishing survivors of 
the band who first stepped upon its wintry beach, a hundred 
thousand of the same free race spread over the vallies of New 
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England,* had brought to a close its separate annals, attaining a 
stable dignity and strength in union with a more prosperous kin- 
dred community. We have enjoyed true satisfaction in retrac- 
ing, with such skilful guidance, the steps of this strait, steady, up- 
right progress. We find ourselves softened, admonished, purified, 
refreshed, in thus revisiting the gentis cunabula nostre. We 
are awed by the devout, gentle, prudent, brave, constant, pro- 
spective spirit of the primitive conscript fathers ; the spirit in 
which one of them, referring to their experience of all hard- 
ships, said, ‘ If ever any people in these later ages were upheld 
by the providence of God after a more special manner than 
others, then we ;’ ‘for in these straits, such was our state, that in 
the morning we had often our food to seek for the day, and yet 
performed the duties of our callings, | mean other daily labors, 
to provide for after time ; and though at some times in some 
seasons I have seen men stagger, by reason of faintness for 
want of food, yet God preserved us; yea, and from how 
many things that we yet know not of, he that knoweth all things 
best can tell; so that I cannot but think that God hath a pur- 
pose to give that land as an inheritance to our nation.” We 
are struck with reverence by their conscientious tenderness of 
the rights, and their self devoting care for the souls of the indi- 
genous tribes,f and with admiration at the generosity which, 
time after time, shared their scanty and hardly earned supplies 
with the too often lawless freights of their roving country- 
men, whom disaster or improvidence cast upon their charity. 
If we smile, it is not with contempt, at the simplehearted 
jealousy for their dearly bought possessions, which brought, for 
instance, the mysterious Gardiner into suspicion with them of 
having an understanding with the Pope, and subjected the ran- 
tipole ‘Thomas Mosten, and his ‘ Merry Mount,’ to be qualified 








* Captain Smith’s ac of Plymouth in the autumn of 1524, as 
abridged by Prince, is lows. ‘ There are now about 180 persons ; 
some cattle and goats, but many swine and poultry; thirtytwo dwell- 
ing houses. The town is impaled about a mile in compass. On 
a high mount in the town they have a fort, well built with wood, 
lime, and stone, and a fair watch house.’ Dr Trumbull reckoned the 
number of inhabitants in New England, in 1675, at between 35,000 
and 36,000. Judge Davis thinks it could not have been less than 
50,000, In 1708, William Brattle of Cambridge estimated it to be 
between 100,000 and 150,000. 

_| The number of converted, or, as they were called, praying In- 
divans, at the breaking out of Philip’s war, when it was greater than 
before or since, was estimated at about 3600. 
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by some of the worst designations in the heathen mythology, be- 
sides a domiciliary visit and rebuke from ‘that worthy gentle- 
man, Mr John Endicot,’ and rougher dealing at the more 
practised hands of Captain Standish. We glory with them in 
their meek pride when, reflecting upon the breaking up of the 
settlement at Weymouth, which they had been at most incon- 
venient cost to feed and defend, while they were in continual 
danger from the effects of its irregularities upon the Indians, 
they say, ‘ This was the end of those that sometimes boasted 
of their strength, being all able and lusty men, and what they 
would do and bring to pass, in comparison of the people at 
Plimouth, who had many women, and children, and weak 
ones, and said at their first arrival, when they saw the wants 
at Plimouth, that they would take another course, and not fall 
into such a conditioa as this simple people were come to ; but 
a man’s way is not in his own power; God can make the 
weak stand.’ We are touched with the ‘iumility of their record 
concerning their brethren in the Massachusetts, from whom, 
as the weaker from the stronger, they sometimes received 
measure not precisely according with the golden rule, that 
‘those choice and eminent servants of Christ did not despise 
their poor leaders and fellow soldiers that they found in the 
same work of the Lord with them, at Plimouth, but treated 
them as brethren, much pitying their great straits and hard- 
ships they had endured in the first beginning of planting this 
wilderness.’ An ample roll of serious thought is opened, when, 
from the eminence of prosperity where now we stand, we go 
back to the lowly graves whither was followed one after another 
good man, ‘that had done and suffered much for the Lord 
Jesus’ and the gospel’s sake, and borne his part in weal and 
woe, with this poor, persecuted church, in England, Holland, 


and in this wilderness, and done cre and them faithful 






service in his place and calling ;* ands@yen those specimens of 
elegiac poetry which this rich volume furnishes, though doubt- 
less not the most harmonious offspring of the muse, have to 
our view the better merit of breathing the solemn, hopeful, 
affectionate spirit of noble natures. 
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Art. XI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—Oration delivered by Col. James Gadsden to the Florida 
Institute of Agriculture, Antiquities, and Science, at its First 
public Anniversary, on Thursday, the 4th of January, 1827. 
Tallahassee. Printed at the Office of the Florida Intelligencer. 


THe acquisition of Florida is one of the most important and 
honorable occurrences in our history. ‘Tull the acquisition was 
made, the far more extensive one of Louisiana was incomplete. 
The security of our South Western frontier could never be re- 
garded as perfect, not even with the right bank of the Mississippi 
in our possession, while Florida remained in the hands of a 
foreign power, and thus opened an easy access to one of the most 
vulnerable parts of the United States. The acquisition of this 
important and valuable region, on terms most reasonable and ad- 
vantageous to the United States, in the result of a negotiation 
which had hitherto baffled the skill of our ablest statesmen for 
thirty years, entitles the present chief magistrate of the United 
States, by whom the negotiation was conducted, to a praise sec- 
ond only to that which is justly due to Mr Jefferson for the pur- 
chase of Louisiana. 

It. is gratifying to witness the rapidity with which the territory 
of Florida is coming into a state of improvement. More has pro- 
bably been done toward exploring, settling, and improving it, 
since it became a part of our Republic, than for two centuries 
before. The progress of settlement would have been still more 
rapid, but for the embarrassed state of the land titles in a con- 
siderable portion of the territory. The facilities for frauds of 
every kind, arising out of the political condition of the territory 
for near twenty years, have covered a good deal of the best land 
with fraudulent claims, which it is a work of time and difficulty 
to detect and vacate; nor will it finally be accomplished, we sup- 
pose, before great loss has accrued to the nation by the waste 
and strip of what will eventually be proved to be public lands, 
and which are plundered of their live oak, while the title is sub 
judice. 

Every effort meantime to hasten the progress of improvement 
deserves encouragement. We have perused with satisfaction 
the address of Colonel Gadsden, before an association which has 
been instituted in Florida for the most laudable purposes. It is 
intended to discharge the duties of an agricultural, historical, and 
scientific society ; and if a due activity and zeal are exercised 
by its members, it will unquestionably prove a public benefit to 
the territory. 
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Colonel Gadsden’s discourse begins with a brief description of 
the natural features of the territory and of the agricultural pro- 
ducts for which it is adapted. From the enumeration of the lat- 
ter, we extract the following interesting list. 

‘ Florida is no less remarkable for the natural, than the foreign 
productions which have been found congenial to her soils. All the 
varieties of pulse, the tuberous and the esculent roots, the farina- 
ceous grains, the indian and guinea corns, wheat, barley, rye, 
oats, and the millets, peas, beans, yams, and potatoes, have been 
cultivated to great advantage. Cottons, the black and the green 
seed, produce, as if natural to the climate, and the experiments 
in sugar cane have been crowned with no ordinary success. The 
Banana, the plantain, the pine apple, the cocoanut, and most of 
the tropical fruits flourish near the southern extremity, and may, 
it is believed, be gradually naturalized to the northern limit ; 
some few experiments near St Augustine have been very encour- 
aging. Figs, oranges, limes, lemons, and all the varieties of cit- 
rons, nectarines, peaches, olives, and pomegranates, thrive in the 
eastern section of the territory, as if indigcaous ; and if any con- 
clusions to equal results from similarity of soils and climate can 
be relied on, a well grounded expectation may be entertained, 
that almonds and the palms, all the varieties of the grapes and 
the oleaginous grains, which have contributed alike to the luxury, 
the comfort, and wealth of the South of Europe, and of the coun- 
tries washed by the Mediterranean, may be successfully intro- 
duced in Florida.’ 

After alluding to the causes which retarded the growth of Flo- 
rida under the Spanish government, and to the prospect of its 
rapid improvement under the United States, Colonel Gadsden 
remarks upon the important agency of agricultural societies in 
diffusing information of the greatest moment, both as respects the 
revival of exhausted soils and the introduction of new articles of 
agricultural produce. ‘The discourse closes with a few judicious 
observations on the other functions, which the Florida Institute 
proposes to itself, as aun Academy of Sciences and an Antiquarian 
Society. 

It is truly gratifying to receive an Address like this from the 
press of a settlement, which, if we mistake not, was commenced 
but three years ago, and is now rising rapidly into importance. 
Our readers are probably aware that the township of land granted 
by Congress to General Lafayette adjoins that of Tallahassee. 
It must be a grateful association to this beloved veteran to see 
the domain, which has been bestowed upon him for his precious 
services in the infant struggles of the Republic, thus assigned to 
him in the centre of a fruitful region, which at that eventful pe- 
riod did not even form a part of the United States. May the 
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laudable measures, proposed by the Florida Institute at Tallahas- 
see for the benefit of a territory destined to become a most im- 
portant member of our confederacy, be crowned with entire success. 
When the great Florida canal shall have been completed, the 
position of the territory will be one of the most important in all 
North America, and its citizens will possess every incentive to 
emulation which a free and enterprising people can wish. 


— i 


2.—An Oration before the Washington Benevolent Society of 
Pennsylvania, delivered in the Hall of the Musical Fund 
Society, on the 22d of February, 1827. By W. 'T. Dwieur. 
Philadelphia. 


In this Oration Mr Dwight has treated a very noble and com- 
prehensive theme with no inconsiderable success. His subject is 
the character of the American revolution, and its influence upon 
mankind. le illustrates the character of the revolution under 
the heads of the country where it happened, its era, the character 
of the people who accomplished it, the manner in which the revo- 
lution was accomplished, the character of its hero. The influ- 
ence of the American revolution upon mankind is discussed, in 
reference to the political maxims which have been promulgated 
to the world in the successful result of the American revolution 
(such as that all power resides in the people ; that all men are 
born free and equal; that the rights of conscience are inviolable ; 
and that the press shall be absolutely and for ever free), and in 
reference to the example of America, in the points of written 
constitutions, free representative governments, and the entire and 
triumphant success with which our institutions have gone into 
operation. ‘The discourse closes with a brief survey of the effects 
which have actually resulted from the revolution in reference to 
its influence on foreign nations. 

The reader will perceive that Mr Dwight has brought a rich 
variety of topics under consideration and distributed his subject 
with skill. Much originality of remark could not be expected on 
any of these topics, which within a few years have been so various- 
ly and amply illustrated, not only in this country but in Europe. 
Mr Dwight has not aimed at the most fervid style of eloquence. 
His statements are clear and distinct, and many of them made 
with decisive effect. As a whole, the Oration holds a respectable 
rank among the performances of the class to which it belongs. 


i 
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3.——Address delivered before the Rhode Island Society for the 
Encouragement of Domestic Industry, at their Anniversary, 
Oct. 9th, 1826. By Josern L. Truuinewast. Providence. 


Tunis is the production of a man of taste, genius, and right 
feeling. The principal feature of the discourse may be considered 
as agricultural, and the measures proper to be adopted and pur- 
sued for the improvement of our agriculture are succinctly indi- 
cated, but with emphasis and power. The observations on man- 
ufacturing industry and the mineral wealth of the state of Rhode 
Island are not less important and well timed. It is such doc- 
trine, from first to last, with very trifling exceptions, as we should 
be glad to have inculcated at all our rural meetings, our cattle 
shows, and our agricultural anniversaries, from one end of the 
union to the other. Not often can this be done ir more expres- 
sive and beautiful language, than that of Mr Tillinghast’s dis- 
course. 

The public education of America, if we may so express our- 
selves, has, till within a few years, been partial and limited toa 
portion only of those things, which promote the public welfare. 
From the settlement of the country down to the revolution, all 
manufacturing industry was proscribed. This was an unnatural 
restriction, imposed by a foreign power, not for the good of the 
colonies, but for her own good. It operated consequently to de- 
press one whole branch of industry. Of the'two others, agricul- 
ture was deprived of all the advantages growing out of a denser 
population and a nearer market, which manufactures would have 
produced, and navigation alone was stimulated. After the estab- 
lishment of our independence, the peculiar state of the world 
perpetuated to a certain degree the same state of things. The 
carrying trade (amply shown by Adam Smith to be naturally the 
least favorable to the prosperity of a country) was made, by cir- 
cumstances, highly attractive and lucrative to our merchants and 
the navigating interest in general. Then followed the disturb- 
ed condition of our political relations, which applied an un- 
natural stimulus to some branches of industry, and’ brought an’ 
equally unnatural depression on others; and to this sicceeded 
the reaction consequent upon shutting the gates of the temple of 
Janus. It is only, therefore, within a few years that the country 
has been left open to the natural action of those influences which 
ought, in all respects, to decide its policy as a nation, and regu- 
late the pursuits of its citizens as individuals. 

There is, however, now no cause of complaint or apprehension, 
that the public feeling of the country will be restricted or con- 
fined to one or two leading pursuits. The natural attractions 
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and facilities of commerce remain, and there is no fear that our 
citizens will not engage in it, to say the least, as far as the state of 
things abroad will permit them to do so to advantage. Manufac- 
tures have now received a full share of the disposable capital of the 
country. Agriculture is daily receiving advantage from the lights 
diffused by our associations for the promotion of husbandry, and 
what are called internal improvements are pursued with intense and 
growing zeal. The mind of the country is awake, is daily in- 
forming itself, and is acting with mighty energy. Prejudices are 
clearing up, a feeling and policy conformed to the condition and 
situation of the country are daily acquiring friends; and the 
character of America is forming in all its departments. 

We beg leave warmly to recommend Mr ‘Tillinghast’s dis- 
course. It is on important subjects; they are ably treated ; it 
can scarcely be read by any one without imparting to him good 
views, kindled feelings, and new lights. 


em = -- 


4.—Annual Report of the Acting Superintendent of Common 
Schools, made to the Legislature of the State of New York, 
January 23d, 1827. pp. 61. 


Ir is generally admitted by those who have paid any attention 
to the state of the various seminaries of education in this country, 
that they are in the rear of the progress of society in other re- 
spects. To whatever cause this deficiency may be owing, and 
however much it may be, as it often unquestionably is exaggerat- 
ed, it is obvious that the first step towards correeting it is to 
ascertain its precise nature and extent. To this end, it is import- 
ant to obtain a full and minute account of the state of the schools 
and other places of instruction, with regard to the numbers and 
ages of the pupils, the subjects taught and books employed in 
teaching, the modes of instruction and discipline, and the moral 
and intellectual qualification of teachers. 

On several of these subjects of inquiry the excellent report of 
the New York schools gives very satisfactory information. With 
regard to others, it did not fall within the province of the Super- 
intendent to say anything. 

The numbers attending the public schools are given with great 
apparent accuracy, and exhibit a very remarkable result. ‘There 
are 431,601 children taught at the public schools only, without 
including those belonging to 570 school districts from which no 
reports were received. If we allow the same average to these, 
the number will rise to above 464,000. This is a most remark- 
able result, although the children may be taught only the bare 
elements of knowledge, merely to read, write, and cipher. A 
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child who is taught no more than this, is placed in a situation of 
comparative independence. In thousands of cases it depends on 
himself to go farther when he has been enabled to go so far. On 
the late establishment of schools for the scientific instruction of 
mechanics, in the several maritime departments of France, it was 
found that more workmen presented themselves to take advan- 
tage of the new instruction in Brittany, one of the least industri- 
ous and enlightened provinces in the kingdom, than in Norman- 
dy, which is noted for its general advancement and civilization. 
This unexpected result is attributed to the existence, in the for- 
mer province, of schools established entirely by private munifi- 
cence, for the instruction of 32,000 children in the simple 
elements abovementioned.* 

In the New York schools, children are ailowed to attend, from 
the age of five to fifteen and over, an average term of eight 
months annually. Now, in these ten years, incomparably more 
might be weekly done by tolerably competent instructers and 
tolerably good books, than is done. We learn from the report, 
that the teachers are generally poor, and poorly paid. What 
indeed can we expect them to be, when they receive ‘ frequently 
one third less than the amount paid to experienced clerks and 
journeymen mechanics in the same vicinity.’ 

On the subject of books the report must be somewhat imper- 
fect, or we are obliged to conclude that reading and writing are 
the only branches taught in all the towns ; that in more than one 
third of the towns grammar or geography is neglected, and that 
there are very many towns in which no text book is employed 
for arithmetic. As to the books used, the names being given, 
there is no room for mistake ; and in this respect the prospect is 
as sad, as it is agreeable in relation to numbers. Woodbridge’s 
Geography, however, is used in a hundred and ten towns, and 
Colburn’s Arithmetic in one. From these points light may per- 
haps break in. 

The remarks of the Superintendent upon the introduction of 
better school books, better teachers, and improved modes of teach- 
ing are deserving of the most serious attention, and we cannot 
but believe that they will do much towards producing the desira- 
ble effects which he has in view. 





* Rapport sur l’Enseignement Industriel, par C. Dupin. Revue En- 
cyclopédique, Sept. 1826. 
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5.—Nature Improved, or a New Method of Teaching Languages, 
exemplified by its Application to Latin, Greek, and French. 
By Samvet Jackson, M. D. of Northumberland. Philadel- 


phia. Robert H. Small. 12mo. pp. 166. 


Tnovueu the subject here announced seems to be sufficiently 
definite, yet the author has taken a pretty excursive range ; and 
desultory as his tractate is, we shall be excused if, in the few ob- 
servations we shall make upon it, we shail appear to have caught 
a little of the same spirit. A small part of the book only is taken 
up with the subject proposed in the utlepage, and much of it is 
occupied with the old quarrel about the study of Latin and 
Greek, and with speculations intended to lead to a decision of 
what it is most useful for boys and young men to learn; a decis- 
ion Which never has been and never can be made. One man 
weeps over the supposed tender victims of that tyrannical custom 
which claims so many years of youth for the Latin and Greek 
classics. Another is tormented with anxiety for such as are 
made to delve in mathematics, thinking that nere abstract truth 
is Wholly worthless. A third trembles with alarm for those who 
have had the misfortune to acquire a taste for chemistry and min- 
eralogy, because it diverts them from all that is valuable and 
beautiful in the world of intellect. But these are idle prejudices. 
All knowledge is useful; and a boy is none the less fitted for a 
chemist, or a mathematician, or an engineer, when the season 
arrives for the display of his peculiar talent, because he has em- 
ployed his memory in learning his grammar, and his wit in the 
interpretation of Latin sentences. 

We have seen enough of weariness in children produced by 
tasking their memory and attention in various ways; but not 
more perhaps i in learning grammar, and the meaning of foreign 
words and phrases, than in learning to repeat their hymns and 
early lessons in geography, or obtaining the answers in Pestalozzi, 
or Colburn’s Arithmetic. It will be conceded on all hands, that 
their memory and attention must be cultivated early, in order to 
secure the full value of these faculties. ‘To this end, too, they 
must find some reward in the results to encourage future exertion. 
Now we undertake to say, that there are as many infant scholars 
delighted with finding that caput means head, and manus hand, 
as there are embryo mineralogists who are pleased to learn for 
the first time, that such a substance is quartz, and such another is 
anthracite. And we have seen the face of the child glow with 
more pleasurable animation in catching the meaning of a good 

saying of a grave Roman, whether emperor, patrician, plebeian, 
freedman, or slave, than could be produced by all the elements of 
physical science which he was capable of comprehending. 

VOL. XXV.—No. 56, 29 
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There is no great charm to the youthful mind in the elements 
of any kind of knowledge ; but there is time and capacity in 
early years for some progress in a great variety of things. <A de- 
cided preference for any pursuit of learning or science, where 
it exists, will not fail in due time to be developed; and where 
such a preference does not exist, which is the case with much the 
larger portion of mankind, there is no hazard from storing the 
mind with a variety of learning, not knowing which portion will 
ultimately come to most account. We have no wish to dogmatize 
on this subject; nor have we any ambition to enter the lists in 
favor of the ancient classics ; for, though the enemies of classical 
learning have the popular side of the argument, yet they have 
long since said all that they have to say, and the more learned 
among them have had all the aid that they can receive from the 
endless pratings of sciolists and pretenders. ‘The merits of the 
question concerning the utility of Latin and Grecian learning 
remain just where they did a century ago, and this kind of learn- 
ing will no doubt continue to constitute an important part of 
early education. 

Dr Jackson is himself, we perceive, not a little conversant with 
the classic writers of antiquity, and not wholly unapt to show 
his acquaintance with them; and if we mistake not, we can see, 
through the veil of contempt which he has thrown around him, a lit- 
tle self complacency produced by the worthless and contaminating 
knowledge he has derived from their works. For the most part, 
one is prone to value what he has taken pains to acquire, in some 
proportion to the cost. But on the other hand, a pride of char- 
acter for boldness and independence, and for extricating one’s self 
from the shackles of prejudice and false education, often be- 
comes paramount ; and though the person thus influenced would 
not lose the credit of his learning, he is willing himself to call it 
naught, 

We had well nigh forgotten to speak of this ‘ New Method of 
Teaching Languages,’ which, however, it seems to us, is no new 
method at all. It is substantially the same that we find in Latin 
primers, and Latin and Greeks readers; except that the master 
is to be the grammar and dictionary, instead of sending his pupil 
to his vocabulary, and etymology, and syntax. Whether this is 
any advantage or not, the experienced must judge. Classification 
must begin at some time; and while we would not keep a boy 
on his grammar till he turns from it with utter disgust, yet we 
cannot but think it an advantage to have learnt so much of it, 
that he may be advanced, by easy gradations, in the combined 
process of literal translation and gramniatical inflexions and con- 
struction. We are aware that too much may be, and often is 
expected of a child; and, therefore, while we would not teach 
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him as we would teach a parrot, we would avoid with equal soli- 
citude all exactions in solitary study, which it is beyond his power 
to meet. 

We have grown very suspicious of the modern arcana in educa- 
tion. And after all, the whole mystery in the school discipline 
of youth, is to procure masters of competent learning, who are 
apt to teach, who know when to encourage and when to coerce 
their pupils, and who, in fine, are so fond of their work, as to 
excite the sympathy and cooperation of those who attend their 
instructions. 


6.—Catalogue of the First Exhibition of Paintings in the Athe- 
neum Gallery, consisting of Specimens by American Artists, 
and a Selection of the Works of the Old Masters, from 
the Various Cabinets in this City and its Vicinity. Bos- 
ton. William W. Clapp. 1827. 


Tuts Exhibition will close about the time at which these remarks 
will be published ; and it calls for some notice, although it comes not 
precisely within our usual course of criticism. It is really a fine col- 
lection. We think no one can enter the room without surprise 
at the number of good pictures, drawn there from the private 
cabinets of Boston and its immediate vicinity. With such re- 
sources, and with the artists,eminent and fast rising into emi- 
nence, whom we have among us, this course of exhibition should 
have begun long ago. It is obviously the best mode of encour- 
aging the art; and we suppose few will doubt the great impor- 
tance of cultivating such sources of liberal and refined pleasure. 
We think there are peculiar circumstances, which call on us in 
this country to do all we can in aid of such pursuits. Public 
amusements are and must be a part of the system of civilized 
life ; and the character and condition of a country cannot fail to 
be much affected by the nature of them. They are a part of the 
education of youth, as well as of the relaxation of mature life ; and 
it cannot be for a moment thought a matter of indifference, 
whether those hours which the gravest and the busiest spare 
from labor, and the time which the idle and trifling find it so hard 
to kill, are spent in galleries of painting and sculpture, in con- 
certs and public gardens, or in bull baitings, bear baitings, and 
prize rings, not to name other and more odious scenes of dissipa- 
tion. And the individual who devotes his superfluous wealth to. 
the purchase and enjoyment of works of art, is certainly more 
likely to pass though life in health and innocence, than one who, 
for want of other tastes, resorts to the grosser physical indulgen- 
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ces. With these views, which are common enough, but yet lit- 
tle thought of, we are glad to see any new attempt to direct the 
public taste into useful, or even harmless channels. Music and 
painting probably interest a larger portion of the community than 
any other arts, and there is reason to hope that this success in 
attracting attention to the one, will be followed by a correspond- 
ing exertion in the same city to promote the other. A scheme 
for that purpose was some time since proposed, and we under- 
stand, needs but a reasonable effort to afford ample means of pro- 
ducing so desirable an end. 

The Atheneum exhibition consists of above three hundred 
paintings, a great proportion of which are of uncommon beauty 
and value. Among them are about one hundred genuine old pic- 
tures by celebrated masters; about the same number by the living 
artists of America, and twenty by those of other countries. 
Among the remainder are many old paintings of doubtful origin, 
and of various degrees of merit, and a few copies of masterpieces. 
Of the good old pictures, the greater number are of the Dutch 
and Flemish school. We have not room to enumerate the prin- 
cipal pieces, but, of this class, the best in our judgmeni are, in 
still life, the Dead Game by Weenix, which may be called perfect 
in its kind ; and, in figures, the Love Letter by Schalcken. Besides 
these, there are many beautiful interiors by Teniers, Ostade, and 
Douw; Fruit and Flowers, by Van Leen; Sea Pieces, by Van- 
der Velde; Moonlights, by Vanderneer; and Landscapes, by 
both the Ruysdaels and Swanefeldt. In the other schools, Re- 
becca at the Well, by Murillo; a Landscape, by Bolognese, which 
has been ascribed to Titian; several by Cannaletto, one very 
beautiful ; a Portrait, by Angelica; a Fancy Head, by Greuze, 
and the Guingette, by Le Prince, may be named as the most 
distinguished. 

We notice with peculiar pleasure, among the works of the liv- 
ing artists of England, Quixotte in his Study, by Newton; the 
best thing we have ever seen from his pencil. With some of the 
faults of which Newton will never mend, it has a high degree of 
merit, both in conception and execution. We have never seen a 
Quixotte which we thought would so well have satisfied Cer- 
vantes ; (we never saw Leslie’s.) ‘There is no farce or buffoonery 
about it; it is the sober and genuine insanity of the old Hidalgo ; 
mad from his own honest enthusiasm, and not to amuse the by- 
standers. 

We regret not to see any of Leslie’s beautiful compositions ; 
his portraits do him no justicé. Tlie view on the Avon, by Stan- 
ley, and five or six pieces by the two Barkers, are all very pleas- 
ing pictures. 

“After having looked over this fine collection of old and foreign 
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paintings, we turn with pride and pleasure to the works of our 
own artists. Placed in immediate comparison with those, they 
hold a rank, at least as high as we have been accustomed to claim 
for them. 

The splendid full length of Washington, by Stuart, is beyond 
all price ; and it is a source of high gratification, that the idea 
which posterity will receive of the form and presence of this first 
of human kind, will be derived from a representation so worthy 
of the subject. Mr R. Peale’s Washington, which has been 
brought into competition with Stuart’s, now hangs by the side of 
it. No one can resist the mass of respectable testimony that has 
pronounced Mr Peale’s an accurate likeness, but we do not per- 
ceive that it throws the least doubt on the resemblance of Stuart’s. 
They may both be very like the same man under different 
circumstances and at different periods. One is the chief on 
the field of battle, in the pride and bloom of manhood, flush- 
ed by the instant and awful struggle for the liberty of his 


country ; surrounde -d by all the ‘pomp and circumstance of 


glorious war,’ yet calm, deliberate, and dignified in his atti- 
tude and expression. The steady gaze of his eye, the firm 
closing of his lips, show that he is mastering the enthusiasm 
that burns on his cheek. His hand is on his horse ready 
for instant motion, but there is no hurry or impatience in his 
look. It is the beau idéal of a great captain in action. Mr 
Peale’s picture may well be the same man in the retirement of 
his farm, when a southern climate had sicklied over the ruddi- 
ness of his complexion, and ease and increasing years had dulled 
the energy of his features and the fire of his eye. Both are, no 
doubt, good likenesses ; those who knew Washington have pro- 
nounced Peale’s to be eminently so, and we who “know Stuart, 
know that he could not have failed in such a trial. 

Stuart has painted several portraits of the late John Adams ; 
but his last, taken in his ninetieth year, is the one with which 
he has most cause to be satisfied. It is a very extraordinary 
picture. While we speak of Peale, it would be injustice not to 
mention, in terms of high praise, his beautiful Portrait of a Little 
Boy. 

We have no room to speak of Allston as we wish ; his Jeremiah 
brings back the great age of painting. ‘The Prophet has a gran- 
deur of design worthy of Michael Angelo, and the Scribe is as 
beautiful as the imaginations of T itian. If any objection can be 
made to it, we think it is, that the principal figure has a rigid 
strength of frame which reminds us too much of the effect of 
great bodily labor. The Prophetess, and Saul and the Witch of 
Endor, are something of the same character with the Jeremiah, 
and we can but name them with great admiration. But his Bea- 
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trice is the loveliest creation of his mind; it is the tender, 
thoughtful beauty of one that might well be man’s guide to Para- 
dise. 

Allston’s Landscapes are very peculiar. They are full of fine 
feeling, poetical imagination, and nice observation ; but whether 
they are not too much labored; whether they have as much of 
the ease and careless gracefulness of nature, as they have of her 
brilliant lights, tender glooms, and beautiful forms, we do not 
feel quite assured. We cannot repress our regret, that the 
Desert, the best of his, indeed one of the best landscapes that 
was ever painted, has been suffered to leave the country. We 
fear, even he cannot repair the loss. 

Harding has several fine portraits in the Exhibition. ‘To make 
him a first rate artist, we think he wants only courage and a lit- 
tle more freedom of pencil. 

Fisher, who has lately returned from Europe, has made won- 
derful advances by his voyage. His landscapes are very brilliant 
and beautiful. We should be better pleased, individually, if he 
would turn his attention entirely away from fat cattle and blood 
horses, which are, after all, but vulgar things for painting. 

Doughty’s Landscapes, especially those owned by Mr Dowse, 
which were painted for Mr H. Pickering, are very attractive and 
deserve great praise. 

Sully’s reputation is too well established to suffer by this Ex- 
hibition ; but there is nothing here to do him justice. 

We should be glad to speak of several young artists, whose 
works give great promise of ex¢ellence ; but we have exceeded 
our limits. 


a ee 


7.—I1. Memoir of the Life, Character, and Writings of John 
Adams, read March 16th, 1827, in the Capitol in the City 
of Washington, at the request of the Columbian Institute, 
and published by their order, by Witt1am Crancu. 

2. Memoir of the Life, Character, and Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson ; delivered in the Capitol, before the Columbian 
Institute, on the Sixth of January, 1827, and published at 
their request, by Samuet Harrison Smirna. 

3. Eulogium on Thomas Jefferson, delivered before the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, on the 11th day of April, 
1827, by Nicuotas Biopie. Published at the request of 
the Society. 


Tne three Memoirs, which we have now named, are severally 
too valuable to pass without a particular notice. They are of the 
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first class of the productions, which have commemorated the de- 
cease of Adams and Jefferson. We regret not to have it in our 
power, to add to them, as a subject of the present brief notice, a 
fourth Eulogium, delivered like the three mentioned, before a 
literary institute, and every way worthy of being placed, with them, 
on a level with the most successful obituary tributes to the memo- 
ry of the deceased benefactors of the country. We allude to 
President Kirkland’s Memoir on Adams and Jefferson, delivered 
on the anniversary of the birthday of the first, before the Ame- 
rican Academy of Arts and Sciences; a learned and philosophi- 
cal memoir, full of curious matters of fact, even on a theme 
already so amply treated, and enriched by profound remarks on 
the two great characters portrayed. We sincerely hope that it 
will not long be withheld from the press. 

Of these Memoirs before us, each has its distinctive character. 
The first is exclusively appropriated to President Adams, the 
two last to President Jefferson. Judge Cranch prepares the 
way for his account of Adams, by a glance at the history of the 
country, from the time of its settlement, and a sketch of its con- 
dition at the time of his birth. Regarding the performance as a dis- 
course delivered before a philosophical society, such an introduc- 
tion is exceedingly appropriate. It is peculiarly so in the present 
case. The principles and fortunes of the Pilgrims lie at the basis of 
the national character of their descendents, the New Englanders ; 
and it may perhaps also be correctly affirmed, that it is absolutely 
necessary to the highest order of individual character, that a man 
should have the love, the habits, and the feeling of his country 
born in him. For this reason, it is an all important fact, in the 
biography of John Adams, that he was descended from one,* 
who, as early as 1630, emigrated to America with seven married 
children, thus embarking life and all its connexions and hepes, in 
the glorious cause of the Puritans, Born on the spot, where his 
fugitive ancestors found an asylum from civil and religious per- 
secution, and which they had transmitted as a frugal and honor- 
able competence through generations of the sterling yeomanry of 
New England, John Adams was, from his first entrance into life, 
a fair model of the pure New England character. In like man- 
ner Washington and Jefferson sprang from some of the earliest 
settlers in Virginia, and this circumstance undoubtedly, in their 
case as in that of Adams, accounts in part for the extraordinary 
ascendency of all these men in the affectionsof their country- 
men. 

Judge Cranch relates with accuracy the incidents in Mr 
Adams’s life ; and several periods of his public career are treated 
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with greater fullness, than in any other of the numerous biogra- 
phies, which we have seen of him. This is particularly true, in 
respect to his negotiations in Holland; in which the fertility, 
perseverance, and independence of his mind were greatly illus- 
trated. Familiarity with these great men, who achieved the 
American Revolution, destroys a little of the effect on us of the 
narrative of their lives. Hereafter our posterity will peruse with 
astonishment the history of that period ; and dwell with admira- 
tion on the displays, not merely of native power, but of address, 
intellectual skill and aptitude, in the highest deliberative, diplo- 
matic, and military functions, evinced by men, who rushed with- 
out training upon the great theatre of the Revolution ; showed 
themselves expert without practice; and derived a power of 
execution from the same source, whence they drew the resolution 
to act,—the cause itself. 

The limits of this notice do not admit an analysis of Judge 
Cranch’s Memoir. But it may fairly be preserved as a perfor- 
mance of elevated character, the production of a pure and culti- 
vated mind, employed on a grateful theme and doing ample jus- 
tice to it. It is enriched with learned notes. Among them is 
the whole of the letter written from Worcester at the age of 
twenty ; a perfect intellectual phenomenon. 


Mr Smith’s discourse upon Thomas Jefferson was, like the 
preceding Memoir of Judge Cranch, delivered at the request of 
the Columbian Institute, of which the two venerable men were 
honorary associates. Mr Smith was intimately acquainted with 
Mr Jefferson during the whole of his political career, in the va- 
rious offices which he filled, under the Constitution of the United 
States. He has preserved some interesting anecdotes of his il- 
lustrious friend, not found in the other biographical notices, and 
has given a picture of his personal and private life, evidently dic- 
tated by unmingled affection toward his memory. In the latter 
connexion, we find the following incident, which, believing it to 
be precisely a specimen of the uniform character of the man, we 
quote with pleasure. 


‘The stature of Jefferson was lofty and erect; his motions 
flexible and easy ; neither remarkable for, nor deficient in, grace ; 
and such were his strength and agility, that he was accustomed 
in the society of children, of which he was fond, to practise feats 
which few could imitate. His countenance was open as day, and 
its general expression that of good will and kindness, which, as 
occasion offered, was lit up by a beaming enthusiasm. His benev- 
olence and kindness had no limits. All that mortal could do to 
lessen the mass of human distress, he did. On one occasion, 
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when President, passing on horseback a stream in Virginia, he 
was accosted by a feeble beggar, who implored his aid to help 
him over it. Without hesitation, he carried him over behind 
him ; and, on the beggar telling him that he had neglected his 
wallet, he as good humoredly recrossed the stream, and brought 
it to him.’ pp. 35, 36. 

Mr Smith’s Memoir is written in an animated and flowing 
style, and must by no means be omitted in the collection of the 
most valuable of the discourses delivered on the occasion of the 
decease of the Presidents. 


Mr Biddle’s is probably the last in the series of these produc- 
tions. ‘ Be it our office,’ he exclaims, in his introductory address 
to the Philosophical Society, ‘as their more immediate associates 
in this society, to close this mournful procession ; to give the last 
look down that tomb, into which we shall all soon follow them, 
and then, pausing from the pursuits of the world, dedicate a few 
moments to the memory of Jefferson.’ 

Mr Biddle’s discourse, in addition to the narrative of the 
events of the life of Jefferson, in which, as the successor of so 
many others in that field, no very copious gleaning of new facts was 
within his reach, presents a philosophical estimate of his works 
and character. The different writings of Mr Jefferson are estimat- 
ed by the eulogist, with affectionate discrimination, which, justly 
assigning the highest merit to them all, gives each its proper 
character. Mr Jefferson was, upon the whole, the best writer of 
the revolutionary age; we mean the man whose writing, upon 
the whole, was calculated to produce the greatest effect. He was 
certainly a less learned and emphatic writer than Adams ; less 
correct than Franklin in his diction, and less conspicuous than 
Franklin for a miraculous felicity, in giving point to important 
truisms and homely maxims of common life. He united, how- 
ever, more than either, learning, point, and elegance. It may 
most justly be said of him, as in fact it might have been of either 
of his illustrious associates just named, that had he devoted him- 
self exclusively to philosophy and letters, he would have stood on 
a level with the most renowned of their votaries. Some may ex- 
claim of such a one, 

‘How sweet an Ovid was in Murray lost!’ 


A compliment brilliant enough when uttered, but which, even in 
reference to Lord Mansfield, became, before his glorious career 
was closed, little better than burlesque. Who would exchange 
the solid practical praise of one of Lord Mansfield’s great deci- 
sions, in which the law ascertaining the rights, and protecting the 
interests of nations and unborn generations of men is defined, 
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and, as it were, promulgated out of the council chambers of a 
master mind, for all that Ovid ever wrote? Had Jefferson fol- 
lowed what, by a very natural and amiable self delusion, he 
thought the natural bent of his mind, and devoted himself ex- 
clusively to science and letters, even allowing that others 
would have been raised up to do for his country what he did, 
it is high praise to suppose, that he might have written as fa- 
mous a history as Hume, or Gibbon, or Livy ; and possibly have 
preceded Sir Humphrey Davy in ascertaining that potash and 
soda have a metallic base, or have forestalled Laplace in detecting 
an equation for eccentricity of eleven seconds per century. He 
did neither of these ; but as a compensation, he is to go down to 
the latest generations of mankind, as the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Mr Biddle’s discourse concludes with a parallel between Jef- 
ferson and Napoleon ; a contrast, which, if not obvious, is well 
imagined, to illustrate the opposite qualities of a despotism won, 
preserved, and lost by violence ; a military victory over mankind ; 
and those of a spontaneous deference, gratefully yielded by ad- 
miring equals to one, who rises above his generation, by no other 
art or power than that of a more comprehensive identification of 
himself with them. 

Mr Biddle’s delineations of character and expressions of senti- 
ment are occasionally shaded off into a hue of poetical melan- 
choly ; and his language is throughout eloquent and pathetic. 
His performance brings the long, heartfelt, varied strain of nation- 
al eulogy to a rich and harmonious close. 
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Greene. Price 50 cents. 

Our Chronicle of ’26, a Satirical Poem. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 


POLITICS. 


America ; or, a General Survey of the Political Situation of the 
several Powers on the Western Continent. By a Citizen of the 
United States, Author of ‘ Europe.’ Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 8vo. 


THEOLOGY. 


A Review of the Rev. Dr Channing’s Discourse, preached at the 
Dedication of the Second Unitarian Church, New York, December 7, 
1826. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 8vo. pp. 78. 

A Sermon, wherein is shown that Sin is finite or limited in its Na- 
ture and Consequences, delivered in the First Universalist Cliurch, 
Nantucket, January 28, 1827. By William Morse, Pastor. Nan- 
tucket. H. Clapp. 

The Influence of Truth; a Sermon, delivered at Newburyport, 
March 20, 1827. By L. F. Dimmick. Newburyport. Charles Whipple. 

Unitarianism Vindicated from the Charge of not going far enough. 
Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 12mo. pp. 24. 

A Sermon delivered at Newark, N. J., October, 1808. By Lyman 
Beecher, A. M. Seventh Edition. Boston. T. R. Marvin. 8vo. pp. 27. 

A Letter on the Principles of the Missionary Enterprise. Second 
Edition. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 12mo. pp. 40. 

Causes of the Progress of Liberal Christianity in New England. 
Second Edition. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 12mo. pp. 16. 

The Young Christian’s Companion. By the Rev. G. P. Davis. 
Boston. Crocker and Brewster. 

The Messiah’s Advent. A Christmas Eve Sermon, delivered on 
Sunday Evening, December 24, 1826, in Mendon, Conn. By the 
Rev. N. F. Bruce. 

Substance of Two Discourses on the Mode of Baptism, delivered at 
Hebron and Bristol, New Hampshire. By Samuel Arnold. Concord. 
Svo. . 47. 

The "Assistant to Family Religion. In Six Parts. By William 
Cogswell, A.M. Boston. Crocker & Brewster. 12mo. pp. 384. 

A Discourse on Ministerial Fidelity. By H. Hildreth, Minister of 
the First Parish, Gloucester. Gloucester. 8vo. 

A Discourse on the Good and Evil Principles of Human Nature, 
delivered in Scituate, February 18, 1827. By Samuel Dean. Boston. 
Svo. pp. 16. 

A Sermon, delivered at the Installation of the Rev. Jacob. Scales, at 
Henniker, New Hampshire, January 17, 1827; and at the Ordination 
of the Rev. Daniel Crosby, at Conway, Massachusetts, January 31, 
1827. By Justin Edwards, Pastor of the South Church in Andover. 
Andover. Flagg & Gould. pp. 21. 
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A Sermon delivered at the Funeral of the Hon. Tapping Reeve, 
late Chief Justice of the State of Connecticut, who died December 
13, 1823. With Explanatory Notes. By Lyman Beecher, D. D. 

A Discourse, delivered in St. Paul’s Church, on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1827, at the request of the Committee for the Relief of the 
Greeks. By the Rev. Gregory P. Bedell. Philadelphia. 

The Christian Guide. Part II. No. 10. Being a select Commen- 
tary on the Four Evangelists. By the Rev. John S. Thompson. 8vo. 
pp. 112. 

A Sermon, preached at Salem, February 14, 1827, at the Ordina- 
tion of the Rev. John P. Cleaveland, as Pastor of the Tabernacle 
Church. By William B. Sprague. Salem. Whipple & Lawrence. 
8vo. pp. 40. 

An Inquiry into the Scriptural Doctrine concerning the Devil and 
Satan, and the Extent of Duration, expressed by the terms, Olim, 
Aion, Monies, rendered Everlasting, For ever, &c. in the Common 
Version, &«. By Walter Balfour. Second Edition. Charlestown. 
12mo. pp. 350. 

The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. With 
Notes and an Introduction. By J. A. Cummings. Second Edition, 
revised and improved. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 12mo. 

Rights of the Congregational Churches in Massachusetts. The 
Result of an Ecclesiastical Council convened at Groton, Massachu- 
setts, July 17, 1826. S8vo. pp. 63. 

Wesley’s Works. Vol. VII. New-York. J.&J. Harper. 8vo. 

The Spirit of the Pilgrims; a Sermon, preached at Plymouth, 
December 22, 1826. By Richard 8. Stors. Plymouth. Allan Dan- 
forth. 8vo. pp. 44. 

An Amended Version of the Book of Job, with an Introduction. 
and Notes chiefly Explanatory. By George R. Noyes. Cambridge. 
Hilliard & Brown. §8vo. . 200. 

Questions on the New Testament, for Sunday Schools. By David 
Benedict. Providence. 

The Biblical Repertory, a Collection of Tracts in Biblical Litera- 
ture. By Charles Hodge. Vol. III. No.2. New York. G.& C, 
Carvill. 

Review of a Pamphlet entitled, ‘ The Rights of the Congregational 
Churches in Massachusetts.’ From the ‘Christian Examiner, Vol. 
[V. No. 2.’ Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 8vo. pp. 32. 

A Discourse, preached at the Dedication of the Second Unitarian 
Church, New York, December 7, 1826. By William E. Channing, 
Fourth Edition, with Additions. New York. 

The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Trans- 
lated out of the Original Greek, and with the former Translations 
diligently compared and revised. Arranged in paragraphs, such as 
the sense requires, by James Nourse. New York. G. & C. Carvill. 

Pious Reflections for every Day in the Month. ‘Translated from 
the French of Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray. Providence. P. H. 
Burnton. 

A Sermon, preached at the Ordination of the Rev. Charles C. 
Sewall, as Minister of the First Unitarian Church in Danvers, April 
11, 1827. By Alvan Lamson, A. M. Dedham. 8vo. pp. 46. 
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Reasons in Favor of the Erasure of the Law which forbids a Man 
to marry his deceased Wife’s Sister, in a Second Letter to a Clergy- 
man of the Reformed Dutch Church. By Clericus. 

Hope for the Dying Infant, a Sermon, preached February 18, 1827, 
in the Second Presbyterian Church, Charleston, 8. C. By P. Carlton 
Henry, D. D. Pastor of said Church. Charleston. 1827. 

Letters on Clerical Manners and Habits, addressed to a Student of 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. By Samuel Miller, 
D. D. Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Church Government in 
said Seminary. 

Account of the Christian Denominations in the United States, in 
a Letter to the Corresponding Secretary of the General Baptist As- 
sembly of England. By Simon Clough. Boston. 8vo. pp. 12. ° 

Passages, cited from the Old Testament by the Writers of the New 
Testament, compared with the Original Hebrew and Septuagint Ver- 
sion. Arranged by the Junior Class in the Theological Seminary 
at Andover. Andover. Flagg & Gould. 4to. pp. 39. 

The Opinions of a Layman on the Method of treating the Mar- 
Tae of a.deceased Wife’s Sister by some Modern Divines. 

he Duties of the Rich, a Sermon, delivered in Newburyport, 
February 18, 1827, on occasion of the death of Mozges Brown, Esq. 
By Leonard Woods, D. D. 

Two Discourses, designed to illustrate in some particulars the 
Original Use of the Epistles of the New Testament, compared with 
their Use and Application at the present day. By the Rev. Orville 
Dewey. Boston. Printed by I. R. Butts & Co. 12mo. pp. 35. 

Prize Essays of the Synod of Albany on the Institution of the Sab- 
bath. By William Jay, Esq. and Rev. Samuel Nott, Jr. 

A Dissertation on the Means of Regeneration. By Gardiner Spring, 
Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York. New York. 
J. P. Haven. 

A Scriptural View of Baptism. By Daniel Baker, Pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Washington City. Washington. 

Six Sermons on the Nature, Occasions, Signs, Evils, and Remedy 
of Intemperance. By Lyman Beecher, D. D. Boston. Crocker & 
Brewster. 12mo. pp. 107. 

A Sermon, preached at the Funeral of Mrs: Lucy Moulton, Widow 
of the late Deacon Chase Moulton of Rehoboth. By Otis Thompson. 
Providence. James B. Yerrington, Printer 8vo. pp. 17. 

A Review of Remarks by Rev. T. R. Sullivan, upon a Sermon, il- 
Justrating the Human and Official Inferiority and supreme Divinity of 
Christ. By Isaac Robinson, Author of the Sermon. Keene. 8vo. 


pp. 34. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 


A New Map of Europe, accompanied by several Useful Tables. 
Price $7. Philadelphia. A. Finley. 

A View of West Florida, embracing its Geography, Topography, 
Botany, Climate, Productions, &c. By John Lee Williams. 

A Map of the United States. By E. Huntingdon and A. Willard. 
A New Edition of Tanner’s Map of the Existing and Proposed 
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Canals of Pennsylvania and the contiguous States, corrected from the 
Commissioners’ late Report. Philadelphia. 

Cincinnati at the Close of the Year 1826. By B. Drake and E. D. 
Mansfield. Cincinnati. B. Drake. 12mo. pp. 100. 

A Map of the States of Missouri and Jllinois, and the Territory of 
Arkansas. By E. Browne and E. Barcroft. ‘ 

A Compendious Chart, exhibiting at one view the names of about 
1,300 of the principal Parts and Places in the World. By P. Hawkes. 
Price $2 50 on Rollers. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


Leslie Linkfield. A Novel. By the Author of ‘ Goslington Shadow.’ 
2vols. 12mo. 

Poems and Essays. By Miss Bowdler. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 

The Book of Nature. By John Mason Good, M. D. F. R. 8. F. R. 
S. 1” anit in One Volume. New York. J. & J. Harper. 8vo. 
pp. 930. 

A School for Grown Children ; a Comedy in Five Acts. By Thomas 
Morton. New York. E.M.Murden. I&8mo. pp. 86. 

Prince Alexander of Hohenlohe’s Prayer Book, or the Christian 
praying in the Spirit of the Catholic Church. Translated from the 
German. First American Edition. 

A Compendious Introduction tothe Study of the Bible. By Thomas 
Hartwell Horne, M. A. Illustrated with Maps and other Engravings. 
Boston. Wells & Lilly. 12mo. pp. 528. 

Discourses on Various Subjects and Occasions, by Robert South, 
D. D. selected from the complete English Edition. ith a Sketch 
of his Life and Character. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 8vo. pp. 479. 

Elegant Extracts ; or, Useful and Entertaining Passages from the 
best English Authors and Translations. Originally compiled by the 
Rev. Vicesimus Knox, D. D. A New Edition, prepared by James 
G. Percival. Vol. III. Epistles. Boston. Samuel Walker. 8vo. 
pp. 384. 

The Life and Remains of Edward Daniel Clarke, Professor of Mine- 
ralogy in the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. William Otter, 
A.M. F. L. 8S. New York. Bliss & White, &c. 8vo. pp. 528. 

Coke upon Littleton. With a new Series of Notes and References, 
and a digested Index. By J. H. Thomas, Esq. First American, from 
the last London Edition. Philadelphia. R. H. Small. 

The Beauties of Lord Byron. Second Edition. Philadelphia. Towar 
& Hogan. 

Notes and Reflections during a Ramble in Germany. By the Au- 
thor of ‘Story of a Life.’ Boston. Wells & Lilly. 

The Odd Volume. From the Second Edinburgh Edition. Boston. 
Wells & Lilly. 

Historical View of the Literature of the South of Europe. By J. C. 
L. Simonde de Sismondi. Translated from the Original, with Notes, 
by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. New York. J. & J. Harper. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Woman Never Vext; or, the Widow of Cornhill. A Comedy in 
Five Acts. Philadelphia. 

Elizabeth ; or, the Exiles of Siberia. From the French of Madame 
Cottin. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 12mo. pp. 184. 
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Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland. First 
American, from the Second London Edition. Philadelphia. Carey 
& Lea. 12mo. pp. 257. 

The Banks of the Irvine. By the Author of ‘ Helen of the Glen.’ 

Newman and Barretti’s Dictionary of the Spanish and English Lan- 
guages. Second American, from the Fourth London Edition. Bos- 
ton. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 2 vols. 8vo. 

John Bull and Brother Jonathan. By Hector Bullus, Esq. A new 
and improved Edition. Philadelphia. R. Desilver. 

Vivian Grey. Second American Edition. Philadelphia. Carey, 
Lea, & Carey. 

The Marriage of Figaro; an Opera in Three Acts. By H.R. 
Bishop. New York. E.M. Murdon. 18mo. pp. 54. 

The Acting American Theatre. No. XII. containing Simpson & 
Co. a Comedy in Two Acts. 

Paul Pry; a Comedy in Three Acts. By John Poole, Esq. New 
York. E.M.Murden. 18mo. pp. 72. 

Hints for the Improvement of Eurly Education and Nursery Disci- 
pline. Second Salem, from the Fifth London Edition. Salem. J.R. 
Buffum. 

Vivian Grey. Second Part. Philadelphia, Carey, Lea, & Carey. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

John of Paris; a Comic Opera in Two Acts. By J. Pocock, Esq. 
New York. E.M. Murden. 18mo. pp. 32. 

Letters to Married Ladies. By Hugh Smith, M. D. New York. 
E. Bliss & E. White. 

*T was I, or the Truth a Lie; a Farce in Two Acts. By J. H. 
Payne. New York. E.M.Murden. 18mo. pp. 3l. 

alte-Brun’s Universal Geography. Volume II. Philadelphia. A. 
Finley. 8vo. pp. 529. 

Memoirs of Mrs Siddons, interspersed with Anecdotes of Authors 
and Actors. By James Boaden, Esq. Philadelphia. 

Reminiscences of Charles Butler. Volume II. Boston. Wells & 
Lilly. 

A Mogul Tale ; a Farce in Two Acts. By Mrs Inchbald. New- 
York. E.M. Murden. 18mo. pp. 27. 

Is this Religion, or a Page from the Book of the World. By the 
Author of ‘May You Like it.” Georgetown. I. Thomas. 12mo. 

The Works of Hannah More, with a Sketch of her Life. Boston. 
S. G. Goedrich. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell. Boston. Munroe & 
Francis. 12mo. 

The Pulpit Assistant, containing Three Hundred Outlines or Skel- 
etons of Sermons, chiefly selected, from various Authors. With an 
Essay on the Composition of a Sermon. New York. J.& J. Harper. 
3 vols. 18mo. 

The Force of Truth, an Authentic Narrative. By the Rev. Thomas 
Scott, D. D. Philadelphia. G. M. & W. Snider. 

The Golden Violet ; with other Poems. By L.E.L. Philadelphia. 
Carey & Lea. 12mo. 

Illustrations of Lying in ail its Branches. By Amelia Opie. Second 
Edition. Boston. Munroe & Francis. 12mo. pp. 276. 
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The Works of Edmund Burke. Vol. VII. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 
Svo. 

Lingard’s History of England. Vol. J. Philadelphia. E. Cum- 
miskey. 

Polemical and other Miscellanies, and an Apology for the Freedom 
of the Press. By Robert Hall. Boston. James Loring. 12mo. 
pp- 264. 

Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean. Philadelphia. Carey & 
Lea. 2vols. 12mo. 

a Clement; a Tale for Children. By the Author of ‘Anna 

Oss.’ 

Pneumatologia, or a Discourse concerning the Holy Spirit. By 
John Owen, D. D. Abridged by the Rev. G. Burder. From the 
third London edition. Philadelphia. Tower & Hogan. 12mo. pp. 391. 

Reports of the King’s Bench. By Charles Durnford and Ed- 
ward H. East, Esqs. 8 volumes, bound in four. Second American 
from the Fifth London Edition, corrected with many additional Refer- 
ences. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 

Elizabeth De Bruce. By the Author of Clan Albin. New York. 
J. & J. Harper. 2 vols. 12mo. 

A Personal Narrative of a Journey from India to England in 1824. 
By Captain the Hon. George Keppel. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & 
Carey. 8vo. pp. 344. 

Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By Dugald Stew- 
art. Vol. [iI. To which are annexed Additions to Vol. I. Phila- 
delphia. Carey, Lea, & Carey. 

De Vere, or the Man of Independence. By the Author of Tre- 
maine. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & Carey. 3vols. 12mo. 








WORKS IN PRESS. 


Printing at the University Press, in Cambridge, 


MATINS anno VESPERS; witn HYMNS ann OCCASIONAL 
DEVOTIONAL PIECES. By Joun Bowrine. First American, 
from the Second London Edition. 18mo. pp. 251. 


The Second English Edition of this little book was published in 1824, and, con- 
sidering its intrinsic excellence and the numerous class of persons likely to be 
interested and benefited by such a work, it is somewhat surprising that it has not 
yet been republished in this country. 

The pieces entitled ‘Matins and Vespers,’ fiftysix in number, are adapted to the 
morning and evening of each day in the week, for four weeks, one in each of the 
four seasons of the year; and the tone of feeling and the imagery are varied ac- 
cordingly. 

These, as well as the ‘ Hymns and other Devotional Pieces,’ which form the rest 
of the volume, are partly original, and partly translations and imitations. 

It is not extravagant to say, that so much good Devotional Poetry, for private 
reading, is hardly to be found in any other single volume in the language; and 
though the different pieces have various degrees of poetical merit, they are nearly 
all free from those positive offences against good taste, which are so apt to abound 
in this class of compositions, 
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TODD’S JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY. 


C. Ewer & T. H. Carrer have in press, and will soon publish, 
Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Language, as abridged 
by Chalmers, and Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary, united ; to which 
is added Walker’s Key to the Classical Pronounciation of Greek, 
Latin, and Scripture Proper Names.—Kdited by J. E. Worcesrer. 

This Dictionary will comprise Walker’s introductory treatise on 
the ‘ Principles of English Pronunciation’ entire, and all his Remarks 
on the pronunciation of individual words. 

In Chalmers’ Abridgment, the many thousand words added by Mr 
Todd are not distinguished from those given in Dr Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary ; but in the work now printing the words added by Todd are 
all carefully discriminated ; and the pronunciation of these also, is 
marked according to Walker’s Principles. 
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